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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


The prosperous condition of Egypt, due to the British 
.occupation and Lord Cromer’s statesmanlike administration, 
has led to a renaissance of Arabic literature and learning in 
that country, surpassing all that might have been imagined. 
Societies formed for the encouragement of Arabic literature 
are constantly bringing to light important texts bearing on 
Mohammedan liistory, antiquities, and religion , and a whole 
series of magazines and reviews, such as the Muktataf, the 
HilAl, the Muktabis, the Manar, the Muhit, the Diya, and 
otheis, while providing lighter entertainment for the educated 
in Egypt, also devote some of their pages to the study of 
woiks which interest European Onentali'ats The results and 
the methods of the latter are steadily making way among 
native scholars, to many of whom treatises in English, French, 
and Italian are accessible, while a smaller number have taken 
the tiouble to familiarize themselves with German and Latin. 
Should the projected Cairene Univeisity be ultimately estab- 
lished, the admission of Egypt into the international republic 
of learning will be an accomplished fact 
The author of the piesent work, Mr G Zaidan, a Syrian by 
birth, but for many years resident in Cano, where he edits the 
monthly magazine Hilal which has already been mentioned, is 
one of those Orientals who have taken pains to acquaint them- 
selves with the works of European scholars His “ History of 
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translator’s preface. 


Islamic Civilization’* has received favourable notice from the 
doyen of our studies, Professor M DE GOEJE, of Leyden, and 
other Orientalists of eminence have in letters to him or else- 
where cxpiessed their approval of it, and their belief that it 
might with advantage be rendeied accessible to those who 
cannot read Arabic These opinions justified the present writer 
in giatifying the wish of the author that the former should — 
at any rate for part of the work^undertake the task of trans- 
lation a service which on the ground of personal friendship 
the author had the right to demand Should the part selected 
meet with a favourable reception, translators will easily be 
found for the remainder The Gibb Trustees, by signifying 
their willingness to let the book appeal among their publi- 
cations, have both solved all difficulties connected with the 
printing and given it otherwise a favouiable start 

The translator has endeavoured thioughout to give a faithful 
rendering of the text before him,^ and must not be held 
responsible for eithei the statements or the opinions expiessed 
therein 


I Occasionally the poems quoted have been abridged It should be 
obseived that the texts quoted in tlie notes aie cited according to Oriental 
editions, which, howevei, aie neailv as much used in Europe as Occidental 
editions, wheie such exist After the precedent set by Dozy the authors* 
names ha\e been abiidged by the omission of ‘ Ibn* and similar prefixes 
The tianslatoi must apologize for the spelling Khdlikdn He W'as not aware 
till too Lite that Dr Wiight had proved on the evidence of an autograph 
(reproduced in the Palaeogiaphical Society's publications) that the right 
spelling IS Khf/llikdn The work cited as “ Faraj ” is Taniikhf’s al-Faiaj 
ba‘d al-shiddah, Cairo, 1903-4, that cited as “Wuzard’* is Hildl al-S^bi*s 
work, edited by H F Amedioz, Leyden, 1904 The author has acknowledged 
the use of Mr Lane Poole’s “Mohammedan Dynasties” for some of his 
tables. 
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INTRODUCTION. 




FIRST ARABIAN PERIOD. 

✓ 

We mean by this time the period during which the Islamic 
empire was in the hands of the Arabs, its policy Arabian, and 
its generals and governors Aiabs, the Arabic element having 
the predominance This period extends from the commence- 
ment of Islam to the end of the Umayyad dynasty ; and it is 
divided into two portions, the dynasty of the Pious Caliphs and 
the dynasty of the Umayyads Each of the two had its own 
political principles and methods of government, as will be 
explained By way of introduction we must give a statement 
of the condition of the Arabs before Islam, so far as concerns 
our present subject. 

§ I. Bedouins and Townsfolk 

The life of the Bedouin has for its basis either agriculture or 
the rearing of animals. The Bedouin cultivator is compelled 
to stay in the same place, as he must wait for his crop. Such 
persons formed the population of hamlets, villages, and moun- 
tains ; there were no large number of them in the deserts of 
Arabia , it is only in the Berber country, in North Africa, that 
they abound, as well as in the neighbouihood of the large towns 
in Egypt, Syiia, Persia, and elsewhere The Bedouins, on the 
other hand, who rear animals are accustomed to migrate in 
search of forage and water for their beasts. Of these there are 
two classes * the cattle-rearers, who look after sheep and cattle, 

I 
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and go no long distance into the desert, owing to the want of 
good pasturage, sometimes called sheepmen , examples are the 
Berbers in North Africa, the Turks, their relations the Turco- 
mans, the Sakai ibah, and others who inhabit the deserts of 
Turkestan, Khoiasan, etc. 

The other sort, the camel-reaieis, are chiefly represented by 
the Bedouins of Arabia, and they wander more and go further 
into the desert than the cattle-reaicrs, because the pastures, 
plants, and tiecs of the hills are not sufficient to maintain the 
life of the camel, which requires to feed on the desert trees, 
and to dunk brackish water, and to wander in winter-time 
about the deseit, in order to keep warm • the desert sand being 
required by this cieature for dropping its young, since no other 
creature suffers more at that period, or requires more warmth 
Hence the camel-i earing Bedouin is compelled to wander far 
into the desert, and bears to the townsfolk the relation of a wild 
and untameable beast to a tame one , so averse aie these folks 
to society, and so isolated aie they in their deserts, and so 
ready to defend themselves. They always carry aims, look 
about on the roads, sleep only in snatches, where they sit, or on 
then saddles or fiames They isolate themselves in the wilder- 
ness, relying on their bravery, which becomes part of their 
character, and indeed the fuither a Bedouin ventures into the 
desert the moie courageous and hardy does he become 

The chief population of Arabia are nomad Bedouins, and 
hence cities were few in the peninsula, especially in the mtcrioi. 
The most famous Arabian cities before Islam weie Meccah, 
Mcdmah, and Ta’if m the HijAz, and Ma’rib and Sail’d in 
Yemen The inhabitants weie a mixture of Arabs, Persians, 
Jews, etc, who made their living by trading with their Bedouin 
visitors. 


§ 2. Arab Patriotism before Islam. 


\ 


Patriotism is a necessary chaiactcristic of Bedouin peoples 
uch as weie the Arabs Mankind are naturally gieedy, and 
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inclined to quarrels and disputes , these in towns are settled by 
judges and rulers, who pievent mutual injury, and also avert the 
attacks of CKternal enemies by walls, armies, and munitions of 
war , but the Bedouin-? have to submit to the j'udgment of 
sheikhs and chieftains, whose authoiity lests on the respect felt 
for them in the tube or clan , and indeed leverence for age is 
a Bedouin characteiistic. When an enemy attacks from outside," 
the settlement is defended by the young and brave, who, however, 
will only do then duty if nerved by patiiotism. 

The inhabitants of any country or republic must have some 
bond capable of uniting the individuals , and the nature of such 
bond vanes with the ciicumstances of the nation In some 
cases the bond is the land, in others a religion, in others pedigree 
or language , now the Bedouins, as we have seen, have no land, 
and before Islam they had no common religion, hence theie 
was nothing to keep them together except pedigiee or language, 
both of which hang togethei, especially among the Bedouins* 
The chief causes of patriotism among them were the relations 
of biothcihood, parentage, and avunculate Out of persons in 
this relation to each other was composed the family, and from 
the families the clan, eg that of Abii Talib or ‘Abbas ; each of 
these being a unit composed of a number of families, and each 
of them belonging to the Banii Hashim Of a number of clans 
was composed the fakhidh^ eg. the Banii Hashim and Band 
Umayyah both beloiigcd to the Band ‘Abd Manaf; a number 
of fakhidhs w^ent to a batn^ eg the Band ‘Abd Manaf, and the 
Band Makhzdm weie iiicluded in the batn Kuraish , a number 
of batns went to an Hmdrahy eg. Kuraish and Kindnah were 
both included in Mudar A number of hmdrahs went to 
a eg Rab{‘ah and Mudar weie both included in 

‘Adnan. A number of kabilahs were included m a^fgj^^which 
represents the extreme end of the pedigree, eg that in which 
both ‘Adndn and Kahtan were included^ 

1 On Arabic pedigrees and their value see Sprenger, Das Lehen^ etc , des Muhammad^ 
vol 111, Introduction , Robertson Smith, Kinship and Alarrta^et etc, 

^ 1* or the meaning of these terms see Robertson Smith, loc. cit. 
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§ 3, Patriotism of the Tribe. 

Between the members of each of the divisions which we have 
enumeiated theie wasjiatiiqtism. or clan-fceling, uniting them 
to each other, and var^nng with the nearness of the relationship 
Thus the two divisions of a single fakhidh would be united 
against another fakhidh^ though both fakhtdhs might belong to 
one batn Similarly two batns of one Umdrah might be united 
against another Hmdrah, though both ^imdrnhs belonged to a 
single The principle is that contained in the proveib 

“ I and my brother go against my cousin , and I and my cousin 
against the stranger*’ So a Kahtanite would out of tribal 
feeling go against an ‘Adnanite , this indeed being the most 
extensive form of patiiotism A similat feeling would be found 
m each kabilah against each, in each '^iindiah against each, in 
the batfis,fak/iid/iSy^.nd finally in the fasilahs (clans) and families 
Thus we find a feud raging between the Banii ‘Abbas and the 
Banii Abi Talib, though both these families weie of the Hashim 
clan A similar feud raged between the Band Hashim and the 
Band Umayyah, though both weie of the clan Band ‘Abd 
Manaf 

Each kabilah^ batn^ and fakhidh would boast against the 
others of the prowess of its members, and make mention of its 
rival’s defects This gave rise to boasting matches, too long to 
be recorded here The most famous case of inter-tiibal rivaliy 
is that between the Kahtanite or Yemenite and ‘Adnanite 
sections Mention of this is often made in the histones without 
attracting the reader’s attention, because the histoiians rarely 
record the genealogy of the tiibes. Thus we read “War broke 
out between Kais and Kalb,” without being told that Kais was 
‘Adnanite and Kalb Kahtanite, the reader being supposed to 
know It already. Similarly we are told without further ex- 
planation of boasting-matches between Kahtdn and Nizdr, 
Ma‘add and Yemen, Mudar and Himyar, Hawazin and Kahlan, 
Kais and Hamddn, etc. 
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§ 4. The Arabs and the Persians before Islam. 

Both Kahtamtes and ‘Adndnites, it must be observed, would 
unite against non-Arabs, such as Persians, Turks, etc, whom 
they called ‘Ajam, le barbarians, the word meaning ‘dumb,* 
whether the word came from the name or inversely. Against 
these they would boast of the superiority of their own descent 
and language, and they would treat the Barbarians generally 
with disdain. The word akhzar} meaning ‘narrow-eyed,* was 
applied by them to the Barbarians, an insulting epithet, which, 
if addressed to an Arab, was thought to imply that he was no 
true Arab Properly the word ^Ajami applies only to the 
Pcisians, the first nation speaking a foreign language that 
mixed with the Arabs, but it was afterwards applied to any 
foreign people 

The rivalry between Aiabs and Persians is of ancient date. 
During the Persian empire the Persians many a time had to 
drive the Aiabs out of their country with the sword, and the 
Arabs would attack the cities of the Persians — even in the days 
of Sapor, some generations before the rise of Islam. This king 
wished to annoy the Arabs and drive them out of his country, 
especially the tribe lyad. To this there is an allusion in 
a verse. — 

“ Though Sabur the king son of Sabur forbad, 

^ There were horses and flocks round the tents of lyad.” 

Nevertheless Sabur got possession of their persons by the 
force of his army, and slew many of them, those who escaped 
crossing the border into Roman terutory. He also dealt in 
the same way with the Tamimites in Bahrain , nor did the 
enmity between the Arabs and Persians cease till the Yemenite 
Arabs were compelled to invoke the help of Kisra against the 
Abyssinians m the fifth century A D He sent an army which 
drove them out and installed itself m their place, ruling the 


^ ‘Ikd Farid, m, 229. 
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Arabs till Islam came, when the Arabs recovered the sovereignty 
and lorded it over the Persians, to the vexation of the latter, 
especially in the days of the Umayyads, who weie haters of all 
non -Arabs Hence arose the sect called Shu^iibiyyahi who 
attacked the Arabs, as shall be explained. 

§ S. Motherhood and Avunculate. 

The principal source of clan-feeling among the Arabs is the 
paternal relation and derivation fiom a common father, just as 
is the case with other piogressive peoples Still, motherhood 
was of great consequence with them also, and affinity by 
marriage was a gieat source of clan-feeling This was not 
due to the exalted station of woman in general, but owing to 
the ret>pect felt for maternity A woman was indeed held in 
contempt till she became a mother, when her importance would 
iiici ease, and she would foim a bond of unity. A man would 
respect his mother moie than his wife, the latter’s relation to 
him being less permanent than the former’s A stoiy which 
illustiates this is that of Sakhr son of *Amr son of Al-Sharid, 
brother of Al-Khansa In a war with the Band Asad he was 
wounded by Rabi^ah son of Thaur the Asadite, and some of 
the links of his mail enteied his side, occasioning him a severe 
illness which lasted for a year, during which he was attended by 
his mother and his wife Sulaima His wife grew tired of acting 
nurse, and when asked by another woman how her husband 
was piogressing, replied that he was not alive, and likely to be 
of use, or dead, so that he might be forgotten. Sakhr, hearing 
this, lecited a poem, of which the following are verses . — 

“ The mother of Sakhr thiough Sakhi’s long ailing 
Tiies not * *tis Irs consort whose patience is failing 
May that man live in tiouble and shame all lus life 
Who prizes his mother no moie than his wife. * 

In accordance with this, condolence was expressed only for 
such women as weie motheis.^ This was not only the case with 


' Ibn Khillikan, i, 132 


* ‘Ikd Farid, 11, 264. 
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the Arabs, but the Greek view about women was the same 
A woman was regaided by them as a servant, to be kept 
screened from men’s gaze both before and after marriage, and 
to be occupied with household woik, sewing, weaving, and 
nursing The Persians treated their women in the same way 
till one became a mother, when her importance increased and 
she had the right to command and forbid in her own house. 
With the Bedouins this principle still holds good , and it gave 
rise to the clan-fecling of the avunculate, ie the practice by 
which persons in this relationship were accustomed to aid their 
nephews, and indeed that by which the brothers of a woman 
would aid her husband’s clan, even in cases where the father 
belonged to an *Adnanite clan and the mother to a Yemenite, or 
vice versd. 

Prior to Islam the maternal uncle played an important r6le. 
The most obvious illustration is the aid afforded by the people 
of Medinah to the Prophet when he migrated thither ; the 
fact that the people of Medinah stood in this relation to the 
Prophet was one of their most potent motives in aiding him 
The Prophet’s mother was of the Band Najjdr, a branch of 
the Khazraj, a Kahtanite clan, whereas his father was of 
Kuraish, a Mudarite clan After his fatlier’s death, his mother 
took him to Medinah to take refuge with his maternal uncles, 
the numerous tribe of the Banii Najjar. They were religiously 
disposed more than others, and in the days of ignoiance one 
of them had turned monk, put on sackcloth, and abandoned 
idolatry, also adopting the practice of ablution after pollution. 
This peison was near adopting Cliristianity, but abandoned 
the idea However, he made of his own house a place of 
woiship The Prophet’s mother remained at Medinah in 
comfort and ease, and presently took him with her to his 
paterAal uncles at Meccah, dying, however, on the j’ourney. 
When he proclaimed his message, and endured persecution 
at the hands of his paternal uncles, he fled to liis maternal 
uncles at Medinah, where his relations acknowledged his 
kinship, inasmuch as his connexion with the Band Najjar 
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involved the whole of the Khazraj group in the relationship 
of maternal uncle to him. When he arrived at Medinah his 
relatives welcomed him, and the first of his adherents there 
were his maternal uncles or persons of kin to them. These 
were his most earnest champions and defenders^ Presently 
the people of Medinah joined him en masse In his campaigns 
when the fight became severe he would place himself under 
the standard of the Helpers,^ who would offer their lives in 
his behalf, especially the Banii NajjAr. When the enemies 
of the Helpers satirized them, they would bestow their chief 
attention to the Banu Najjdr owing to the prominent part 
they played in the propagation of Islam. An example is to 
be found in a poem composed by ‘Amr son of A1 -‘As on the 
day of Uhud, before his conversion : 

“ Najjdr desired to meet us by the side 
Of Sal’ in battle, and were gratified ” ® 

After the spread of Islam the avunculate was still reverenced 
by the Arabs, and was an important factor in patriotism and 
in directing the course of politics , so when Mu‘dwi) ah sought 
to obtain the Caliphate by the pretext of avenging the blood 
of ‘Uthmdn son of ‘Affan, he was aided by the Yemenite 
tribe Kalb, to whom Na’ilah, ‘Uth man’s wife, belonged — her 
fingers had been bespattered with blood when her husband 
was slain. Their assistance greatly helped his success, and 
he himself married a woman of the same tribe, who bore 
him his son and successor, Yazid. When Yazid became Caliph 
he had on his side the whole tribe of Kalb on the ground 
of this relationship. Similar cases are to be found elsewheie 
in the history of Islam So AUMa’miin was aided by the 
Persians owing to his mother having been Persian, whereas 
his rival Amin had an Arabian faction behind him, owing to 
his mother having been an Arab. Ma’miin retreated to 
Khorasan and took refuge with his mother’s relatives at Meiv, 
and they wiested the Caliphate fiom Amin and bestowed it 


* Hisham, i, 189 


* Ibid , u, 8t 


Ibid , u, iiOv 
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on him Al-Mu‘tasim had a Turkish mother, and was attached 
to the Turks, out of whom he established a force which aided 
him against the Persians Further details will be given later 
on illustrating the influence of the Queen-mother on the 
Empire. Kings, generals, and other administrators of public 
affairs used to strengthen themselves by marrying into different 
tribes and so secure the help of the clan-feeling of their wives’ 
relations. 


§ 6 Results of the Arabian Clan-feeling. 

The clan-feeling of the Arabs was based on relationship 
by descent from one father in the first place, in the second 
by descent from one mother There were besides others bonds 
of union, such as confederacy between tribes, not unlike the 
political confederations or leagues of our own times. The 
most famous confederations of Pagan days were those of the 
Mutayyabin and the Fudiil , such a confederation could unite 
tribes however distant, such as *Adndnites and Kahtinites. 
Confederation could also take place between the Arabs and 
foreign settlers, in which case it took the form of clientship: 
thus of the Jewish tribes at Medinah, Nadir, Kainuka*, etc., 
some were confedeiates of the Aus, others of the Khazraj. 
The Jews of WAdi al-Kura were confederates of the Kami 
Hashim These will again be mentioned when we treat of 
clientship. 

A confederacy was the result of certain causes or conditions. 
Such a cause might be the presence of a prisoner who was 
unable to ransom himself He might then be branded with 
the mark of the captor tribe, and reckoned confederate with it.^ 
A confederate inheiited in the tribe just like a genuine member^ 
When he was killed, however, the blood-money paid for him 
was the half of what was paid for a genuine member of 
the tribe’ 

* Aghini, vu, no * Wuzara, 251. * Aghani, 11, 167 
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§ 7. Adoption. 

Adoption was a practice which resulted from the clan-feeling 
characteristic of Arabia before Islam. In such a case a man 
introduced into his family a slave, prisoner, or client, the last 
name being employed in all cases, and treated him as a member 
of his family The most famous case of adoption in pre-Islamic 
times was that of Umayyah, eponymus of the Umayyads, 
adopting a slave named Dhakwaii, to whom he gave the patro- 
nymic Abii ‘Amr, and who was regarded as Umayyah*s son 
A descendant of this man was Al-Walid Ibii ^Ukbah, brother 
of ‘Uthman Ibn Affan on the mothers side, and a distinguished 
Companion of the Prophet. 

The most celebrated case of adoption 111 Islam was that of 
Ziyad, “ his father’s son,” into the family of Abii Sufyan, father 
of Mu^awiyah the Arabian Sisyphus The story is told in the 
histories Ziyad was the son of a woman named Sumayyah, 
who was in slavery, and bore Ziydd to a Greek client of the 
tribe Thakif, named ‘Ubaid This fact was not generally known, 
and Ziyad’s parentage wa-^ gcneially supposed to be uncertain, 
whence he was called ‘‘his father’s son” When Mu‘dwiyah 
became a candidate for the Caliphate and requited help, he 
endeavoured to enroll among his adheients a number of the 
most sagacious of the Arabs Among these was Ziydd, whom 
he detei mined to adopt He theiefore obtained an affidavit 
from a wine-dealer of Ta’if named Abii Maryam al-Saliilf, to 
the effect that Abii Sufyan had come to his tavern and 
demanded a prostitute that Sumayyah had been brought by 
him to Abii Sufydn, and that Sumayyah in consequence gave 
birth to Ziydd The best histoiians disbelieve this story, which 
they suppose to have been a fabrication of Mu‘awiyah got up 
with the intention of securing the services of Ziydd, an intention 
which was realized Ziydd in consequence came to be called 
son of Abii Sufyan, after having been called son of Sumayyah/ 

' Aihir, m, 225 
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or “his father’s son.” Zi 3 ’ad’s family continued to count as 
members of the tribe Kuraish till they were expelled from it 
by the Caliph Mahdi in i6o A II , when they were again affiliated 
to the above-mentioned *Ubaid, and placed among the clients 
of the tribe Thakif ' A similar case was that of the family of 
Abu Bakrah, who, having been clients of the Prophet, became 
enrolled in the tribe Thakif , the same Caliph reduced them to 
their former condition 

An adopted member of a tribe was called daHy ‘supposititious.’ 
A man might be doubly supposititious, his clan bearing that 
relation to a tribe, and he himself bearing it to the clan 
Such a case was that of the poet Ibn Hannah, who was an 
adoptive member of the clan Khalj, which was itself adoptive 
in the tribe Kuraish. Cases were common in which a whole 
clan or tribe was adopted at once by another, owing to the 
former having settled among the latter, or having aided the 
latter. Such a case was that of the ‘ Cousins ’ at Basrah In 
the days of Omar I they settled among the Tamim, adopted 
Islam, and raided with the Moslems Their comrades said 
to them, “ Though you are not born Arabs, still you are our 
brethren and kinsmen, and our helpers, so wc will call you 
cousins” and this name they retained, counting thenceforth 
as Arabs ^ 

An adoptive member of a clan or family was reckoned as 
one of themselves, and inherited or was inherited like true- 
born members of it.® The Arabs were often inclined to adopt 
their clients, hoping to inherit their propeity. If a client 
perceived their intention, he would often refuse to be adopted. 
Thus Nusaib, the famous singer, refused to be adopted by his 
patrons “ I had rather,” said he, “ be a decent client than 
an adopted hanger-on, and I know that all you want is my 
property 

A source of clan-feeling, resembling confederation, was 
confraternity which might be instituted between tribes or 
individuals. This sort of relationship is still common among 

1 Ibid., VI, za * Aghani, iii, 76 ® Ibid., xvii, 94 * Ibid , 1, 134 
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Bedouins. Once become the brother of an Arab, he will help 
you and defend you as if the tie between you were one of 
blood. 

§ 8. Repudiation. 

This is the opposite of adoption in their nomenclature If 
a man were offended for any reason with his son, genuine or 
adoptive, he could repudiate, le disown him, and thereby 
cease to be responsible for the mischief wrought by that son. 
This could also be done by a family or clan, a deputation 
of which would go to the Market of ‘Ukaz, taking with them 
the repudiand, where they would publicly declare that they 
disowned him, and a crier would be employed to proclaim 
the same. Such a tribe would no longer be responsible for 
the acts of the repudiated member, nor exact compensation 
for mischief done to him The tribe KhuzA‘ah dealt thus with 
the pre-Islamic poet Kais Ibn al-Haddadiyyah ^ The act of 
repudiation was at times made out in a document 

The most famous case of repudiation in pre-Islamic times 
was that of ‘Amr Ibn al«-*As by his clan He had gone on 
business to Abyssinia with ‘Umarah son of al-Walid the 
Makhziimite, and the two fell out on the way. ‘Umdrah did 
some mischief to ‘Amr, who was of the tube Sahm ‘Amr 
cherished a grudge against *Umarah, and wrote to his father, 
requesting to be repudiated, so that his father should not be 
answerable for any vengeance that he took on the other. 
This was done Both clans repudiated the disputants, and 
a herald was sent to Meccah to proclaim the fact ^ 

Such repudiated persons used to gather together in the 
deserts and form gangs of desperadoes, who would infest the 
roads and annoy their former tribesmen In Islamic times they 
found themselves in antagonism to the government So YaMr 
al-Ahwal, a poet of Umayyad times, was a repudiate, who 
collected the destitute Azdites and the persons whom they had 
repudiated, and out of them formed a gang with which he 


^ Aghani, xm, 2 


, vui, 52 
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annoyed the Arab tribes, and infested the caravan routes Some 
slave-dealeis used to purchase repudiates and take them into 
the Roman empire 

Slaves in pre-Islamic times 


^ lavery is as ancient as mankind its el f, for it is natural for 
man to endeavour to tyrannize over others, and for the stron g 
to^ ensidvy IHe “weak , at” ~ tlie ^6m m encement of civilization, 
indeed, when a man had ov^ercome his enemy and got him in 
his power, he did not make a slave of him, but killed him : 
except, indeed in the case ot women, who were preserved Tor 
concubinage. At a late r period they took to making slaves of 
capti ves and em ploy ing them to till the fields or to mind sheep, 
or practise some handicraft, unless indeed they sold them as 
chattels This was the practice of the ancient civilizations of 
Assyna, Babylon, and Egypt , but the slave-trade also flouiished 
in the Roman empire, slaves being bought by the hundred and 
the thousand, bold like sheep, and treated like quadiupeds^ In 
the best days of the Roman empire the practice of marrying 
slave-girls was common , and whereas the Roman at fiist could 
beat or kill his slaves at pleasure, he presently became account- 
able for his conduct to the judges, and could be punished for 
ill-treatment of slaves 


Slaves existed in large numbers in the Roman empire, and 
were to be found in eveiy house Most of them had originally 
been captives of war, or were the piogeny of such captives. 
They weie employed in domestic duties or were taught some 
trade. There was a special market in which they were sold. 
The price vaiied fiom 20 Roman dinars to 4,000 The same is 
stated concerning other ancient empires The Persians, eg, 
vveie in the habit of making slaves of Turks taken in war, and 
presenting them to each other, not excepting Turkish princes. 
A case recorded is that of Parwiz, king of Persia, presenting the 
Greek emperor Maurice with 100 slaves, belonging to princely 
Turkish families, all of them of gieat beauty, with gold earrings 
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in their ears, the earrings containing pearls or gems. The 
Greek emperor made a leturn gift of (among other things) 
20 slave-girls, all daughters of princes of the Burgundians, 
Galliciaiis, Sclavs, Gascons, all neighbouring peoples. Each of 
the gills had on her head a crown of gold.^ 


§ lo. Slavery in Arabia. 

- 



i n war, or p urchase d th em^olLpeople dwelling near Arabia, such 
as the Abysbinians and the barbarous nations around Abyssinia. 
Slave-dealers brought slaves, male and female, from those regions 
to the Arabian peninsula, and so ld them in their mark ets at 
festiva l times The Kuraish dealt in slaves as they did in other 
merchandise A famous slave-dealer of pre-Islamic times was 
Abdallah son of Jud‘an, of the tube Taim, leader of the Kuraish 
in the Fijar war.Q^Vhen^a m an purchased a slave he w ould put 
a cold round his nccl^nd so drag him to his dwelling as though 
he were a horie.^ IC.the slave were a prisoner of war his forelock 
would be shorn off and deposited in a quiver till his ransom was 
paid ^ves were given as presents, just as they were sold, and 
inhciited among other piopeity, unless the operation called 
tadbir were executed, which consisted in the master piomising 
the slave liberty after the former’s death slave might form 
part of a bride’s nuptial gift. Such a case was that of the poet 
Basshar I bn Burd, who, with his mother, was the slave of a man 
of the tribe Azd, who, when he married an ‘Ukailitc woman, 
gave Basshar with his mother to her as part of the nuptial gift^ 
This indicates how many of them there the courts 

of p rinces and kings there^ would be hun dreds and THou^rrds. 
When the prince of the Himyar, Dhu’l-KulA’, visited Abii "^akr, 
he had with him, besides the members of his family, i,ooo slaves.® 
Every respectable Arab had in his house some slaves employed 
in domestic duties. Abdallah Ibn Abi Rabi‘ah had a number 

' lVIas‘ucli, I, 1 19 2 Ibid , 1, 282 2 Kutaibah, Ma*drif, 112. 

* Aghani, 111, 20. « Mas‘udi, 1, 287. 
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of Abyssinian slaves employed in all sorts of crafts(^Jfeome of 
them did military service, but their fidelity could not be lelied 
on ' Still, ^ases of thefr employment in battle occurred after the 
use of Islam also A slave’.** punishment for le gal offences wa^ 
half the punishment of a free man , ^ but in the division of booty 
after a battle they had no share , their shaie went to their 
master ^ j 

A special soit of slave was that kind calle d kinHy vid io lilldS’ 
the soil and was sold with it, resembling the serfs of the Roman 
empiie. ^ Sometimes a man lost his liberty gambling, this 
happened wdien Abu Lahab played for liberty with Al-*Asi Ibn 
Hisham, and won He made a slave of the other, and set him 
to feed his camels'* They used also to make slaves of their* 
debtors 

The Arabs m airied their slave-gn^ls, and the children of these 
slave-gills were regarded as slaves, unless the child were specially 
gifted, in wlilcTi case he w'ould probably be adopted as a s on. 
The most famous case of adoption of this style is that of 
‘Antarah of ‘Abs by his father Shaddad. He was the son of 
a slave-girl Zabibah , he was diiven from his father’s house till 
he m ide himself a name, wdien his father adopted him ’ Prior 
to Islam the Aiabs only manumiltccL thei r slaves for importa nt 
reasons ^If a sl ave d esired manumission h e w oul d de mand | 
to be s old, and if the master consented he would sell him to 
another master. After the rise of Islam manumission became 
fiequent for religious and political rea son s wh ich shall be s tated. 


'' § II. Clients in pre-Islamic times. 

^rhe client {inmdd) in Arabia occupied an intermediate 
position between a slave a nd a freeman ; in most cases he 
was a slave who had obtained his freedom. He corresponded 
then with the Libertin us oT^ancient Rome Any slave or 
prisoner who was manumitted by his owner became his 


* Aghani, i. 32 

^ Aghani, 111, 100. 


® Ibid , XIV, 124 
* Ibid , VII, 148. 


^ Kutaibah, Ma'arif, no. 
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maula or ch^t. He would then be regarded as related to 
his master or his master’s tribe or family. A client, eg, of 
‘Abbas was a client of the family Banii Hashim, the tribe 
Kuraish, and the nation Mudar^ At times the ascription was 
to the count! y of the former owner, the client being called 
client of the people of Meccah or Medinah. He counted 
then as a relative, only the relationship which in the case 
of a real descendant was said to be genuine {saiili) was m 
his case said to be not genuine. (*The word client (maula) is, 
however, sometimes loosely applied to a friend, neighbour, 
cousin, relation, confederate, son, uncle, guest, lover, follower, 
ally by marriage, etc. In all these cases the term may be 
said to be employed metaphoiically When it is technically 
used it applies to three sorts of clients • client by manumission , 
client by treaty, and client by blood. ) 

Clients by vianiimission — A client of this so rt is one who, 
having been a captive or slav e, has be en freed. Release of 
prisoners was sometimes executed as a reward for g ood 
co nduct^ So, too, a slave would often be promised his liberty 
on some condition. He would then become the client of the 
person who had manumitted him This principle was of some 
importance at the commencement of Islam, the Moslems not 
unfrequently obtaining the help of slaves against their masters 
by the promise of manumission Thus at the siege of Taif, 
in the year 8 A.ir, when the city made a stubborn resistance, 
the Prophet ordered a herald to offer liberty to all slaves who 
deserted to him, such slaves to become the clients of God 
and His Apostle , and many did so.^ There were also other 
reasons for manumitting them. 

When a slave was a captive taken in war, on the occasion of 
his manumission his forelock was shorn ; and though he was let 
go, he counted as the client of the person in whose possession 
that forelock was to be found. To this there is an allusion in 
the verses of Hassan Ibn Thabit, the prophet’s court-poet, after 


1 ‘Ikd Fail'd, 11, 3. 
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the battle of Uhud, in reply to verses by Hubairah Ibn AW 
Wahb : 

“ Took ye no thought how Allah's foices slew 
Those foes 'whose coipses in the well they threw • 

While many a captne ransomed without pay 
Became oui client, his foi clock shorn away ‘ 

Manumission by contract times the manumission was 
efTected by a contiact of sale between slave and owner, called, 
mnkdiabah This meant that the slave should give a bond for 
the payment of a certain sum, which when he had earned and 
paid, he should be manumitted Payment was sometimes in 
these cases made by instalments ) Abd Sah'd al-Mukn, one of 
the most distinguished of the Epjgpni, or second generation 
of Moslems, was originally a slave of a member of the tribe 
Jinidu*. He contracted for his manumission by payment of 40,000 
dll hems, and a sheep yearly for sacrifice, and so obtained it.* 

(ft has already been stated that a slave became the client of 
the person who manumitted him. He thereby was entitled to 
inherit him at his death At times it was contracted that the 
slave should become the client of some person who paid his 
manumission contract, instead of his former master^ At times, 
too, manumission was ‘ free,* 1 e without bringing the slave into 
the condition of client. The formula, “Thou art sd'ibaJiy^ 
addiesscd to a slave, implied that the slave was not to become a 
client, but had the right of leaving his money as he chose Among 
the most famous persons manumitted after this style was Sdlim, 
client of Abu Hudhaifah Ibn ‘Utbah, who came originally from 
Istakhr, and was the slave of Buthainah, wife of Abu Iludhaifah* 
(The Islamic code made it unlawful for the manumitted slave 
to become the client of any one but the former owner. Burairah, 
daughter of Sa*ud the Thakefite, came to ‘A*ishah to request 
the latter’s aid in making up her manumission contract-money. 
She had undertaken to pay five ounces of gold in five years 
‘A’lshah ofFered to pay the whole sum at once on condition 
of becoming the woman’s patroness, when manumitted Her 

1 Hisbam, ii, 105. * Kutaibah, Ma‘4rif, 154 * Ibid , 92. 
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owners, however, declined this proposal ‘A’lshah consulted the 
Prophet on the subject. His advice was that she should buy 
the woman (as a slave), then manumit her, and so become her 
pationess, on the ground that the person who actually manu- 
mitted a slave was the patioii.^ It was, however, permissible 
to purchase the right of patronage^, thus Abu Ma'shar 
(tiaditionalist) had obtained manumission by contract from 
a woman of the tribe Makhziim , after he had obtained his 
liberty the right of patron over him was pui chased by 
Umm Wiisa, daughter of Mansiir the Himyante® 

^Client by treaty — vAlso called client by confederation, or 
benefaction. In this case one man is connected with another 
by some service oi other, confederacy, association, or connection, 
going back for a series of generations , an example of such 
clients by confederation or association is to be found in the Jews 
of Yathiib, who, when the Prophet came thither, ^vere reckoned 
among the clients of the Aus and Khazraj This status of 
theirs had a lengthy history behind it, the substance of which 
IS that the Jews took up their abode in Yathrib some generations 
before the Christian era, and had made their home there before 
the migration of the Aus and Khazraj fiom Yemen Coming 
there they found the Jews in sole possession of the soil and the 
cattle, while they remained in poverty till one of their rulers 
named Mdlik Ibn ‘Ajlan consulted the King of Ghassan in Syiia 
on the subject of these Jews and icqucsted his assistance against 
them. They agreed to get the better of them by ticachery, and 
succeeded in their plot The Jews were in consequence de- 
pressed, and after this time if a Jew met with any injury from 
a member of the Aus or the Kliaziaj, instead of calling in the 
assistance of his tiibcsmen, he would appeal to his Arabian 
ncighbouis , and each jewnsh tube put itself under the pationage 
of one or other of the Aus and Khaziaj clans® They thus 
became the clients of those tribes in some cases the patronage 
belonging to a special family, eg. the Bami’l-Najjar, the 
Prophet’s uncles on the mother’s side 

* Bokhara, ii, 20 * Ma'aiif, 172. * Aghani, xix, 97 
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‘the nature of the clientship which existed after Islam is in 
most cases of the sort that has been last described ; the Arabs 
being the powerful lorJ^, to whom the peoples of the conquered 
countries attached themselves as scivants, fiiends, or associates : 
the resulting lelation received the name pationage (or chentship). 
Wheie it was foimally instituted the following formulae were 
employed one person says to another, “ Will you be my patron 
on condition of inheriting me at my death, and paying blood- 
money in my place during my lifc^” The other says, “ I accept.’^ 
Each class of the Aiabs had a coi responding class of clients ; 
so the Barmecides were clients of Al-Rashid , Persians below 
them in rank were similarly clients of peisons less exalted than 
the Caliph 

TA client in pre-Islamic times might perhaps be a Jew, 
Cnustian, 01 Magi an , this fact made no difference in his 
status ^So of the clients of the Prophet one was ongmall}' 
an Abyssinian, another a Greek, another a Copt, another 
a PersicJii ^ ^Adas, client of 'Utbah Ibn Abi Rabfah, was 
fiom Nineveh, and was killed at Badr, still being a Christian* 
^fter the rise of Islam the clients had in all cases to be 
Moslems, since a text of the Koian piohibited the bestowal 
of this relation on Jews or Christians Members of these sects 
^\cre therefore leckoncd among the dfiunmis (or tolerated sects^ 
(■Utenne Chentship — Clientship of this style was acquired by 
marriage with the client of a tribe The patronage in such 
a case would belong to the tribe whose client was the wife. 
Such a case is that of the poet Sudaif, who had been a client 
of the Khuzd'ah , picscntly he married a client of Abu Lahab, 

t id claimed the patronage of the Banii Hashim* 3 

There weie various rules, both special and general, affecting 
clients in AiabiaJ. A general rule was that a client was lower 
in rank than a fice man, but highei than a slave i.He might 
not be sold like a slave , but in respect of marriage and 
inheiitancc he had not the rights of a fiee man He might 
not many a free woman, and the blood-money paid for him was 
* Athir, u, 151. * Mas^udi, 1, 31. ® Aghani, xiv, 162, 
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only half what was paid for a free man ^ (The same was what 
was paid for a slave») Similarly, if he incurred a legal penalty, 
only half was exacted from him of what was exacted from 
a free manx 

The.special^rulea-3ianed with ...the ..vadotiis sorts-of^Hentship 
A client by manumission was inherited by his patron, but did 
not inherit him , a uterine client inherited, but was not 
inheiited,2 a client by treaty neither inheiited nor was 
inherited a man manumitted his slave, he became his 
patron, and had a right to his inheritance , he was called 
‘ benefactor' The ancient Roman law gave a third of the 
freedman's estate, however acquiied, to the master, who, if 
the freedinan died without offspring, inherited the whole ^ 

The clients counted as a factor of importance in the ‘clan- 
feeling' of the Arabs, and under Islam their influence became 
considerable , they even caused the transference of empire and 
the change of dynasties 


§ 12 Settlement of Aliens in Arabia. 

The bulk of the population of the Arabian peninsula consisted 
of ‘Adnanite and Kahtanite tribes, with their slaves, clients, 
and allies, but there were also large numbeis of settlers from 
Abyssinia, Syria, ‘Irak, Egypt, Persia, and India Some of 
these alien immigrants intermarried with the people of the 
countiy and presently lost their nationality, as was the case 
with the Syrians, Chaldjeans, and others Some entered the 
relation of allies or clients, eg the Jews and Christians. Some, 
eg the Abyssinians, Persians, and Indians, were lost among 
the slaves and clients Hence at the rise of Islam the 
population of Arabia consisted of Arabs who counted as 
pure, with the exception of certain Jewish tribes, such as the 
Kainuka* and Nadfr, a few Christians and a few free Persians, 
known as ‘ the Sons ' ^ 

^ Aghanx, xi, 176. * *Ikd Farid, 11, 262. 

3 Gibbon, ‘‘Decline and Fall,§ ** 11, 197. 
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These last were a Persian community resident in Yemen, 
and known as the Fi*ee Sons of the Persians, or more briefly 
the Sons, to distinguish them from the Persians who were 
clients. They were the descendants of that Persian army that 
came to tlie assistance of Saif Ibn Dhi Yazan the Himyarite 
against the Aby^ssinians, who had conquered the country Saif 
fled to the King of Persia, who (after a series of negotiations) 
despatched with him some thousand Peisian soldiers under a 
commander named Wahriz , in a battle fought after the arrival 
of the Persians in Yemen the latter were victorious, and the 
government was taken over by Saif with Wahnz for four years , 
he made slaves of the Abyssmiaiis, who, howevei, one day slew 
him in the chase, and fled to the mountain-tops. They were 
sought and killed, but the Yemenites were depressed by the 
death of Saif, and did not appoint a ruler from among them- 
selves, and remained under the government of the Persians 
until the rise of Islam. The two Peisian governors at that 
time were named Faiiiiz the Dailemite, and Radhiiyah . both 
adopted Islam. 

When the Persian army had obtained possession of Yemen, 
they married Arab women, and the offspring of these marriages 
got the title ‘Sons* Distinguished persons who thus originated 
were Ta’iis Ibn Kaisan and Wahb Ibn Munabbih, who lived 
early in Islam. The former was prominent in the generation 
that followed the Companions, the latter was eminent as a 
traditionalist and romancer. Another was the poet Waddah 
al-Yaman 

Persons of similar origin were also to be found in Syria, ‘Irdk, 
and Mesopotamia Their names, however, varied in different 
countries. In Yemen, as we have seen, they were called the 
‘ Sons.* In SaiVa m particular they were known as the ‘ Sons of 
the Free.* In Kiifah they were called Ahdimrahy in Basrah 
Asdwtrah (the chevalierb), in Mesopotamia Haddrtviah^ in Syria 
Jardjtmah} They were of some importance at the commence- 
ment of Islam, as they formed corps for the assistance of the 

^ Aghani, xvi, 76. 
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Moslems, in consequence whereof they continued to be dis- 
tinguished from other non-Arabian Moslems as not being clients. 

I 13 Government in pre-Islamic times. 

The Arabs had no dynasty m pre-Islamic times, with the 
exception of that of the Tubba’s in South Arabia, which does 
not come within the scope of our present inquiry In place of 
government, then, they had a system of piinciplcs which served 
as the pivot of their judgments and transactions for the pre- 
servation of their political lelations and social ethics a system 
seiving as a substitute for the Administrative and Political 
Codes of civilized nations 

The chieftainship or headship could only be given to persons 
commended by the clan-feeling, and otherwise of eminence. If 
the claims of several from the point of view of the clan were 
equal, the eldest was preferred Thence it comes that the word 
sheikh means both old man and chieftain If for any reason 
it was not easy to choose, they had recourse to drawing_^lots 
Similarly, when there was a confederacy of tribes for the puipose 
of fighting, and they wanted a chief, lots would be drawn 
between the several chieftains , he on whom the lot fell became 
captain of the confederacy. This was the case with the Bedouin 
Arabs who formed the bulk of the population of Aiabia , as for 
Meccah, the chieftainship there belonged to the keeper of the 
Ka‘bah in the first part of this woik an account has been given 
of their administrative system. 

In every tribe in pre- Islamic times certain houses were re- 
nowned for holding the chieftainship and for nobility , in such 
houses, then, the right to the chieftaincy would inheie. Such 
houses were that of Hashim Ibn *Abd Manaf among the 
Kuraish, that of Hudhaifah Ibn Badr al-Fazdii in Kais, that 
of Zurdrah Ibn ‘x^df m Tamfm, that of Dhu'l-Jaddain Ibn 
Abdallah Ibn Hammam in Shaiban, that of the Band Rayyan 
of the Baiiu’l-Hanth Ibn Ka‘b in Yemen These houses acquired 
a superior degree of nobility by the fact of the chieftancy having 
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been held for three successive geneiations in them at the least. 
Members of such families were more influential than other 
members of the same tribe The Islamic rulers used to take 
account of this fact in their appointments to office. Ibn ‘Abbas 
in his counsels to Al-Hasan son of ‘All said, “Give the offices 
to the people of the luling families, as thereby their tribes will 
be conciliated ’’ 

Though the Bedouin chief was an absolute monarch, he would 
not ordinarily give judgment entiiely on his own responsibility, 
but would in most cases consult his friends and the members 
of hib family. Still, he would be ready to give audience to any 
member of the tribe, and have no bodyguard He would be 
leady to sit and talk with humble and exalted alike. Titles 
of honour and respectful modes of address were unknown to 
the Bedouins When they addressed their ruler they called 
him by his name In demanding his right the Bedouin would 
employ language which reflected his nobility of soul and 
detestation of injury, or Bedouin pride Teims denoting various 
relationships according to age, such as father, uncle, son, bi other, 
were, however, employed by the chieftain in addressing his 
subjects. Something of the same was kept up after the com- 
mencement of Islam, when the Caliph was addressed by his 
ordinary name, and openly contradicted. At a later period 
the customs of a court were introduced; the sovereign was 
isolated, and the distance between governor and governed 
increased. 

§ 14. Virtues of the Arabs in pre-Islamic times 

Fidelity . — The Arabs, it must be observed, rarely requited 
any judge to settle their disputes, owing to those natural virtues 
which served as a substitute for judge and jury, and kept them’ 
from committing any base act. The chief of these virtues is\ 
fidelity, for that when it takes root in any nation renders the 
law court unnecessary for it. For the judicial authority only 
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has to decide where one party or the other is not faithful This 
quality was deeply rooted in the Arab character, the more 
deeply the further the Arab was from the towns, the more he 
was in the heart of the desert ^Perfidy and deceit only live in 
tall castles where they are shaded by luxuiious gardens 

Fidelity is printed in the sayings of the people of the deseit, 
in their songs and their proverbs, and is revealed in their 
customs and characteristics, and indeed in all their works : with 
them it is instinctive, with others artificial and factitious The 
story of Han^alah of Tay and Al-Nu‘man Ibn al-Mundhir gives 
an excellent illustration of this quality. Hanzalah promised 
Al-Nu*man that he would come back after a year to meet 
his death Al-Nu‘min demanded a warranty Suraik son of 
*Adi offered himself, doubtless trusting in Bedouin fidelity, 
which was maintained by Hanzalah, who returned at the 
appointed time, without having to be fetched by soldiers or 
policemen This induced Al-Nu^man to pardon him^ 

A still more signal instance of fidelity is that recorded of 
Samau’al Ibn *Adiya Imru*ul-Kais the Kindite had deposited 
with him some valuable armour and furnituie, and after doing 
so had migrated to the Byzantine empire, where he died before 
he could return The King of Kindah sent to demand the arms 
and furniture deposited with Samau’al, who refused to deliver 
them. His reply, when piessed, was that he would not betray 
a trust, nor fail in the fidelity which was his duty The king 
sent an army against him, and besieged him in his fortress , 
and Samau’al’s son was taken prisoner by the besiegers The 
king thereupon threatened Samau'al that he would slay this 
son, unless the deposit were delivered to him, but Samau’al 
still refused, declaring that he would be faithful to his trust 
whatever the king might do The son was presently slaughtered 
before the father’s eyes Still the fortress held out, and the 
king was compelled to raise the siege. Samau’al endured the 
pain of bereavement, and only delivered the arms to Imiu'ul- 
Kais’s heirs. 


^ Mustatraf, j, i6i. 
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Men of this character required no system of laws, and could 
dispense with armies and police Especially if we add to this 
their loftiness of soul, their high spirits, their dislike of baseness, 
their liberality, and similar qualities, all characteristic of the 
Bedouin Arabs. 


§ j 5. Neighbourhood 

The right based on vicinity is of the same class as that which 
is observed when the Bedouin is faithful to his engagements 
and defends those who aie committed to his care The Bedouin 
will defend his neighbour as he defends himself. This notion 
of vicinity originally means defence of a near neighbour, which 
indeed is a natural form of mutual assistance A proveib says, 
“ Rather a neighbour near than a brother far away** The word, 
however, came to be used rather moie loosely, and derivatives 
of it mean only protection, and to imploie protection It is 
curious that the root of these words appears to signify almost 
the opposite of these ideas, viz ‘ to wTong * When a man was 
afraid of suffering any wiong, he would go to one who was 
capable of protecting him, and say to him, “ Make me a neigh- 
bour,** in which case the man so appealed to would defend him 
to the best of his power , and, indeed, such a neighbour would 
receive more attention than the protector^ own family. 

An illustration of this process is to be found in the story of 
the poet Al-A*sha. This person composed an encomium on 
Al-Aswad al-‘Ansi, and received m return a present of robes 
and ^beigris. He had to pass on his way home through the 
territory of the Band ‘Amir, and he feared they might rob him 
of his goods. So he went to ‘Alkamah Ibii ‘Uldthah, and used 
the formula which has been mentioned. ‘Alkamah made him 
‘ his neighbour * ; the poet then asked if this implied protection 
from mankind and Jinn He was told that it did “And from 
death ? ** he went on to ask. The answer to this was in the 
negative So the poet left Alkamah and went to ‘Amir Ibn 
TufaiL This person answered both questions in the affirmative 
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The poet asked him what he meant by guaranteeing him against 
death , the other answeied that in the event of the poet being 
slain, he would send blood-money for him to his relations. 
With tins the poet expressed himself satisfied ^ 

If a man came seeking “ to be made a neighbour,” and found 
his piotector away from home, it was considered sufficient for 
him to tie the end of his robe to a tent-rope By this act he 
became the neighbour of the owner of the tent, who was bound 
to defend him, and seek satisfaction for any wrong done him ^ 

It IS stated that when ‘Amir Ibii Tufail died his sons erected 
stones enclosing the space of a squaie mile round his giave, in 
which space neither cattle were to feed nor was anyone to ticad 
or ride This signified symbolically the caie with which ‘Amir 
obseived the lights of ‘ neighbours * in his lifetime.® 

This right continued to be obseived after the introduction of 
Islam by the Arabs, except perhaps such as had intermixed 
with foreign nations in conquered countries The limits within 
which it could be exercised were narrowed by political necessity, 
for important persons became government functionaries, and 
protection when demanded was against a governor who was 
searching for a man Whtn such a person demanded ‘neigh- 
bouihood,’ he would be told that a man could protect another 
against his tribe, but not against his sovereign This was 
because they were afraid of losing their post<? Such a case 
was that of the poet Ibn Mufarngh Having satirized the Banu 
Ziyad, he requested the protection of Al-Ahnaf Ibn Kais against 
‘Ubaidallah son of Ziyad, who was at that time governor of 
Basrah Al-Ahnaf refused, fearing lest he might lose his place. 
At the same time he offered to protect the poet against the 
Banu Sa‘d, his own tribe The poet went to other distinguished 
Arabs, but they all refused to take up his cause for the same 
ground.* 


' Aghani, viii, 83. ® Ibid., n,*i84. 


* Ibid , XV, 139 


* Ibid , xvji, 56. 
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§ 16 Chivalry. 

Another quality natural to the Arabs and enabling them to 
dispense with police and judicial authority was one that belongs 
to the age of Bedouin Paganism, and corresponds with the 
European chivalry Jt is a combination of courage, generosity, 
and courtesy This quality played a great part in pagan days, 
owing to the sensibility of the Arabs, whose feelings could be 
roused or allayed by a verse of poetry, and whom a single word 
could fire with enthusiasm Oftentimes an Arab would sacrifice 
his life to the utterance of a single word, or to escape hearing 
one Hence dififerent forms of boasting-matches were common 
at the Arabic fairs and meetings, such matches having the effect 
of encouraging the puisuit of virtue, and rendering judicial 
administration unneccssaiy 

Other Arabic virtues, such as hospitality, munificence, Jiigii- 
mindedness, scarcely belong to our present subject. 
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CHAPTER 1 . 

Arabian Polity in the time of the Pious Caliphs. 

From the years 1 1--41* A.H, 

§ I. Islamic Society. 

We have seen that the rivalries and contentions of the Aiabs 
had for their subjects c^an- feeling and pedigree. Among the 
alterations introduced by Islam was this, that the Aiabs became 
united and formed one society, however different their pedigrees 
or their homes Before Islam, Yemenite would contend with 
Hijazite, Mudarite with Himyante, etc. Similar rivalry was to 
be found between the various clans, tribes, and families , but 
when Islam came they were all united under one banner, with 
one title, Islam. “Moslems are biethien,*’ said the Prophet, 
and in his discourse on the day of the taking of Meccah he 
informed the Kuraish that God had abolished the pride of 
pagan days and contentions concerning nobility of pedigree * 
all men were of Adam, and Adam himself of the dust ^ Similarly, 
in the Sermon at the Farewell Pilgi image he told his audience 
that God was one, and their father one, all were sons of Adam, 
and Adam was taken out of the dust , the most honourable in 
God*s eyes was the most pious ; only piety gave the Arab any 
advantage over the non-Arab ^ 

The first Caliphs followed the Prophet^s example in \hx§^ 
matter, especially Omar I The story of Jibilah Ibii al-Aiham 
illustrates this. After his conversion to Islam this man, who 
had been king of Ghassan, was making the circuit of the Kabbah, 
when the end of his tunic was trodden on by a member of the 


^ Ilisham, 11, 219. 


Jahi^, Bayan, i, 164. 
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tribe Fazdrah, the tunic becoming undone in consequence. 
Jibilah raised his hand and hit the Fazarite a blow that broke 
his nose Omar, on being appealed to by the wounded man, 
desired to bieak Jibilah’s nose in retaliation How so, asked 
Jibilah, am I not a king and this man a plebeian ? Omar leplied 
that Islam had made the two equal, and that Jibilah had no 
advantage over the Fazarite except in piety and health Jibilah 
was so displeased with this ruling that he determined to desert^ 

Cleaily, then, the great bond of union was Islam Neverthe- 
less some supeiiority was assigned to the Aiabs as being the 
mainstay of Islam Omar in his will left instructions that the 
Bedouins should be treated well, as being the stock of Arabia, 
and the substance of Islam ^ He warned against foreign ways , 
and indeed Islam was an Arabian movement which united the 
Arabs against non-Arabs^ Omar was the first sovcieign who 
assigned the Arabs their piivileges, making it unlawful foi them 
to be made captive A maxim of his was that it was a disgrace^ 
for an Arab to possess the person of an Arab, since God had ' 
given them plenty of opportunities of making slaves, by enabling 
them to conquer foieign countries All Arab women who had 
been enslaved, whether before or after the beginning of Islam, 
weie redeemed by him,** in virtue of a tiadition N o capt ives 
in Islam”') 

Omar would permit no foreigner to enter Medinah , ^ he also 
divided Khaibar among the Moslems and drove the Jews out. 
Similarly, he divided the Wadi al-Kuia and drove the Christians 
of Najian to Kiifah,^ in order that the Arabian peninsula might 
be free from non-Moslems (^He was gieatly anxious concerning 
the Arabian union, and encouraged the Arabs to guard their 
pedigrees, lest their clan-feelmg should be lost ^ A maxim 
ascribed to him is, Learn your ped'grees, and be not like the\' 
Nabataean, who when asked about his origin says from such 
and such a village”® 

^ Agham, xiv, 4. ® Athii, 111, 25. ® W 1 186 

. * Mas^udi, 1, 29. ® Athir, 11, 280 ® Khaldun, 1, 109. 
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§ 2. Arabian Union, 

Still, anxious as was Omar to keep the Arabs together, he 
nevertheless urged them to make homes m ‘Irak and Syria, one 
of his maxims being, “The Hijaz is no home for you except 
as a forage-ground, travel se the land which God has promised 
in His book that you are to inherit ” ^ He was aware that there 
were to be found in Syria and Truk Arabs who would associate 
themselves with the Arabs of Arabia and assist them to victory. 
The Arabs of ‘Irak bore a grudge against the Persians for 
persecutions that they had been forced to undergo at their 
hands It is true the religion of the Persian and Syrian Arabs 
was Christianity, but m spite of this thejr welcomed the Moslems 
and helped them, their patriotism being a more powerful motive 
than religion Specially great was the help given by the Arabs 
of ‘Irak, who fought side by side with the Moslems and indi- 
cated to them the weak spots m the enemy. So Zubaid of the 
tribe Tay fought on the Moslem side in the Rattle of the Bridge, 
and was killed there, he being a Christian, his motive being 
Arab patriotism Similarly, on the day of Buwaib, Anas Ibn 
Hilal al-Namiii joined the Moslem ranks, bunging with him 
a great force of his tribesmen, who were Chiibtians, but tliey 
wished to take the side of their countrymen ^ Many of the 
Taghlibites, who also were Christians, acted in the same way. 

Similarly, cases can be cited as illustrating the conduct of the 
Arabs of ‘Irak and Syria who, even when they did not actually 
join the Moslem ranks as fighteis, nevertheless assisted them 
by counsel or as spies. When Khdlid Ibn ‘Ukbah went to raid 
the Byzantine territory, he was met by a Christian Arab, who 
told the general that, though not of his religion, he would as 
a countryman give him good advice So he told him that the 
Byzantines would fight till midday if they found the enemy 
weak, they would annihilate them ; but if the enemy made 


^ Khaldun, i, 122. 


^ Athlr, 11, 215. 
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a stubborn resistance, the Byzantines would leave them and fly. 
This observation was of assistance to the Moslem general ^ 

Omar was well aware of the tie that bound the Aiabs 
together, when he urged his followers to conquer Syria and 
‘Iiik And when he saw how the Arabs of ‘Iiak had helped 
the Moslems, he had before him the following pioblcm The 
Moslems when conquerors thought of la> ing the burden of the 
capitation-tax on the mcmbeis of tolciatcd cults, who included 
the Christian Arab tubes Taghlib, lyad, and Namir These 
tribes objected to such a tax. Omar consulted his colleagues. 
They pointed out that as Aiabs they would never be content 
to pay the tax, and that having it in their power to do the 
Moslems damage, they ought not to be tempted to help the foe. 
This agreed with Omaris own opinion, who made them pay 
alms like the other Moslems, only stipulating that they should 
not ChiisHanize then chikhcn^ 

Ills purpose heicin was to maintain the A i able union, which 
he regarded as of first importance, and ^^hen Al-Walid Ibn 
‘Ukbah started to conquet Trak and Mesopotamia, he was 
joined by the Christian Arabs in that country with the exception 
of the tube Iy 4 d , this tube migrated into Byzantine territory. 
Infoimalion of this was sent by Al-Walid to Omar, who wrote 
to the Byzantine emperor as follows Know that an Aiab 
lube has left our country and entered youis. cither send them 
back to us, 01 we will send all the Christians in our country to 
you The Byzantine emperor accoidingly commanded the, 
tube to return.® 

Expansion — Omar uigcd the Aiabs to conquer Syria and 
Trdk, in order to extend the Arabic community, and to employ 
its aid in fighting Gieeks and Pcisians. He would not pcimit 
, his forces to vcntuie into the countues beyond these bcfoie the 
year 17 or 18 AH, this extended spheie of operations being 
termed by them ‘ expansion ’ So when ‘Amr Ibn al 'As asked 
for leave to conquer Egypt, a country with which he was 
acquainted fiom Pagan days, saying that if Eg) pt were taken 
* Aghani, iv, 187. * Ma‘arif, 193. ® Alhir, 11, 262. 
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it would be a source of strength to the Moslems, as being the 
richest, and at the same time the least warlike of lands, Omar 
would not at first grant permission Even when aftei ‘Amr’s 
urgent entreaty he had yielded, he still hesitated, and said to 
‘Amr “ Go, I pray God’s blessing on thy expedition, and 
despatches mil reach thee from me* should one icach thee 
commanding to retreat, befoie thou hast enteied Egypt or set 
foot upon its soil, then retreat , but if thou have entered it 
before the despatch reaches thee, then go on thy way, relying 
on God’s aid ” ‘Amr set out hastily with his army, fearing the 
arrival of a despatch ordering him to retreat , and, indeed, a 
letter did reach him at a spot near Al-'Arish, outside the 
boundaries of Egypt , so he would not open the letter till he 
had got to Al-‘Arisli, which is within Egyptian territory The 
text of the letter was found to be as follows “ In the name of 
God, etc. From the Caliph Omar Ibii al-Khattab to ‘Ami Ibn 
al-‘As, on whom be God’s peace and blessings If this my letter 
reach thee before thou hast entered Eg3^pt, return , but if thou 
hast already set foot on Eg>ptian soil, go on, and know that 
I will reinforce thee” So he went on and conquered the 
countr3^ 

When the Moslems conqueied Ahwaz, Omar said he wished 
there were a mountain of fire behvecn the Moslems and Pars, 
so that neither the Persians nor the Moslems could get at each 
other In a similar strain he foibade the Moslems to cross the 
sea When a Moslem force thought of settling in any place or 
forming a camp in a conquered district, he always commanded 
them to erect their dwellings nowhere where they would be 
separated by water from the capital (Medinah) It must be 
somewhere wheie he would be able to come to them on his 
camel He was cleaily heiem adhciing to his Arabic patriotism, 
and anxious that the centre of Islam should continue to be m 
Arabia. Even when he was compelled by circumstances to 
assent to expansion, he maintained his former opinion with 
regal d to the Kuraish, whom he confined to Medinah, and would 
not permit to go away. The woist thing he feared for the 
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nation, he used to say, was diyjersiun in ruifiig-ii-x.ountiie^ If 
ever a man came and asked for leave to join a foray, Omar 
would reply, “ Thou hast raided sufficiently with the Prophet of 
God , rathei than thou shouldst go raiding to-day it were better 
for thee to quit the woild ” This of course was meant only for 
the Kurashite lefugees When ‘Uthman came to the throne he 
relaxed the rule, and most of them joined Mu^awiyah m Syria, 
or spread over various countries ^ 

The policy of Omar then aimed at restricting the Arabs to 
the Arabian peninsula, Syria, and Trdk, while the Kuraish were 
to remain in Mcdiiiah, as the centre of Islam, of which they 
were the source and the foundation He was, however, unable 
to arrest the wave of conquest, and had finally to countenance 
the expansion 

That patiiotism which Islam mainlained was equivalent to 
the bond of Arabic union, whence the two terms (Islamic union 
and Arabian union) were synonymous at this time, especially 
among the nations that were subject to the domination of the 
Caliphs So with the Syiians the word Tayyayiithd means 
both ‘Moslems’ and ‘ Arabs.’ ^ The diffeicnce introduced by 
Islam was that in pagan days the Arabs formed a variety of 
nationalities according to their different pedigiees, whereas in 
Islamic days they became a single nationality, thinking of them- 
selves as Aiabs, and forgetting the founders of the individual 
tubes, in accordance with the spiiit of Islam For pride of 
pedigicc, pride in piety was substituted , and within Islam itself 
flesh bonds of a subsidiaiy sort were started such as had been 
unknow n before. 


§ 3. Classes of Arabs within Islam. 

When the Prophet started his mission he required listeners 
and helpers. There gathered round him many of his tribe, who 
believed his assertions and gave him their aid , some of them 
migrated to Abyssinia, and all migrated to Mcdinah with him, 

I Atbir, 111, 90. ^ Hilal, xiii, pt, 2 , 

3 
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and took the name Emigrants They were the eaihest class of 
Moslem. When he came to Medinah the people of that city 
believed him and helped him, and these received the name 
Helpers These formed another class. The two together were 
called Companions of the Piophct These were afterwards 
further subdivided into a number of^ companies, united by some 
special bond, consisting in some special ciicumstance common 
to them all, connected in some way with the fuitherance of 
Islam Thus the battle of Badi being of gieat consequence for 
the support of the new religion, those Companions who took 
part 111 that battle foiined a special class, who received the name 
Badiis. Another class was formed by those pci sons who took 
part 111 the battle of Kadisiyyah, which detei mined the fate of 
Peisia * these weie called the Kadisiyyah Veteians Special 
piivileges were assigned by the Moslems to the members of 
each of these classes , and the persons who had taken part in 
‘ either of these fights were entitled to higher pay than the others. 

Something of the same soit holds good of those who took 
part in the taking of Meccah, and the other battles that deter- 
mined the fate of Islamic paitics, such as the battle of the 
Camel and the battle of Siffhi *Alfs followers paid special 
honour to those who had fought in the former of these battles, 
since in it the paitisans of ‘All M^erc victorious, whereas for a 
similar i ca^on Mu‘awiyah’s follow ers paid honoui to those 
who had fought in the second Mu^ciwiyah gave such poisons 
cxtia pay 

Another ground for distinction w^as piiorityin migrating to 
Medinah, or in swcaiing allegiance to the Prophet So we get 
as special classes those who swore at ‘Akabah and those who 
were in the Cave Those who accompanied the Piophct before 
the Oath of Agi cement (at Hudaibiah) wcie regarded as 
sLipciior to those who joined the Prophet after that date. A 
fuilhcr scries of d slinctions were such as were produced by 
religious or administrative ciicumstances, such as ‘Those who 
knew the Koian^by heait,' ‘Readers of the Koran/ ‘Those 
whose hearts were united ' (le. peisons bribed to accept Islam), 
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Govcniois, Judge*?, Epigoni (i c the second generation of 
Moslems), Succebsors of the Epigoni, etc. 

Clan-feeling, or the patriotism of descent, did not entirely 
cease after the intioduction of Islam, but it was turned into a 
religious direction. The noblest pedigree came to be that 
which was neaiest to the Prophet’s tribe, Kuraish , members of 
that tribe were not only legaided as exceeding others in nobility, 
but they had the pnoiity for offices and commands, as well as , 
pay, especially after the propagation of the tradition “The j 
Sovereigns are of Kuraish”^ Members of the tribe were 
supposed to possess various natural privileges over the rest of 
mankind, eg, Kurashite women can (it was supposed) conceive 
after the age of 6o, and Arab women after 50, whereas in the 
case of others the latter even is impossible,^ No daughter of 
a Kurashite woman could become a slave-giil ,■’ no Kurashite 
could possibly be a free-thinker,^ no Kurashite should study 
deeply anything but sacred histor}"^ It was, indeed, very long 
bcfoie any disputed the light of the Kuiaish to the soveieignty. 

Each of the above-mentioned classes of the Companions of 
the Prophet, both Emigrants and Helpers, had special interests 
and special partisans, especially in the Umayyad peiiod, when 
the awe inspired by the piophetic office had departed, and 
the spirit of pagan times had icturned The Refugees and 
Helpers began to remember the old disputes between the 
‘Adnaii and Kahtan, the former being of the first nationality j 
(Mudar), whereas the lattei (Aus and Khazraj) were of the | 
second These two parties were apt to range themselves on 
opposite sides in the disputes that broke out, eg, the Helpers 
ranged themselves with ‘All and the bulk of the Refugees with 
Mu‘awiyah As of old, their disputes took the form of mutual 
satire and boasting-matches. 

The Helpers — the people of Medinah — were among the 
bravest of mankind, and formed an elcctne council, who were 
authorized to select a sovereign, and whose ruling bound the 

* ‘Ikd Farid, 11, 40 - Aghdiii, xiv, 88 Ibid., xiv, no. 

* Ibid., XIV, 60. ® Jdhiz, Bayan, 1, 151 
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rest of the coiriiiiunity : they formed the party of ‘AH and 
the rest of his house When Mu'dwiyah endeavoured to possess 
himself of the sovereignty, the people of Medinah were his 
most vehement opponents, and thereby incurred the detestation 
of his paitisans, who tried by all means to humiliate them; 
they would even tiy to deprive them of the title Helper. 
A certain Helper, it is said, asked to be introduced to 
Mil'll vvij-ah’s presence. The chamberlain proceeded to announce 
some Helpers. ‘Amr Ibn al-‘As, who was present, asked the 
Caliph what that title meant, and requested that their original 
tribal names should be brought into use agaiix 

§ 4 Policy of the Pious Caliphs 

During the time of the Pious Caliphs Islam had no political 
sovereignty, the Caliphate being a religious office, with rules 
based on piety, mercy, justice, etc, in a style to which no 
age can show any parallel The heio of this age, indeed we 
may say the hero of Islam, was Omar Ibn al-Khattdb, whose 
acts and judgments were of a sort rarely united in an individual. 
His virtues are well known and are lecorded in many books 
Abu Bakr would not have been inferior to him, had it not 
been for the short duration of his lule His services to Islam 
arc sufficiently characterized by his defeat of the Apostates, 
le, the Arabs who revolted from Islam after the Prophet’s 
death, when the Moslems were afraid that their empiie would 
melt away, it being still m its infancy. Abu Baki fought 
strenuously with the Apostates, and saved the religion. The 
same is also true of ‘AH and ‘Uthmdn. 

(rt) Abu Bakr—T\\& age of the Pious Caliphs is the real golden > 
age of Islam The Caliphs of this peiiod are celebrated for' 
tempeiance, piety, and justice When Abu Bakr was converted i 
he was in possession of 40,000 dirhems, an enoimous fortune* 
at that time, and he spent the whole of it in furtheiing Islam, as 
well as what he made in tiade When Caliph he kept a treasury, 
but expended all its contents on the Moslems, and at his death 
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nothing was found remaining therein save one dinar He would 
ordinarily walk on foot to his house at Sunkh, on the outskirts 
of Medinah, and scaicely ever rode his horse. When he came 
to Medinah he would conduct public prayer, and return in 
the evening to Sunkh Each day he would go early to market, 
and buy and sell , he had also a small flock, which he would 
at times lead to pasture himself Before he became Caliph 
he was in the habit of milking the sheep for his tribe, and 
when he had attained that dignity, hearing a slave-girl regret 
that she and her household would not get sheep milked for 
them gratis, he assured her that he would continue to do the 
milking, and that he hoped his new dignity would cause no 
change in his conduct Six months after he became Caliph 
he came to live in Medinah, and asserted that it was impossible 
while driving a trade to look after the concerns of the Moslems, 
since the latter required undivided attention He therefore 
gave up his business, and lived on the 6,000 dirhems which 
was allowed him yearly as stipend At his death he ordered 
that a small estate which belonged to him should be sold, 
and the proceeds returned to the Moslem community as a set-off 
for the sums which he had taken from them 

(d) Omar Ibn al-Khattdb — In his time vaiious countries were 
conquered, spoil multiplied, the tieasures of the Persian King and 
the Roman Emperor were poured in streams before his troops, 
nevertheless he himself manifested a degree of abstemiousness 
and moderation at no other time attained Thus it is stated that 
he would address the people clad in a gaiment patched with 
leather. When he had spent his allowance, and required more 
money, he would go to the keeper of the tieasury and borrow 
some, promising to pay it back out of the next instalment of 
his stipend He was a severe guaidian of the pioperty of the 
Moslems, which he would expend on objects of public utility. 
He managed both religious and political matters himself ; he 
occupied himself personally with spreading the faith, with 
teaching the Arabs the ai tides of religion, and going from 
street to street to read the Koran and cxhoit his hcaieis to 
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piety. He was himself the fiist to practise what he preached. 
He assigned a penalty of 8o stripes for the drinking of wine 
He would send Readers of the Koran to the Bedouins to 
instruct them in the sacred book, and presently send examiners 
to test their knowledge , if a man were found to know nothing 
of the Koran he would be beaten, sometimes to death ^ He 
kept sharp scrutiny of his governors and generals, and inquired 
strictly into their conduct If any of them showed a tendency 
to deviate from the straight path he would bring them back 
into it, without respect of persons , even the famous General 
Khilid Ibn al-Walid was not spared On one occasion, when 
he was supposed to have been guilty of some improper act, 
he was summoned to appear before Omar, who rebuked him 
and threatened him as if he had been a slave, and KhAlid 
did not reply.^ He at times chastised governors of provinces 
with the rod, or rated them, and not one of them would venture 
to offer any opposition. He used to punish with special seventy 
those who diank wine or coveted the piopeity of the Moslems. 
Nevertheless, he treated the Moslems in a fatherly way, and 
would often entertain them at tables in parties of ten. When 
he despatched his generals on expeditions, he would visit their 
houses and see that their families wanted for nothing He 
was just to all mankind and kindly even to non-Moslems. 
Discipline was maintained everywhere duiing his reign, and 
all who either entered the Moslem community or abode under 
the Moslem flag were content and satisfied. He kept an iron 
hand on the reins of government; when he was assassinated 
it was shaken, and revolts broke out everywhere, especially in 
Khorasan, Sijistan,^ and other distant regions. 

(c) ^Utlundn Ibn ^Affdn — This Caliph resembled the other Pious 
Caliphs, except for his w'eakness and subservience to some of 
his Umayj^ad relatives, which provoked resentment on the part 
of the other Moslems, and especially the people of Medinah, 
for causes that have already been explained. His murder was 
presently used by the Umayyads as an excuse for appropiiating ^ 
» Agham, xvi, 58. * Athir, u, 174. s Ibid , lu, 60 
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the CaliplidLe tu themselves. ‘UthmAii, it should be observed, 
was the first Caliph who amassed wealth for himself on the 
day of his death, it is stated, his steward had in his hands 
15,000 dinars and a million dirhems on ‘Uthman’s account ; he 
was also in possession of estates at Wddi al-Kurd, Hunain, and 
elsewhere, valued at 100,000 dinais, to which must be added 
^reat herds of camels and hoises In his days the Companion'^ 
of the Prophet began to amass estates and to build them^ 
selves residences, as well as to store up money’ Thus they 
accustomed themselves to comfort and luxury. When he was 
followed by ‘All, wlio reintroduced Omar’s asceticism, they 
disliked the change, and were encouraged to resist by the 
enterprise of Mu‘awiyah, who dangled befoie their eyes hopes 
of gain. 

(fl?) son of Abil Tdltb — Numerous anecdotes arc on record 
illustrating the asceticism and piety of the fouith Caliph He 
was a fervent Moslem, free both in speech and in action, 
unacquainted with crooked ways, and unable to employ luscs 
His sole concern was religion, and the basis of all his actions 
was the truth. As an illustration of his plainness of living, 
it is recorded that when he married Fatimah, the Piophet’s 
daughter, they had no bed save a lam’s skin to he on at night, 
and to feed their camel from in the daytime. They had no 
servant When he was Caliph some money came to him from 
Ispahan; this he divided into se\cn portions, and, as a loaf of 
biead remained over, he divided that also into seven poitions 
He woie a tunic too thin to protect him from the cold Once 
when he was seen carrying a dirhem’s worth of dates that 
he had bought m a wrapper, some of his subjects offered to 
carry them for him ; he replied that this was the duty of 
the paterfamilias. Once when asked to describe the proper 
condition of a Moslem, he replied, “Pinched with famine, diy 
with thirst, blear-e3'ed with tears An anecdote illustrating 
his justice is that, seeing a cuirass belonging to himself in 
another man’s possession, he bi ought the man up before the 
' Mas^iidi, 1, 301. * Atlui, 111, 204 
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judge Shuiaih, yet acted as the othei’s advocate. When he 
sent soldiers on expeditions he urged them to deal gently 
with the enemy, and particularly to see that no harm befell 
the women. 

He held severe scrutinies over his officials, out of his zeal 
for justice and truth , this was what Omar also had done 
Had he come to the throne in Omar’s time, when the Moslems 
weie still under the awe inspired by the Piophct, and still 
zealous believers, he would probably have enjoyed a longer 
reign ; but when he became sovereign, men’s dispositions had 
already been spoiled, and political ambition was rife. The most 
ambitious and the most astute of all was Mu*dwiyah son of 
Abii Sufyan, who got a party together by his liberality, his 
plotting, and his unscrupulousness , while ^Alf was alienating 
his own followers by his scrutiny of the conduct of his governors 
and generals, and his exactitude in religious matters and in 
all that could appertain to piety Most of the Companions 
of the Prophet therefore abandoned his cause, including even 
his cousin ‘Abdallah Ibn ‘Abb^s, his governor at Basrah ‘AH 
was informed of this defection by Al-Aswad al-Du’ali, and 
wrote to ‘Abdallah charging him with disloyalty, but without 
mentioning the name of his accuser. His reply was, “The 
information which has reached you is false ; I am keeping 
a firm hand on my subjects” ‘All replied, “Give me an 
account of the tiibute which you have received, stating from 
whom you took it, and how you have disposed of it ” Ibn ‘Abbds 
wrote back, “ I see that you rate at a high figure the losses 
which I have enduied from the people of this place, you had 
better send there as governor whom you please, for I am about 
to leave” ‘Abdallah thereupon called together his relations 
on the mother’s side, the Banu HilAI Ibn ‘Amir, and the whole 
body of the Kaisites joined him , he then brought a great sum 
of money, and told them that this was their joint pay. The 
people of Basrah then followed him to Meccah,^ and neither 
‘AH nor his party got any profit from him ‘AH's treatment 

' Athir, lu, 196. 
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of his lieutenants was precisely similar to what Omar’s had 
been, only the times had changed So Mu^Awiyah proceeded 
to win partisans by gifts, and to gam over the Caliph’s generals 
by ruses. 

Further, it should be remembered that Omar’s followers had 
been no less zealous and fervid than himself , there still 
remained with them the old Bedouin virtues of pride, chivalry, 
and loyalty, and to these Islam had been added, so as to 
culminate the forces leading to unity, vigour, and progress 

The policy of the Pious Caliphs was, notwithstanding all this, 
not of the sort which suits the needs of civilization, or is required 
by the theory of a monarchy. It was a religious sovereignty, 
suitable for a few lare individuals, and conditions such as have 
rarely occurred. Those conditions comprised the Islamic union, 
religious fervour, Bedouin pride, Arabian chivalry, all of which 
being united at one time, and harmonized with each other, 
produced a series of miracles Thus Islam was propagated and 
the world conquered in little more than ten years. Those who 
are acquainted with political science are aware that the methods 
of the Pious Caliphs would only suit such unusual conditions, 
and that the change fiom a leligious to a political sovereignty 
was a matter of natural necessity. 

§ S. Spread of the Arabs over the World 

We have seen how eager the Caliph Omar was to unite the 
Arabs and weld the various tribes together, and to strengthen 
the connections between their various habitations, and how he 
urged them to conquei Syria and Hr*ik, because he was aware 
that those countries had Arabs among their inhabitants, and 
that if these were joined to the Arabs of the Hijaz and Yemen, 
Islam would thereby gam a great accession of strength. But 
the same Omar prohibited them fiom going beyond those 
countries, and gave orders that if any town were built in the 
conquered land the site must not be separated by any water 
from Medinah, he being afraid lest the edges of Islam should 
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be extended too far, whence the fabric mi|>ht be rent, and 
also, anxious that the centre of the Caliphate should remain 
by the grave of the Prophet, and that the conquered countiies 
should remain as a source of supplies and wealth to the Hijdz. 
For the same reasons he forbade the Moslems to till the soil, 
and indeed took pains to see that this piohibition was effective, 
relying on the tradition “ Ne\er has the ploughshare entered 
a house but humiliation has entered it also ^ He was also 
afiaid lest agricultuial occupation should distiact them from 
militaiy set vice, it being his desire that they should remain 
as a standing army for the purpose of gathering land-tax and 
tiibute and maintaining the supremacy. Such cities, then, as 
weie built at the commencement of Islam, such as Basrah, 
Kufah, and Fustat, were merely foits or camps, in which the 
Moslem soldiery were to dwell, like ganisons or an army of 
occupation. With the same idea Omai banished from Arabia 
all the non-Moslem population, ^wherein he was supposed to 
be carrying out a dying injunction of the Prophet to the 
effect that not more than one religion was to be tolerated in 
the peninsula^ Similarly, he prohibited idolaters from taking 
part in the Pilgrimage,^ and so freed himself fiom all anxiety 
on that account Had any non-Moslems remained in the 
peninsula it is likely that they would have disturbed the 
tranquility of the Moslems, and also have given help to 
the enemy of the Moslems, as indeed the Christians of Syria 
and ‘Iiak gave help to the Bj^zantinc emperors, as we shall 
presently see 

The political principle at the commencement of Islam was, 
then, that the Arabs should remain in the countries which 
they aheady occupied and their immediate neighbourhood , 
but the geneials who had conquered Syria and Trdk, having 
tasted the sweets of easy victory, would not leave Omar alone 
till he had granted them permission to make further conquests, 
as we have seen Omar, remaining m Medinah, wished to 
keep in touch with the limits of Ins empiic, and to restrain 
* Khalrlui), i, Up * IlisJiam, h, 195 3 Id , 111, 50, 
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it wiLliin bounds, while his associates wished to extend it east 
and west, till at last he was compelled to assent, and to 
countenance expansion , and, indeed, the Arabs spread abroad 
and conquered Egypt, Persia, Africa, etc. When *UthmAn 
came to the throne he gave the Kuraish leave to quit Medinah, 
of which they availed themselves The Arabs dispersed over 
all the countries that have been mentioned, their numbcis at 
that tune not exceeding 200,000,^ these being the Moslem army, 
the defenders of the new kingdom, ndio also had the right to 
enjoy its fiuits, the population of that kingdom exceeding 
a hundred millions, and their power being menaced by the 
Byzantine empire. 

§ 6. Growth of the Population by the increasing 

Birth Rate. 

In pagan times the number of the Aiabs was small as 
compared with what it grew to in Islamic times . the greatest 
army ever got together in pagan days is thought not to have 
exceeded 8,000 men, who formed the army on the day of 
Safakah ^ Those who formed the first Islamic armies and who 
won the first victoiics were few m number. Their wide empire 
presently needing great numbers of men, they endeavouied to 
meet the demand by raising large families ; and that, indeed, 
was a pimciple of Arabic patriotism in pagan days Thus, the 
Prophet’s grandfather ‘Abd al-Muttalib, when outdone by other 
Kurashite tribes, vowed that if ten sons were born him and 
reached manhood, so as to be able to protect him, he would 
sacrifice one of them Ten sons were born to him, and he 
became a mighty man. 

The Moslems, then, being conscious of the paucity of their 
numbers, made concubines of their Greek, Persian, and Coptic 
captives, and so founded large families Conduct of this sort 
is not a bad thing foi the early period of an empire, which 
deiivcs sticngth from the inci easing biith rate Men vied with 
^ Khaldun, 1, 136. * ‘Ikd Pand, 111, 78 
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each other in the acquisition of slave-girls, and some men had 
as many as 8o wives at once : thus Al-Mughirali I bn Shu‘bah 
shared his house with four legitimate wives and 76 concubines ^ 
Hence we are not surprised at some of them being parents of 
50 or 100 children Three hundred, it is said, were born to 
Al-Muhallab^ ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn al-Iiakam the Umayyad 
left ISO sons and 50 daughters^ Tamfm Ibn al-Mu‘izz the 
Fatunide left more than 100 sons and 50 daughteis^ Omar 
Ibn al-Walid had 90 sons, of whom 60 lode horses^ Ibn. Siriu 
h^d 30 sons and ii daughteis by one wife We shall presently 
see that many a dynasty was maintained by the family feeling 
of the members, sons, brothers, and uncles, e g the ‘ Abbasids 
and the Ayyubids. 

§ 7 Expansion of the Arabs by Conquest. 

In pagan times the Arabs were confined to the Arabian 
peninsula, with the neighbouring parts of Mesopotamia and 
Syria. When Islam appeared the Arabs were united in its 
defence, and betook themselves to conquest ; they went far 
into foreign lands, and stormed their capitals, nor could the 
prohibitions of Omar stem the tide Indeed, so far did they 
travel that they planted their standards on the banks of the 
Ganges in the east and on the shores of the Atlantic Ocean 
in the west Their victories filled the earth They took 
the strong cities of the Persian and the Byzantine empires 
Accustoming themselves to town life, they developed a taste 
for luxury, and in course of time their pedigrees became mixed 
with those of foreigners, whence the old Arabian patriotism 
began to cool, their vigour departed, and the tribes that had 
at the first won the battles of Islam and spread it abroad, 
also failed. 

JVofe — Names of the tribes which did most for the propagation 
of Islam at the commencement; — ‘Adnanite tribes — Mudante 


‘ Aghani, xiv, 143 , Ma‘aiif, 100 
^ Nafh aMib, i, 164 * IChillikan, 1, 99 


^ Khillikan, 11, 147 
* ‘Ikd Panel, 11, 258. 
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branch’ Kuiaish, Kinanah, Khuza^ah, Asad, Hudhail, Tamfm, 
Ghatafan, Sulaim, Hawazin, Thakif, Sa‘d Ibn Baki, ‘Amir 
Rabi‘ah branch Taghlib Ibn Wa'il, Bakr Ibn Wa'il, Shakr, 
Hanifah, ‘Ijl, Dhuhl, Shaiban, Taimallah, Namir Ibn Kdsit, 
etc, Kahtanite tribes — Kahlanite bianch* Aus and Khazraj, 
Ghassan, Azd, Hamdan, Khath‘am, Bajilah, Madhhij, Murad, 
Zubcud and Nakh‘, Ashlar, Lakhm and Kindah Himyante 
blanch KudcVah and its subdivisions, Kalb, Salih, Taniikh, 
BahrA, ‘Udlirah, etc These tribes, at the commencement of 
the Islamic conquests, did not make themselves homes in the 
villages or mix with others, but were continuallv under arms ; 
picsently, however, they became more sociable, spread over 
different lands, and weie employed by the imperial government 
in distant wars and m the administration of remote regions. 
Thus their pedigiees gradually got lost in course of time, and 
presently the empue passed out of their hands. 

§ 8 Expansion of the Arabs by Migration. 

The Arabs spread over the woild not only by process of 
conquest, but often by voluntary emigration, a householder 
taking his family, tents, and live-stock, and endeavouring to 
improve his condition by settling in one or other of the civilized 
countries which had become the possession of the Moslems. 
At the commencement of Islam various clans of the tribe 
Khuza*ah migrated to Egypt and Syria, owing to their own 
land suffering from drought, whence they weie forced to go 
somewhere to seek water and pastuie ^ Even before Islam this 
proceeding \vas known In ceitain years, known as the years of 
Migration,® they used to migiatc to Egypt oi Syria At times, 
too, when there was drought, they would diiect themselves 
towards ‘I rdk or Pars, and obtain dates and bailey from the 
Persians. They made no prolonged stay, however, in those 
countries, but would return home,^ fearing the humiliation of 
subjection to a foreign ruler. But in Islamic days this objection 

' Agham, xiii, 6. ® Ibid , xi, 47 3 Athir, 11, 228 
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no longer held good, as they could very well remain in countries 
which had been conquered by their fathers or other relatives, in 
which they had planted their standards, and whose fruits they 
had appropriated 

Most fiequently, however, the reason why the Arabs left the 
home of their tubes and migrated to some city or its neighbour- 
hood, nas an order given them by a Caliph or governoi, 
especially after the old clan-iivalry between 'Adnan and Kahtan 
01 Mudar and Kais had been levived — in Umayyad days 
When a governor or a Caliph was installed in a country, and 
was in fear of some other prince, who was supported by a clan, 
the former would summon a number of members of his own 
clan, 01 of some clan confcdeiate ^^ith his, and settle them in the 
neighbourhood of his residence, in older to be able to rely on 
their aid in emergencies They would be given free grazing 
rights, and stipends weie assigned them. A case of this sort 
happened during the Caliphate of Hisham Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, 
when Al-\Vali(l Ibn Rifa'ah was governor of Eg3q3t The 
Umayyad Hisham favoured the tube of Kais of ‘Adiian, 
because they had helped him to the throne. Only a few 
families of this tribe were in Egypt, whereas the tribe was 
a large one, with many subdivisions One Ibn al-Habhab 
suggested to Hishdm to transfer this tube to Egypt, and 
obtained leave to remove three thousand of them, and transfer 
their names to the Egyptian rolls, le so that they were to 
receive their stipends from the Egyptian Government, they 
w'ere not, however, to be settled in Fustdt They were there- 
fore settled in the Eastern Hauf, especially in Bilbis. They 
were told to cultivate the laiuV and presently increased to a 
gieat multitude 

The BctJiu Sulavfi and the Banti HildL — At times the ground 
for the migration was the desire of the prince or Caliph to get 
rid of a nuisance This was the case in the affair between the 
Fatimide Caliph Al-'Aziz bi amrillah and the Banii Hilal with 
the Baiiii Sulaim, two Mudaiite tribes which, up to the time of 

^ Makrizl, 1, So. 
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that Cdliph in the fourth century AJI, had been in the nomad 
state, located east of Hijciz and towards Nejd, the Banii 
Sulaim near Medinah, and the Band Hilal on Mount Ghazwan, 
neai TA’if In summer and winter they used to wander about 
the outskirts of ‘Irak and Syria, and raid the suburbs of the 
towns, doing mNchicf to the passcis-by, sometimes the Band 
Sulaim attacked the pilgrim-caiavans going to Meccah or 
Mcdinah , when the Caimathians arose, the Band Sulaim joined 
them, and ravaged the countiy with them. The ‘Abbasid 
Caliphs weie quite unable to suppress them , and when the 
Fdtimide soveieignty came into the hands of Al-‘Azfz billah 
the whole of Syria was in Carmathian power. Al-‘Aziz rescued 
the countiy fiom the Carmathians, whom he sent back to their 
villages 111 Bahrain , whereas the two tribes, Band Hilal and 
Band Sulaim, weie settled by him in Uppei Egypt, on the 
eastern bank of the Nile theie they abode, but continued to do 
great damage to their neighbours, being gently treated by the 
Fcltimide Caliphs, who scaiched long for some means of getting 
rid of them It came to pass after some yeais that the F'atimide 
goveinoi of Afiica icbelled, and lemoved the name of the 
Fcltimide Caliph fiom the public piayci, the robes of State, and 
the standards , the Fcitimide Caliph of the time, Al-Mustansir, 
being gieatly vexed theicby, wasad\iscd by his vi/icr, A 1 Hasan 
Ibn ‘All, to conciliate the chieftains of the tubes Ililal and 
Sulaim, and commit to them the Afucan provinces, and also 
send them to take possession One good thing, the vizicr said, 
must ine\itably result he would get iid of one or the other, the 
rebellious governor or the \exatious tubes. The vizier was 
accordingly sent by the Caliph to these tubes in the ycai 441, 
to urge them to go westward and take possession of the 
piovmcc . they gladly accepted, crossed the Nile, and Avent by 
land to Barkah, which they captuied Other tribes followed 
them, certain Diyab and Zughb clans, out of greed • North 
Afiica became the home of these tribes, and they divided up the 
land among themd 


^ Khaldun, vi, 14 
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Similar to the above was the senes of events in the case 
of the migration of the Moslem Arabs to Spain after it had 
been fully conquered Its fertility and the excellence of its 
climate induced many of the Syrian and other Arabs to settle 
there Whole families of Arabs migrated to Spain, and left 
the land they occupied to their descendants. Both the great 
Aiab families were represented.^ Each tribe took up its abode 
in a place whose climate and products resembled those of the 
tribe’s original home. To such settlers we must, of course, 
add such as had migrated thither in Umayyad times as soldiers 
either in the>first expedition or as leinforcements. 

§ 9. Slaves and Freedmen in Islam. 

Both slaves and freedmen play a considerable part in Islamic 
history, having left their mark on the political and military 
administration, as well as on science, manners, and law. We are 
therefore justified in devoting some chapters to them. 

Servitude in Islam — It has already been stated that in pagan 
times slaves were acquired by captivity and purchase In 
Islamic times the former was the more common method, 
especially during the times of conquest, when numbers of 
captives were consequently constantly falling into their hands. 
When the Moslems defeated an army or stormed a city, they 
would make prisoners of both the men and the women with 
the children, all of which with the icst of the spoil were then 
divided up. Tens of thousands were often the produce of 
a single battlefield A stamp would be put on their necks 
and they would be parcelled out into lots Sometimes a single 
horse-soldier won off a single battlefield as many as a hundred 
male and a hundred female slaves, in course of time there 
might accumulate in the hands of a single owner a thousand 
slaves or more, 2 Naturally princes had more than other folk. 
Their numbers increased greatly after the time of ^drjn- 

^ Nafh al-tib, i, 137 * Athir, 1, 147 
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enemy was vanquished ^ Not unfrcquently the slaves of a city 
that was besieged by Moslems were urged to desert and join 
Islam, with a promise of manumission this was done by the’ 
Prophet himself at the siege of Tahf.^ At times the slaves' 
came over with a view of returning to their foimer faith after 
the termination of the war, but such men wcie counted as 
renegades, and outlawed. 

Nevertheless Islam came as a benefit to the slave-population, 
and the Prophet oidcred that they should be treated kindly. 
He commanded that they should not be made to cany more 
than they could beai,^ that they should be given to eat the 
same food as then masters, and that for the names slave and 
sldve-girl there should be substituted when they weie accosted 
the phrases ‘ my lad ’ and ‘ my giil.* The Koran, too, inculcates 
similai humanity. “ Serve God, associating nothing with him , 
be kind to your parents and relatives, orphans and poor, 
neighbours near and far, companions near, beggars, and those 
tliat aic possessed by jour hands verily God loves not him 
that is puffed up and proud Islam, on the other hand, 
cncouiages slaves to be pious and to be faithful in their service,^ 
It also excludes Arabian Moslems from ^jep^itude and captivity 
by the maxim “Theie is no captivity in Islam,” and the 
maxim *‘No Arab is to be a slave iiT'^lam.” It is also 
a principle that a slave should be tieated as the half of a free 
man , so when a slave commits an offence, he is to be beaten 
one-half the number of stripes that a free man would receive. 
If, however, he pei forms an act of virtue, his master will receive 
the reward When foreign prisoners, Chiistians, Jews, Magians, 
Sabians, Samaritans, etc, fall by the fortune of war into the 
hands of Moslems, then either their relatives may redeem them, 
or the Moslems may sell them to slave- dealers, or retain them 
ill their service, to perform household duties, to feed sheep or 
camels, to cut bows, shoot arrows, or pick up fallen arrows 


^ Athir, V, 78, 
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in the battlefield, or to recite poetiy, or to learn by heart the 
Koran or Tiadition, or for other purposes 

The price of slaves vaiied with the nature of their acquire- 
ments A slave who knew no trade was worth lOO dinars ; 
if he was a skilled shcphcid he would be rated at 200 dinars, 
a capable aiiow-makcr was valued at 400 dinars , one well 
versed 111 poetry at 600 dinars these prices luled in the middle 
of the Uma}’}'ad period ^ 

The serf — or slave attached to the soil — remained in Islam 
as he had been in pagan days. He was only to be found 111 
the villages If the land on which he w'as w^cie given away 
in fief 01 sold, he went with it * he had himself no piospcct of 
being sold or manumitted, nor was it in his mastci’s powder to 
do eiihcr. He icmaincd a seif all his life, and his children 
were serfs after him , they became the slaves of the occupier 
of the soil. 


§ 10 Clients in Islam 

Those wdio lemained in captivity, if they embraced Islam, 
ordinarily escaped slavery For usually they were manumitted 
in compensation for their change of religion Such persons 
acquired the status of clients Hence clients w^cre ordinarily 
non- Arabs, since, as w^e have seen, Aiabs might not be enslaved 
The Umayyads, however, applied the term to all non-Arab 
Moslems, and called clients all Moslem Persians, etc , w^ho having 
been Magians and membeis of a tolerated sect, had embraced 
Islam , as well as all such persons as had attached themselves 
to the Arabs, or taken refuge wnth them They used to call 
them ‘the Red paity,’ a w^ord which the native lexicographers 
say is equivalent to non-Arab 

Under Islam the clients became a distinct order in the 
social system, of considerable historical impoitance Since the 
Prophet said “the clients of a family belong to that family,’* ^ 
they come into the Arabian clan system , and so in another 
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saying of the Prophet a cinse is invoked on any man who claims 
to be the son of any save his real fathei, or the client of any 
save his real patron ^ A man’s family, according to Arabian 
ideas, includes his descendants and his clients A man puts no 
less confidence in his client than in his son , for manumission is 
an act inspired by affection, foi which the client is bound to be 
grateful, whence he makes that new relationship serve as a 
substitute for parentage, and is called client of So-and-so, 
instead of son of So-and-so Or he may keep his filiation to 
his father but take the title client of such and such a tribe : so 
Ibn Suraij, client of the Band Naufal ; Muhriz, client of the 
‘Abd al-dar, Hakam al-Wddi, client of the Al-Walid Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Malik , Ibn ‘Abbdd, client of the Band Makhzdm, etc. The 
relation was then one of great sanctity, especially where the 
client lived in the house of his patron: ordinal ily, however, he 
would live away from it, owing to the business in which he was 
engaged, though in case of war he would lange himself under 
the patron’s standard 

Islam owes much to the clients, since the gi cater number of 
Huffa/ (persons who know the Koran by heart), commentators, 
lexicogtaphers, poets, and scholars were of their number, for 
the Arabs were distracted fiom such pursuits by politics and 
political livalry. The gi eater number of clients who served the 
Arabs in the early days of Islam were the remains of the spoil 
taken in Peisia and elsewhere Most of them weie at that time 
of tender years, so that they were reared as Moslems and 
became prominent, they or their children , we may mention 
forty youths who were learning tlie Gospel at ‘Ain Tamar when 
it was taken by Kh«ilid Ibn al-Walid , and being taken captive 
by Khalid, weie sent by him to Abd Baki, at Mcdinah, who 
distributed them among the gieat wan lors, when all of them 
embraced Islam to be manumitted by then mastcis "Ihcii 
children then became of gi cat \ aluc to the Moslems as 
administrators, warriors, scholars, and divines. Among them 
was Mdsa Ibn Niisaii, conqucioi of the Maghiib and Spaui; 

^ Hibham, in, 77, Bayan, 1, 164, 
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likewise Mohammed Ibn S/nn, a famous dream-interpreter ; 
Humran, client of ‘UthmAn Ibn *Affdn.^ Mohammed Ibn 
Ishak, author of the Life of the Prophet, was also the grandson 
of one of these forty, named Yasar® Other examples could be 
given. 

Other examples of eminent men who sprang from clients • 
Abii Safar, of the captives of Daba in the time of Abu Bakr ,2 
HammAd, the reciter of poetry, whose father was a Dailcmite by 
birth, of the captives taken by Muknif, son of Zaid of the 
Horses;® Sahb Khdthir, by origin of the captives taken when 
Persia was conquered ; the poet Marwdn, son of Abii Hafsah, 
descended from a Jew taken captive at Istakhr,^ the gram- 
marian Al-Haraw(, originally a prisoner who fell into the lot of 
some Bedouin Arabs , ^ Ibn al-A‘rabi, oiiginally of Scinde , Abu 
Dulamah, a black slave at Kiifah to an Aiab of the Banu Asad,‘* 
who manumitted him , many other names of learned men might 
be added. 

At times the client was of exalted ancestry, reduced to 
slavery by captivity, and unable to produce a ransom So one 
of Al-Mansiir’s clients was a descendant of the Marzubans,’ 
and the traditionalist Abii ‘All Ibn Badhfmah, and Abu Zuhair, 
grandfather of Al-Muttalib Ibn Ziyad, were of the blood of the 
Kisras, their ancestors having fallen into captivity on the day 
of Madd'in, They were presented by the victor Sa‘d to the 
Companion of the Prophet, Samurah Ibn Junadah, whose son 
Jabir manumitted them.® Similarly, Abii Miisa al-Ash‘arf 
selected sixty lads of the families of the Dihkans out of the 
captives of Birudh 111 Persia, and distributed them among the 
Moslems, these being peisons who had not been ransomed by 
their families.® 

The Caliphs and governors of provinces had great confidence 
in their clients, to whom they entrusted all their business 
Most of the chamberlains of the Pious Caliphs were clients, 
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whether onjrinally Persians, Dailcmitcs, Abyssinians, or Gieeks 
-The eailiest client of Abu Bakr was Bilal Ibn Rabah, an 
Abyssinian slave oivned by someone at Mcccah, and purchased 
by Abii Bakr for 5 ukiyahs^ who afterwards manumitted him. 
He was the fiist caller to piaycr at Medinah, and was of 
importance 111 the histoiy of Islam Similar was the case of 
‘Amir Ibn Fuhaiiah, Murrah Ibn Abi ‘Uthman,' and others 
The other Pious Caliphs and chief companions of the Prophet 
similarly manumitted many slaves. Such freedmen were ready 
to sacrifice their lives for the sake of those who had manumitted 
them, acknowdedging that they owed them a tremendous debt 
History gives numerous examples of this When the war 
broke out between Amin and Ma'miin, Mohammed Ibn Yazid 
al-Muhallabf was of the party of the former He was anxious 
to guard AhwAz against the followers of Tahir Ibn al-IIusain, 
the general of Ma’mun’s foices Tahir, however, surprised him 
before he could fortify himself Being in difficulty, Mohammed 
Ibn Yazid turned to his freedmen, and asked for their advice 
“I,” he said, “regard my people as already defeated, am not 
sure of their loyalty, and doubt whether they will rally my 
own intention, therefore, is to defy the enemy by myself, leaving 
the issue to God Any of you who cares to desert is at libeity 
to do so : and, indeed, I had rather you survived than died 
They replied that such conduct on their part ^vould be rank 
ingratitude “You have ficed us fiom slavery, exalted us wdicn 
we were humble, eniiched us wdicn we w^eic poor, and aie we 
going to desert you at such a time ? God^s curse be on the 
world if we aie to live thciein after you!” They went to 
battle, disabled theii horses, and fought to the death before him^ 
Nevertheless the client remained in a humblei position than 
the Arab At the commencement of Islam they had committed 
to them much business of a soit that required fidelity and 
loyalty as well as knowdedge and piety ; and for this they were 
given yearly stipends® They were, however, excluded fiom 
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those exalted stations which requiicd noble blood and patriotic 
feeling, such as the Judgeship — that was regarded as above 
the status of a client So, when Omar II wished to invest 
Makhiil with that office, he refused, quoting a saying of the 
Prophet, “ None shall utter judgment between the people save 
him that is of nobility in his people ” ; and acknowledging to 
being himself a client^ 

> ‘Ikd Farid, 1 , 8. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Mode of Government during the Uvtoyyad Period 
(41-132 A.II.). 

§ I. ^It has been seen that the fundamental principle of 
government during the period of the Pious Caliphs was the 
union of the Aiabian race, whereas its mamstays were justice, ^ 
mercy, and chivalry."^ Wjthin a few years they founded the 
Islamic empire, subduing the greater part of the civilized world, 
their purpose being religious, their weapons piety, justice, and 
scrupulous observation of the Koran and the Tradition ; their 
aim being the propagation of their leligion, and their ultimate 
object the reward of the next world Thcii appointment was 
by election and committees, wheieas the methods of the 
Umayyads were the reverse of these in every respect. ^ 

§ 2. Transference of the Caliphate to the 
Umayyads. 

When the Umayyads^ first began to aspire to the Caliphate, 
the throne had come to *Ali son of Abii Tdhb, the Prophet's 
cousin and son-in-law ; the Moslems regarded him as the 
person with the greatest claim to the Caliphate on the ground 
of his near relation to the Prophet, his piety, courage, learning, 
the early date of his conversion, and his services in piopagating 
it. A rival arose in the person of Mu^awij'ah son of Abu 
Sufy^n, whose father and brethren had been the ficiccst 
opponents of Islam at its use, and who had only adopted it 
after the taking of Mcccah m the ycai 8 A 11 . They adopted 
it only because they were compelled, finding Islam already so 
firmly established m the Arabian Peninsula that there was no 
chance of resisting it. 
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Abii Sufyan, Mu^awiyah's father, had led the people of 
Meccah, had fought a number of pitched battles against the 
Prophet, had made no concealment of his animosity, and had 
assailed him in every way possible When the Moslems had 
got sufficiently powerful to think of taking Meccah, and were 
started on their way, Abii Sufyan, with some of the magnates 
of the city, went out to spy the enemy’s movements They 
were met by Abbds, the Prophet’s uncle, to whom Abu Sufydn, 
now repenting, made the observation that his nephew had 
grown very great, the uncle then advised him to capitulate, 
and this he felt compelled to do Presently Meccah was taken , 
Abu Sufyan and his family, including his son Mu'awiyah, 
became Moslems, and received gifts from the Prophet to confirm 
them in their faith 

§ 3 Rivalry between Umayyaii and Hashim 

The reason that led Mu^dwiyah to seek the Caliphate goes 
back to pagan days The Banu *Abd Mandf were the most 
aristocratic clan in Kuraish, the most numerous, and the most 
poweiful. They were divided into two branches, the Umayyads 
and Hashimites, the fotmer being the moie numerous Before 
Islam they weie of recognized nobility, the last eminent man 
of the line being Ilarb Ibn Umayyah, leader of the Meccans 
in the Fijar wars He was a man of power and influence in 
both clans When Islam appeared, the fact that the Piophct 
was a Ha&himitc was ungiateful to the Uma5^yads, and they, 
in consequence, headed the resistance to him, but without 
success Still, they compelled the Piophet to migrate from 
IMcccah to IMedinah, where the Helpers — Kahtanites by race — 
aided him until his scheme was realized. Before his flight his 
uncle Abii Talib was dead, and his sons joined the Prophet’s 
migration Piesently Mohammed was joined by his uncle 
Hamzah, then by his uncle ‘Abbas and others of the sons of 
‘Abd al-^Miittahb, and the field was left free for the Umayyads in 
Meccah, their leadeisliip over the tribe Kuraish was confirmed, 
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and became additionally strong after the battle of Badr, since 
in that battle the leading men of the other Kurasliite clans 
perished. Abii Sufyan became the leader of the Kuraish, and 
acted as general in the battle of lihud, and again in the battle 
of the Ditch, and afterwaids, and when the Moslems became 
strong and took Meccah, and Abu Sufyan capitulated, the 
Prophet regarded it as sound policy to deal generously with 
the Meccans after he had taken their city by force , so he gave 
them all thcii liberty, saying, *'Go free, ye aie the released’* 
Among these persons was Mu‘awiyah, who, like the rest, 
became a Moslem 

After the Prophet’s death, wdien Abii Bakr w^as Caliph, the 
Kurashitcs, and especially the tJmayyads, came and complained 
to him of their being regarded as inferior to the Helpers and 
Refugees, but were reminded by him that they had entered 
the fold late and that only by zeal in the Sacred War could 
they oveitake their biethicn Hence they displayed great zeal 
in the war with the Renegade Arabs When Omar I became 
Caliph he perceived the feeling that lay hid in their bosoms, 
and was anxious that they should not remain in Medinah, so 
he sent them against the Byzantines, and held out to them 
the prospects of settlements m Syiia Abii Sufyan’s son Yazid 
was made by him governor of Syria, and with him the bulk 
of the Kuraish w^andeicd thither, wdierc the fiuitfulncss of the 
land pleased them, there, then, they icmaincd till the death 
of Yazid, when Omar appointed his brother Mu^ciwiyah in his 
place. When ‘Uthman became Caliph in the year 23 he con- 
firmed Mu*a\viyah in his appointment, whence the leadership 
of the Umayyads continued in Syria as it had been in pagan 
times in Meccah over the Kuraish, the ILishimites being 
occupied with Prophecy and having cast aside this picscnt 
world 

§ 4 Mu^awiyaii and *AlI 

The Umayyads then kept their eyes fixed on the sovereignty 
and honour which the Hashimites had gained hy the prophetic 
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office, and were biding their opportunity to seize on the 
reuis of monarchy. And when Omar was killed and a com- 
mission appointed to choose another Caliph, the Companions 
of the Piophet chose *Uthman son of 'Affan, who was himself 
an Umayyad, and doubtless his choice was due to some 
Umayyad plotting He was a weak man who favoured his 
relatives in his administration, and the Umayyads taking 
advantage of his weakness possessed themselves of the 
govei Worships, and also obtained great wealth, to the vexation 
of th^pther Companions of the Prophet, who out of resentment 
killed die Caliph 

This muider was seized by the Umayyads as a means of 
obtaining the Caliphate, the chief of the Umayyads being 
Mu‘awiyah, ^\ho, as we have seen, held the governorship of 
Syria for the last two Caliphs The people of Medinah had 
already chosen as Caliph ‘All son of Abii Talib, they being 
mostly Helpers Thus the Moslems found themselves divided 
into two parties, recognizingcach a diffeient head — the Helpers, 
who claimed the right to appoint to the sovereignty a member 
of the Prophet's house, in virtue of their having* aided him when 
he fled to them from Meccah, and the Kuiaish in Syria, who 
claimed the right to bestow it on the head of the family which had 
been supreme in pagan days. The majority of the Companions 
of the Piophet acknowledged the claims of ‘Ah', and Mu‘Awiyah 
saw no way of gaining his end save by cunning and underhand^ 
dealing, and in these qualities he was the first man of his age 
He proceeded therefore to compass the sovereignty, like the 
ambitious of every age, without any thought of religion And 
his effoits were aided by the fact that his rival ‘Ah' thought 
of the CalqDhate as a religious office, and was of an ascetic 
turn of mind, with no ambitions save for his reward in heaven. 
And a fiirthei aid was the circumstance that Mii‘awiyah's 
supporters had outgrown their awe of religion and the prophetic 
'office, and had tasted the plcasuie of wealth, had grown 
accustomed to the fust place, and the sphcie of then ambitions 
had been enlarged Mu‘d\viyali's efforts to gain adheients were 
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rendered fiuitful by his employment of a piinciple which he 
IS supposed to have stated m a conveisation with ‘Amr Ibn 
al-‘As “ Were there but a hair between me and my followers,” 
said Mu'awiyah, “ it would not snap.” When asked to explain, 
he went on to say that if they drew it tighter he would let it 
loose, whereas if they loosened he would tighten. 

His fiist step was to piess into his seivice thiee eminent 
members of the Companions, who weie famed for their 
diplomatic ability — ‘Amr Ibn al-‘As, Ziyad “his father’s son,” 
and Al'Mughirah Ibn Shu‘bah Without their aid he could 
scaicely have succeeded At the battle of Siffin, when things 
were going against Mu‘awiyah, ‘Amr saved the day by 
suggesting that copies of the Koran should be lifted up with a 
view to stopping the war , he then advised arbitration, and as 
arbiter deceived ‘All’s repiesentative, Abu Musa al-Ash^ari, and 
declared ‘All’s election void and Mu‘awiyah’s valid — a service in 
return for which he obtained the govcinoiship of Egypt for life^ 
Ziyad “his fathei’‘5 son” was a man of unknown parentage 
when ]\Iu*awiyah was satisfied as to his talents, he made an 
adheient of him by declaiing him to be his brothei, and giving 
him a place in the pedigree of his own family as Ziyad son of 
Abii Sufyan (his own father) , the narrative of this is lengthy, 
and a summary of it has been given above This adoption of ^ 
Ziyad was the first occasion on which an Islamic law w'as 
publicly abiogated^ Ziyad was of gieat help to iVIu‘awi>ah in 
go\erning ‘Iiak and Fars Al-Mughiiah Ibn Shu‘bah has the 
distinction of being the fiist Moslem foigci of false coin, and the 
first who gave a biibe^ It was he who encouraged Mu‘rh\iyah 
to pioclaim as his heir his son Yazid, making the Caliphate 
a hereditary office 

The assistance of these and other eminent leaders was gained 
by Mu‘awiyah by diplomacy and by offering inducements 
Eg 3 'pt was given in fief to ‘Amr, Fars to Mughiiah, whereas of 
Ziyad he made a brother lie was easygoing m the scrutiny of 
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his lieutenants, and winked at malversation,' while bestowing on 
them lavish honours Had *AIi displayed any similar qualities, 
the Moslems would have been on his side, but *Ali was a sharp 
scrutinizer, obstinate in cai lying out his own ideas, and unable 
to swerve from what his conscience dictated Similar had been 
the character of the fiist two Caliphs, but in their days religious 
fanaticism and Aiab patriotism were still m their bloom ; a 
voidfiom their Caliph was sufficient for them, ‘All’s conduct 
was regarded by his contempoi aries as weakness, and his 
paitisans giadually deserted him for Mu‘awiyah. Of ‘these 
deserters the first was Al-Mughiiah Ibn Shu‘bah. he came to 
‘All the day on \\hich the latter had been proclaimed Caliph, 
while Mu‘awiyah was watching for an oppoitunity of dethioning 
him, and advised ‘All to deal gently with Mu‘awiyah and 
lefiain from cashiciing him till he (‘All) was quite secure in his 
throne, when he might cashiei Mu‘clwiyah if he so pleased , ‘x^li 
did not assent, so Al-Mughirah came again on the following 
day and treacherously advised him to cashier Mu'awiyah, as he 
wished to do Al-AIughiiah thereupon deserted to ]\lu‘awiyah, 
and became one of his most zealous supporters, ^ 

Quite similar was ‘All’s treatment of his cousin Abdallah Ibn 
‘Abbas, whom, as we have seen, ‘All by his conscientious 
scrutiny vexed and alienated from his cause , when ‘All was 
assassinated, his son Al-Hasan regaided himself as unequal to 
the task of opposing ]Mu‘aw lyah, and he, therefore, conceded the 
Caliphate to him, whence Mu‘a\viyah*b seat became firm. This 
happened in the year 41 In the sequel the fortunes of the 
‘Alids and Uma^yads reproduced those of ‘'All and Mu‘aWiyjah 
the unscrupulous side was always the winning side, and the 
‘Alids passed most of their time m fear and exile, and the 
majority of them died .violent deaths, notwithstanding that they 
weie persons of piety, worth, and probity. Whence we may 
infer that religion and politics do not go together, save in rare 
cases, and that their union in the days of the Pious Caliphs was 
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an accident such as is unlikely to recur. Still, the word political 
IS scarcely applicable to the dynasty of the Pious Caliphs, 
whose soveicignty was religious in type, 

s The Ambition of the Umayyads. 

The pivot on which the policy of the Umayyads turned, and 
the object wdiich they legulaily held in view, w’as the recovery of 
the sovereignty which they had enjoyed in pagan days They 
cared lutle foi the difficulties that stood in the way of the 
realization of that end, and the ghastly chaiactcr of the means 
to be employed in its accomplishment Accomplish it they did ; 
and in their days the Islamic Empire grew strong, stionger than 
ever it was in ‘Abbasid times ^ They wished to enjoy the 
sovereignty exclusively The most autocratic of all was ‘Abd 
al-Malik Ibn Marwan, wdiose motto was “There is not room for 
two stallions in one thicket ” ^ 

The Umayyad desiie for exclusive sovereignty, while others 
existed who had a bettei right to it than they, led them to 
commit many acts wdnch blacken their memoiies Tlie two 
instruments wheieby they succeeded in acquiring autocracy in 
the face of all their iivals weie the clan-feeling of the Kuiashites, 
and pressing into their set vice the other clan-feelings These 
lie at the base of all that is known of Umayyad politics 

§ 6 Arab Patriotism in U.mayyad Days. 

The Ambs and the Km'aish — In the pagan period Arabic 
patiiotism w^as confined to the tribes, when Islam arose, that 
form of patriotism was foi gotten, and the Arabs were united 
under the name Islam, or the Islamic community. And during 
the period of the Pious Caliphs this name included all the Arabs 
w ith their different tribes and clans , and, indeed, when the 
Umayyads aspired to autocracy, and seized on the Caliphate, 
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they displayed a sort of chauvinism in favour of the Arabs, 
maintained the obligations of J3edouin life, held firmly to 
Bedouin customs, and allowed Bedouin asperity to characterize 
their government and affect their policy, albeit the Bedouin 
virtues which have been mentioned had disappeared. Of all 
the principles of pagan days the only one which they main- 
tained was patiiotism towards their tribe, Kyjraish, and 
preference for their family over others This aioused much 
envy in the bi easts of those other tribes that had been of 
impoitance in pagan days, and been depiived of it by Islam ; 
especially was this the case with the people of Basiah and 
Kdfah, as well as Syria, most of the Arabs who settled in these 
places having been ill-disposcd towards Islam and having 
associated but little with the Piophct, and so having scaicely 
experienced the refining influence of his charactei, while 
letainmg the old wildness and clan-patriotism of pagan times 
When the Umayyads became fiimly seated, these tribes found 
themselves under the thumb of the * Refugees ' and ‘ Helpers,* 
members of the tribes Kuiaish, Kinanah, Thakif, Hudhail, the 
people of Hijaz, and the people of Yathrib to this condition 
they strongly objected, remembeiing the nobility of their 
ancestry, the numbers of then families, and how they had borne 
the blunt of the Byzantine and Persian poweis The tribes of 
which we are speaking included Baki Ibn Wa’il, ‘Abd Kais Ibn 
Rabfah, Kindah, Azd, all Yemenite, with Tamiin and Kais of 
Mudai. They began to deti act from the Kuraish, and to display 
open hostility towards them. Thus clan-patiiotism, similar toV 
what had existed in pagan times, was rcstoicd. 

This renewed patiiotism, then, began with the gcncial aversion 
of the Arabs to the Kuiaish, occasioned by envy of that tube, 
as we have mentioned, and by the fact that the Kuraish 
assumed absolute sovereignty to the exclusion of the rest of 
the Companions of the Prophet and the succeeding genciation, 
and that they claimed the whole of the booty for themselves 
and such members of the Yemenite oi ‘AdnAnite tribes as 
Mu^awiyah thought fit to conciliate. The first dispute of this 
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sort that arose in Islam was in the time of ‘Uthmin When 
Sa‘fd Ibn al-‘As had been appointed by this Caliph governor 
of Kufah, he selected the chief Kufans, and the people who 
had fought at Kadisiyyah, and the Kiifan Koran-readers to 
keep him company These persons would sit with him at 
night, ha\ing among them members of all the tribes The 
(Jmay) ads and other Companions of the Prophet had by 
this time commenced owning landed property and building 
mansions, the Umayyads being able to carry on these 
opciations on a vaster scale than others owing to their 
relationship with the Caliph It happened that at one of 
tliese entertainments one of those present made mention of 
the liberality of Talhah son of Ubaidallah, an eminent 
Companion of the Prophet Sa‘id observed that “ a man 
with an estate like Nishastaj may well be liberal, had I an 
estate of the sort, God would have bestowed abundance on 
you all out of it*' The estate to wdiich he referred was 
a vast one in Kufah, pioducing a vast revenue, purchased by 
Talhah of some Kufans who had taken up their residence in 
the Hijaz with some property of his ow^n at Khaibar^ He had 
then cultivated the estate with care, and inci eased the revenue 
When Sa'id said this, a young man who was present rose 
up and said, “I wush Miltat hcie weie yours Miltat was 
land belonging to the Peisian kings in the neighbourhood of 
Kufah on both banks of the Euphrates Another of those 
present, not a member of the Kuraish, rose and rebuked the 
young man, for whom his father made excuse, saying, “ He is 
a lad, don’t be severe with him” ** How daie he,” said they, 
“want our Sazvdd}'' Sah'd replied that the Sazvdd was the 
Garden of the Kuraish Al-Ashtar al-Nakha% a Yemenite, 
and a vehement partisan of ‘AU son of Abu Tdlib, then said 
angrily to Sa‘id, “ Do 3’ou aver that the Sawdd which God 
has given us by our sw'ords is your and your friends' garden ? ” 
Heieupon *Abd al-Rahmdn al-Asadf, of Sa‘id’s bodyguard, said 
to him, “ Do you bandy words with your commander ? ” and 
• 1 Yakut, IV, 783 
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rebuked him coarsely Thereupon Al-Ashtar made a sign to 
his friends, who leaped on ‘Abd al -Rah man, and trampled on 
him so \iolently that he fainted, they then dragged him by 
the feet and sprinkled water on him till he recovered, when 
he said to Sa'id, ‘‘Your choice entertaineis have killed me” 
Sa‘id determined to have no more nightly gatheiingsA 

From that time relations became strained between the 
Kuraish and the other tribes, especially between the foimer 
and the Yemenites, particularly the Yemenite Helpers, The 
Helpeis remained constant m helping the people of the 
Prophet's House against the other Kurashites, as they had 
done at the beginning of Islam when the Prophet came to 
them as a refugee, flying from his lelatives The battle of 
Siffin, fought in the year 37 between ‘Ali and Mu‘awnyah, w^as 
.regarded as a trial of foices between the Helpers and the 
j Kuraish When that battle w^as 1 aging fuiiously a Yemenite 
^Helper of ‘All said, “Ye people, is there any among you that 
would find his way to God under the spears? By Him in 
I wdiose hand is my soul, we shall fight you for its [the Koran’s] 
inteipietation, as w^e have fought you for its levelation ” So he 
went forw'ard to the fight, reciting 

“ We fought )Ou foi Its ic\ elation, 

Now fight >011 for its explanation , 

Oui blow s will cause decapitation, 

And intcnupt all conversation, 

Till light letuin to its location ” * 

§ 7 Yemenite and Mudarite Tribes. 

The bulk of the Yemenites became partisans of *Ali, 
excepting, however, those whom Mu‘Awiyah conciliated with 
gifts, knowing that the favour of the Kuraish and his other 
adherents w^ould not be sufficient. He theiefore made overtures 
to the tube of Kalb, and married one of their women, named 
Bahdal, who became the mother of his son Yazid He easily 
' Alhir, 111, 72, 97 ® MasTidi, 11, 1 6 
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obtained their help against the murdeiers of ‘Uthman, because 
‘Uthmdn’s wife was also one of their tube, but he also won 
them over with presents, so that they fought on his side. 
When he succeeded in his wars, and was firmly seated on 
the throne, many tribes, both Mudarite and Yemenite, joined 
his party, and Kalb remained faiihful to his son Yazfd after 
hiS death, Yazid being then nejihew on the mothei's side 

When Yazid died Ibn al-Zubair remained in Meccah, as 
a claimant of the Caliphate , dissension arose among the 
Umayyads as to which they should choose — Khalid son of 
Yazid or Mar wan Ibn al-Hakam, both of them Umayyads 
Ibn Zubair had on his side the Kaisites (a division of Mudar), 
wheieas the Kalbites of Yemen were on the side of Khilid, 
owing to his fathei’s connexion with them Ceitain Umayyads 
then came forward and brought objections against Khalid on the 
score of youth, so the Umayyads agreed on Mai wjin, who was 
of mature years Khalid, however, was to succeed him Then 
came the battle of Marj Raliit, between the follow'eis of Ibn 
Zubair and Marwdn, respectively Kais and Kalb ManvAn won 
the battle, and so his Caliphate was secured Then Marwan 
died wMthout keeping his piomise to Khalid, for he left the 
tin one to his owm son, 'Abd al-Malik, a powerful ruler* Kalb 
continued to favour him, uhereas Kais were against him ; so 
thioughoLit the Islamic Empiie the Arabs w^eic split into these 
tw'o paiLies, called variously Kais and Kalb, Mudar and 
Yemenite, Niz'Ar and Kahtan The dissension between them 
spread through Syria, 'Iiak, Eg}pt, Ears, Khorasan, Africa, 
Spain , ev’erywhere the two factions w^ere represented, and each 
got the upper hand alternately, with the changes in Caliphs, 
governors, and lieutenants The Mudante governor would 
promote Mudaiites, the Yemenite Yemenites The balance was 
perpetually shifting This distinction was of great importance 
in every biancli of the administiation, and even affected the 
appointment and dismissal of Caliphs, governors, etc. The 
piepondeiance of one of the parties at the time would often, 
decide the appointment. 
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Kais» as we have seen, was against ^Abd al-Malik son of 
Marwdn, still, it constituted the main suppoiter of his son 
"Hishdm, who favoured the Kaisites accordingly, and introduced 
their names into the register, i.e, assigned them permanent 
salaries and stipends In his days the Kaisites were the 
dominant party, and the Mudaiites as a whole became partisans 
of the Umayyads, especially after the death of Al-Walid Ibn 
Yazid, whose mother was of the tribe Kais ^ Marwan Ibn 
Mohammad, last of the Umayyad Caliphs, came forward to 
avenge his death, hoping to secure their support, in which he 
succeeded, for the Mudantes supported him unswervingly till 
his death, whereas the Yemenites favouied the ‘AbbAsids when 
they rose 

Within these two main factions there wcie a variety of other 
factions that quarrelled and fought notwithstanding this, the 
dignity of the Kuraish continued to be maintained and their 
influence to exceed that of all other tribes When there was 
any dangei of a piovince rebelling against its governor, a 
Kurashite governor was oidinarily appointed, who would 
quickly succeed in restoring discipline.^ 

The Kuraish were also divided, the chief division being that 
between the Umayyad and Hdshimitc families. Other Moslems 
would take up the cause of one or other of these families, 
whose rival claims led to much brawling , men would spend 
their time in urging their respective claims till the dispute 
assumed formidable proportions, and resulted in civil war and 
bloodshed The Hashimitcs were powciful in the Hijaz and 
‘Inik, whereas the headquarteis of the Umayyads were in Syria. 
The spheres of influence varied at different times. Sometimes 
the dispute began between rival poets, some of whom became 
cclebiated for their performances in this field The most 
famous poetic match of the sort was that between ^Sudaif, client 
of the Ilashimites, and a fanatic adherent of the famil}', and 
Sayyab, an adherent of the Umayyads. These two poets used 
to go outside Meccah and satiiize the rival families the 
1 Athir, V, 159. * Id , V, 178 
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Meccans divided into two groups favouring the one or the other. 
Hence theie were developed at Meccah two great parties, called 
Sudaifites and Sayyabites ; they continued down to ‘Abbdsid 
days, when their names were changed into the * embalmers * and 
the * butchers ' ^ Sudaif was the author of a poem recited before 
Al-Saffah, which caused the death of the Umayyad Sulaiman 
Ibn Hisham 

§ 8 Chauvinism of the Arabs against Foreigners 

Just as in Umayyad times theKuraish were supreme over the 
other Arab tribes, so were the Arabs generally supreme over the 
other nations that were subject to the Moslems To this claim 
the latter made little objection, holding that the Arabs had the 
whole merit of establishing the new religion, and constituted its 
origin and chief part They did not mind calling the Arabs 
their masteis, and reckoning themselves clients, indeed, they 
deemed loyalty and affection towaids the Arabs a duty incum- 
bent on them, in accordance with the tradition of the Prophet, 

God hates him who hates the Arabs ” ^ Often, too, they would 
acknowledge the superiority of the Arabs to themselves in 
intellect, common-sense, and other good qualities. The following 
anecdote is told of Ibn al-Mukaffa' : — This famous author, who 
was by oiigin a Persian, found himself in an assembly at the 
house of a distinguished Persian at Basrah There were also 
some noble Aiabs present. Ibn al-Mukaffa^ stalled speaking, 
and propounded the question * Which nation is the most intelli- 
gent? Supposing him to mean his own nation, the audience 
replied : The Peisians He said it was not so the Persians 
were, indeed, at one time masters of the world, and possessois of 
a mighty empire, but they had discovered nothing by the light 
of their intellects. Next the Gieeks were suggested • this also 
he denied Other suggestions weie then made till all known 
nations weie exhausted, each being answered in a negative by 
the speaker. At last the audience giew tired, and told him to 
* Agham, xiv, 162 * Ikcl \ and, u, 42. 
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answer his own question, and he named the Arabs “ Though,” 
he said, “ I have the misfortune' not to be descended from them, 
still I have the good fortune to know them The Arabs have 
attained perfection without having before them any model or 
pattern. Owners of camels and sheep, and dwelling in tents of 
hair or skin, they share with each other their food and labour, 
and are partners in wealth and poveity. An Arab describes a 
thing intuitively, and it becomes a model , he executes it, and it 
becomes a pattern , when he would make a thing appear fair, it 
appeals fair, when he would make it seem foul, it seems foul. 
The Arabs have been taught by themselves, exalted by their 
own minds, raised by their hearts and tongues There have 
continued with them God’s gifts and their gifts to each other, 
till their glory has been exalted, and brought them the fairest 
fame, and as a crowning prize given them the empire of the 
world for ever. God’s religion commenced with them, as also his 
vicegerency, and will last till the last day, with blessings for them 
and among them ” 

§'9 The Arabs and the Clients. 

Such language as this naturally increased the boastfulness of 
the Arabs, and their claim to be superior to other nations, and 
especially to the Moslems of other nations. We have already 
seen that the Arabs did this, and, indeed, called the Moslems of 
other nations their clients. Language of the following sort was 
employed by the Arab chauvinists in reference to foreign 
Moslems “ Had we no other claim to the gratitude of these 
clients beyond having rescued them from unbelief, and bi ought 
thqm out of the house of paganism to the house of faith, as in 
the Tradition ‘Theie shall be men dragged to their fortunes with 
collars of iron,’ and ‘ God marvels at men that are dragged to 
Paradise with chains,’ it would be sufficient now we have yet 
further exposed ourselves to death for their sakes , and who can 
have confcircd a gi eater favour upon jou than one who let 
himself be slam in order that thou mightest live ? Now, God 
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commanded us to fight you, and made it a sacred duty to go to 
war with you, and after all we prefcried to let you contract for 
your manumission,'* 

They used to dislike piaying behind a ‘client/ and when they 
did so declared that it was a special act of self-abasement The 
famous Moslem of the second gcneiation, Nafi‘ Ibn Jubair, when 
a funeral passed by would ask whose it was if he was told a 
Kurashite he would lament foi his family , if an Arab, he would 
lament for his town ^ , if a client, he would say, “ God's property 
He takes and leaves what He will " A maxim was “ Three 
things only stop prayei the passing of a client, an ass, or 
a dog " It was not customary to call them by patronymics, but 
only by their actual names or sobriquets. A client was not 
allowed to walk in line with or in front of an Arab in a pro- 
cession , ,if they were invited to a feast the Arab would take 
precedence, and if on any occasion a meal was offered to a 
client owing to his age, merits, or knowledge, he would be set in 
the passage which the bread-bringing servant used, that the 
spectator might not think he was an Arab Nor would they let 
a client pray over a corpse if an Arab was present. We shall 
presently give further details concerning the treatment of clients 
at this time. 

The Arabs, as we have seen, believed themselves at this time 
to be superior to all other nations, whether clients or members of 
tolerated creeds, in natural endowment , the otheis, as lias been 
said, were called by them “the Red," a term often used, 
especially of clients. In his own opinion the Arab was born to 
rule, and everyone else to seivc , whence, at the commencementj 
of Islam the Arabs occupied themselves only with go\einiiigi 
and politics; all other occupations, especially arts and ciafts^^ 
were relinquished by them to non- Arabs One of theiq 

proverbs places folly with weavers, spinners, and teachers, these 
being tiades pursued by members of tolerated creeds.^ An 
Arab and a client had a dispute in the presence of ‘Abdallah 
Ibn ‘Amir, governor of ‘Iidk, when the client said to the Aiab 
- } ‘Ikd, 11, 73. * I3a>dn, 1, 100. 
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“ God give us few like thee * ” The Arab reluited : ** God give 
us many like thee ! ” Being asked why he blessed in answer to 
the other’s curse, he replied : ‘‘ Do not these people sweep our 
streets, patch our shoes, and weave our gaiments ? ” ^ 

The Arabs took no interest in any form of learning except 
poetry and history, this last being lequisite for goveinment 
and conquest , calculation and clerical work were left to the 
members of tolerated creeds and clients , hence, in Umayyad 
days, Arabs were rarely employed in the public offices, in spite 
of the Umayyad chauvinism, the Arabs being rarely able to 
count 2 or to write. 

In the time of Mu*awiyah the Umayyads regarded the clients 
as mere satellites and slaves • when they became numerous 
Mu‘awiyah took fright, and bethought him of massacring them 
all or partially. Before actually lesorting to this measure he 
asked the advice of some of the chief statesmen who were also 
his intimate associates, such as Al-Ahnaf Ibn Kais and Samurah 
Ibn Jundub : he told them that he found this “red race,” i.e. 
the clients, weie ousting the earlier Moslems, and he was in 
houily dread of an assault by them on the Arabs and the 
supreme power. “I suggest, then,” he said, “that I should kill 
a large portion of them, leaving the remainder to maintain the 
market, and keep up the loads. What do you think?” 
Al-Ahnaf replied that he could not acquiesce in such a plan , 
his brother on the mother s side, his maternal uncle, and other 
near relations were clients they were closely akin to many 
clients Samurah, however, desired that there should be a 
massacre, and offered to undeitake it himself Mu'awiyah 
thought Al-Ahnafs counsel the better, and desisted This 
story illustiates the contempt in which the clients were held by 
the Arabs, else how should it have occurred to a Caliph to 
massacre a number of them without offence committed, as 
though they were so many sheep ? 

The Arabs were apparently intoxicated with sovereignty And 
victoi}', having been laised in little more than ten years from 
^ 'Ikd, 11, 73. * Mab*udi, 11, 1 14. 
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catnel-hcrdmg to the administration of empires , whence they 
began to suppose themselves possessed of talents which nature 
had denied all others save them — a fancy that the ancient 
Romans had held before them, and one that is held at this day 
concerning some of the sovereign nations, who are supposed to 
be privileged by certain natural endow ments above their fellows. 
Thus did the Arabs imagine not only their souls but even their 
bodies to be possessed of special qualifications : only a Kurashitc 
woman, they said, could conceive after sixty, and only Arab 
women after fifty; then the palsy could not strike their bodies, 
nor any of their offspring, unless the mother were a Greek or 
Slav,' in which case the children might get the liability to it 
from their mothers For this reason in Umayyad times they 
were careful to guaid their pedigiees from foreign taint, and all 
non- Arabs weie excluded fiom all impoitant icligious posts 
such as the Judgeship , a maxim was that only Aiabs weie 
qualified to be judges.^ The office of Caliph was further closed 
to the son of a slave-girl, even though his father was a ’ 
Kurashite. This lule was used as a plea by Hishdm against 
Yazid son of *Ah' son of Husain when the latter was candidate 
for the Caliphate. “ I am told,*^ said Hishdm Ibn *Abd al- 
Malik to him, “that you are a candidate for the Caliphate, 
though not properly qualified, being the son of a slave-girl ” ^ 
Nevertheless, his mother was descended from the ancient 
Persian kings The first Caliph who was the son of a slave-girl 
was the Umayyad Yazid son of Al-Walid, who ascended the 
throne in the year loi The son of an Arab father and a 
foreign mother was called Hajin^ ‘hybrid’ An Arab giil was 
not given in marriage to a foreigner, even though he were a 
prince and she of the humblest clan. Thus a Persian dihkan 
wished to marry a giil of the tribe Bdhilah, dwelling in a 
Turkish fortress : she refused the offer, although Bdhilah was one 
of the humblest clans. Nothing provoked so much indignation 
as that an Arab should be made a slave ' 


* Us>aibi^ali, 1, 150 ; Aghdni, \v, 88 
^ Siraj al-Muluk (margin of Khaldim’b Froll), 288. 


® KhilliLin, 1, 205 
* Athir, V, 44 and iji 
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At the commencement of Islam the theory of the superiority 
of the Arabs was an acknowledged principle, only when the 
Umayyads carried the piinciple of contempt for foreigners 
beyond all bounds, and the awe inspiied by the prophetic 
office had calmed down, the spirit of the foreigners began to 
assert itself, and they gave assistance to the ‘Alids, the 
Khawanj, and every other enemy of the Umayyads They 
also thought nothing of repl^nng to the Atab boasts of 
supeiiorit)^ and there arose a paity known as the Shu^ubiyj ;ah, 
who refused to acknowledge Arab superiority. They made 
a point of icfuting the aigumeiits adduced by those who 
maintained the excellence of the Arabs over other nations 
{shu^i\b) In Umayyad days this party w^as unable to gain 
the upper hand,^ but when the Caliphate came into ‘Abbasid 
hands, and when the Arab piestige was dcstioyed by the 
result of the war between Amin and Ma*mun, they became 
prominent and composed woiks dealing with the censure of 
the Arabs, as shall be seen. 

§ 10 Influence of the Umayyads on Islam. 

The Umayyad dynasty was jealous of the dignity of the 
Arabs, and caieful to maintain the pcdigiees In every govern- 
ment office there was a register for the insertion of the names 
of all Arab children born in the conqueied countries of Arab 
parents.^ The Umayyads made of Islam an empire, whereas 
in the days of the Pious Caliphs it had been a religion. It 
took the form under their early rule of chauvinism and 
militarism , presently it took the form of an empire, which 
was strengthened by the spiead of the Arabic language 
wheievcr the Moslems had contiol , this w^as done by trans- 
lating the public deeds from Coptic, Greek, or Persian into 
Arabic So Egypt, after being Coptic, Syria Greek, and ‘Irdk 
Chaldean or Nabatean, became Arabic as generation succeeded 
generation , the original languages were foi gotten, and in these 
^ Aghani, iv, 125. * Makrizi, 1, 94, 
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days they are thought of as Arabic count lies A Tuik or 
European who settles in one of them and founds a family, 
founds an Arabian family. 

During the days of the Umayyads the people of Aiabia 
remained Bedouins and half-savages , the Caliphs would send 
their children to the deseit to learn correct Arabic and to 
acquire the ways ^ and moral principles of the Arabs , many 
of the old fashions of pagan days remained in vogue in 
Umayyad times, such as the boasting-match, the cxecratioii- 
match, and the recitation-matches at public meetings Thus 
the nobility of Kiifah weie accustomed to go outside the city 
and recite poems in competition, as also tell stories and lecount 
battles of old time , ^ outside Basrah, too, there was a valley 
called Mirbad, where the people of Basiah used to collect, as 
also other persons for similar pui poses, whence the scene 
resembled the market of ^Uk?iz Rings were formed there 
also by teacheis or poets, round whom pupils gathered, or 
admiiers, so the ‘Camel-herd,^ Farazdak, and their colleagues 
had a circle at the top of Mirbad ^ Matches of various sorts 
took place there, reproducing the clan-patnotism of pre-Islamic 
times. Never did the Arabs acquire such power and glory as 
they had in the days of the Umayyads. Their numbers 
multiplied greatly, and they spiead ovei the kingdoms of 
the earth 

§ II. Home Patriotism in Umayyad Times. 

Before Islam the Arabs had no national hearth whereto 
they could gather and which they could defend, since they 
had no fixed home, being nomads by nature, always raiding 
and changing their location When Islam came, and they 
conquered countries and built cities, and took up fixed abodes 
in them, they became townsmen, and zeal to guard their 
homes sprang up in them, and this is what we have termed 
home-patriotism. 

I Tkd, n, 258. 


Agham, xix, 153. 
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§ 12. Growth of Town Life among hie Arabs 

AFTER IHE CONQUEST. 

The Arabs adopted town-life quite gradually, and, indeed, 
this had not been intended at the first; they were diaggcd 
into It by the curient of civilization, since at the beginning 
of Islam they still retained Bedouin institutions , so when 
they went out to conquer a country they took with them 
their wives, children, flocks and hetds, as they had done in 
the laidb of pagan days. When they took a city they would 
erect their tents in its suburbs on the side facing Medinah, 
the seat of the Caliphate As we have seen, Omar foibade 
them to till the soil, and wished to prevent their adopting 
the town-life, with the view of retaining them as soldiers • 
men in active service, unhindered by lands or houses, and 
kept away from the battlefield neither by luxury nor by 
comfort The Moslems, then, remained in their suburban 
camps, just as armies of occupation remain in these days, 
and they would call themselves garrisons or permanent forces 
The whole body of Moslems in the days of the Pious Caliphs 
was broken up into legiments, each of which was stationed 
in the ncighbouihood of one of the great cities. They were 
called Jund (army) The armies of Syria weie four, being 
stationed in the suburbs of Damascus and Emesa, and by 
the Joidan and in Palestine, whence these provinces were 
habitually called * Armies’ The armies of ‘Irak weie stationed 
on the bank of the Euphrates nearest the Arabian peninsula, 
111 two divisions, which afterwards became the two cities of 
Basiah and Kiifah The army of Egypt was stationed in a 
camp on the bank of the Nile at the foot of Mount Mukattam, 
facing the Arabian peninsula, where in after tune the city of 
Eustat was built. 

The Aiabs^or, rather, the Moslems— abode in tliese camps, 
having with them their wives and children, and not mixing with 
the people of the villages, m the spiing they would send their 
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horses out to graze in the villages, accompanied by slaves or 
servants, yet with some of the masters When their horses had 
grazed sufficiently they would return to their encampments, 
being still Bedouins and raiders, having the centre of their 
government in Medinah, which was the dwelling-place of the 
Caliph, and the general rendezvous of Moslems when anything 
was wanted. 

After long lesidence in these encampments, wdicn the Caliphate 
came into the hands of the Umayyads, and they preferred 
Damascus to the Hijdz, the Moslems found no difficulty in 
assigning a second place to Medinah, with the rest of the Hijdz, 
and were quite content to abide in Damascus and the other 
capitals. Neglecting the injunctions of Omar, they began to 
acquire land and estates and to plant orchards , and so, in 
couise of time, the encampments turned into populous cities, 
of wdiich the most famous w^cre Basrah and Kiifah, Fustat 
and KairawAn, among the cities wdiich w^ere actually built by 
Moslems, unlike the ancient cities which they appiopriated m 
Syiia, Eg\pt, ‘Iiak, Pars, etc And so they continued jDlanting 
and building, and acquiiing land and pursuing agiiculture, 
and learning the arts of the townsfolk, such as trade and 
handiciaft 

This took a long time to develop, since at first they did not 
requiie any improvement in their material condition, owing to 
their all sharing in the plunder that was brought to the public 
treasury from ‘Iiak and other conqueicd countries Wherever 
a Moslem was to be found he had a right to his shaie. The 
plunder of ‘Iidk, for example, was enjojed by the people of 
Medinah and also by those of Damascus When, however, they 
began to regard the places of their sojouin as their homes, at 
the end of the time of the Pious Caliphs, and the poisons settled 
at each capital wished to be independent, this piinciple injured 
the people of Medinah, wdio were accustomed to live by the 
spoil of the conquered countries They complained to the 
Caliph, at that time ‘Uthman Ibn ‘Afifan; they demanded of 
him their share of the plunder of the land of ‘Irdk ; he gave 
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them in lieu theieof some land in the Ilijaz oi Yemen, or 
elsewhere in Arabia, that had belonged to the residents in 

§ 13 Chauvinism of the Capitals as against 

EACH OTHER. 

The home-patriotism of the Arabs at this time was inci eased 
by the division of the political parties according to cities. The 
first dispute that rose between two Islamic cities was that 
b etween Kufah and Damascus^ in the days of ‘Uthmdn son of 
‘Affan^, then came the civil war after his death, the cause 
of which was the personal inclination in favour of one or other 
of the candidates for the Caliphate, who at that time were ‘All, 
Mu‘awiyah, Talhah, and Zubair The people of Damascus 
were on the side of Mu*awiyah, he being their governor, and 
most of the population weie Kurashite The people of Medinah, 
the Helpers, were on the side of ‘All ; they were followed by 
the IMoslems of Egypt , Kiifah was on the side of Zubair, and 
Basrah on the side of Talhah When the battle of the Camel 
was fought in 36 AH, and Talhah and Zubair weie killed, the 
people of ‘Irak all went over to ‘All’s side, in addition to the 
people of Medinah and Egypt. The people of Damascus 
icmained on the side of MiVawiyah When the battle of Sififhi 
was fought and the affair of the arbitration took place, in the 
year 37, and ‘Amr Ibn al-‘As won by a trick, so that Mu‘awiyah 
was proclaimed, and Egypt was a^^signed to ‘Amr, Egypt 
became part of Mu‘AwiyalVs domain. When ‘All was killed in 
the year 40, and Hasan was dead, after the death of Mu‘a\viyah 
and the succession of Yazid, Husain became a candidate for 
the Caliphate, and relied on the people of ‘Irak, to whom he 
went, meanwhile the people of the Hijaz proclaimed Ibn 
Zubair. So the Hijaz was with Ibn Zubair, ‘Irik with Husain, 
and Syria with Egypt for the family of Mu‘Awiyah 

In the same way, as the generations succeeded each other, 
different countries took up with different claimants to the 
' Athir, 111, 52 ; Yaktit, iv, 783 2 Athfr, 111, 65. 
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Caliphate. Each thereby, in course of time, came to possess 
a sort of independence, and some special customs distinguishing 
It from other countries , though it is to be observed that as 
early as the da3^s of Mu‘dwiyah they were so distinguished 
Mu'Awiyah is said to have asked I bn al-Kaw\vd about the 
inhabitants of the diffeient capitals, and to have obtained the 
following leply — The Medincse arc most anxious to do mis- 
chief, and most incompetent therein , the Kiifans start together 
and letuin divided, the Eg> ptians are the readiest to do 
mischief, but also the readiest to repent , the Damascenes are 
the readiest to obey a good guide and to disobey a bad one.” 

The inhabitants of each place had some special political 
object which we express by the term ‘home-patriotism,* as 
opposed to patriotism of descent, since it might often occur 
that the people of one place shared a common object, and 
recognized one common bond of union, eg., the Basrans, 
Kiifans, or Damascenes, or people of Fustat, whilst being in 
each case a mixed population, made up of a number of tribes. 
In (Jmayyad times, howevei, each formed a single community, 
with a common cause for which they could fight, >et each town 
was composed of tribes of varying oiigin, each with a clan- 
fceling of Its own. Yemen, Mudar, Rabi‘ah, and others were 
represented, and each of them had a sepai ate and tribal 
existence So Basrah, eg, was made up of five divisions, 
known as the fifths, each of which was constituted by a single 
tribe (Azd, Tamin, Bakr, ‘Abd Kais, the people of the Upper 
Country) The last name included clans of Kuraish, Kinanah, 
Azd, Bajilah, Khath‘am, Kais ‘Allan, and Muzainah ^ The 
case was sifnilar in other cities 

When two places were at war with each other, the members of 
a tube who were resident in one place fought then fellow- 
tribesmen of the other place So, in the b ittlc of the Camel, 
fought beb\een the people of Basrah and the people of Kiifali, 
the tribes of Yemen who weie at Basrah attacked the Kiifan 
members of the same tribe , similarly with the members of 

* Athfr, V, 34. 
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Mudar and Rabf'ah. Likewise at the battle of Siffin, between 
the Syrians, under Mu‘awiyah, and the ‘Irdkites, under ‘Alf, 
when the parties joined battle, *Alf made inquiries as to the 
location of the tribes in the Syrian army, and began to urge 
their brethren in his own army against them , so he bade the 
Azdites answer for the Azdites in the rival force, the Khath‘a- 
inites for the Khath‘amites, and so with the rest. Where a tribe 
in his host was unrepresented in the other, he made them fight 
similarly unrepresented tribes^ Thus, homc-patriotism got the 
victory over tribe-patriotism, yet only gained that victory 
because circumstances compelled it, and this arrangement suited 
men’s interests 

Still, as we have seen, the population of each place varied in 
number and descent according to the personal circumstances of 
the governor or Caliph ; and the aims of different cities varied 
similaily, in ways that cannot be enumerated, and wars would 
break out between cities as they did between tribes. The most 
famous case of an inter-city war at the beginning of Islam was 
that between the cities of Basrah and Kiifah , in the days of 
‘All and the Khawarij, Basrah was on the side of ‘Uthman, 
and Kiifah for ‘All, while Syria was Umayyad, Al-Jazfrah 
Khdrijite, and Hijdz Sunnite ^ These attachments varied at 
different times and with different dynasties. Further, with 
successive political convulsions fresh unions arose the first, as 
we have seen, was the bond of descent between Mudar and 
Yemen respectively , the second, that of country, between the 
inhabitants of ‘Irak, Egypt, Syria, etc , the thud, that of leligion, 
as between members of the various Islamic sects, Sunnites, 
Shhtes, l\Tu‘tazils At times a couple of individuals would 
represent all these antitheses.® 

A fact that aided the growth of home-patriotism was that the 
people of the Hijaz had a common centre in the two sanctuaries, 
and could claim superiority over the other Moslems in virtue of 
these possessions, with which Islam could not dispense It is ' 
true that the sanctuaries, and especially Medinah, contained 
' Athir, 111, 121, 149, 171. * ‘Ikd, 111, 277. ’ Khillikin, 11, 100 
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the followers of ^Ali, The Uinayyads, much as they hated 
the ‘Ahds, could not avoid \ isiting the sanctuaries and paying 
court to their inhabitants, and this set a stumbling-block m 
the way of their supremacy, especially after Ibn al-Zubair 
had entrenched himself in the Ka‘bah and had banished tlie 
Umayyads and their paitisans from the Hijdz, so that the 
Umayyads were unable to subdue him, except by storming 
the Ka'bdh with engines. For this reason the idea occurred 
to the Umayyads of transfciring the Prophet’s pulpit from 
Medinah to Damascus, in order that the centre of both religion 
and politics might be there , and some similar object may 
have been in the mind of Hajjdj when he built the green 
Cupola at Wasit, just as aftei wards Mansiir built one at 
Baghdad in order to reduce the importance of the Kabbah 
the political object in all cases being to divert people’s affections 
from the Hijaz, and to lessen the importance of the descendants 
of ‘All. These devices weie, howcvei, useless 

§ 14, Acquisition of Partisans in U.mayyad Times. 

In the course of conquest the Umayyads, desiring to possess 
themselves of the Caliphate, found it necessary to conciliate 
people and to form a paity This had already been done by 
Mu‘awiyah when he acquired the support of ‘Amr Ibn al-‘As, 
Ziyad, ‘ his father’s son,’ and Al-Mughirah Ibn Shu'bah, 
This supjDort he had acquired by skill and bribes, and this 
became a principle adopted by the Umayyads as a means of 
staying the pillars of their rule, which was contested by the 
‘Alids, descendants of the Piophet by his daughter Still, no- 
one rose among the Umayyads comparable with Mu‘Awi}'ah 
for political ability, as understood by our age , for Mu‘dwiyah, 
if compared with the most famous statesmen evolved by 
Mohammedan or other civilization, will be found to suipass 
most of them in sagacity, wisdom, astuteness, especially if we 


^ Mns^ucli, jj, 166. 
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think of him side by side with the other claimants for the 
Caliphate among the Prophet's uncles, cousins, and grandsons, 
whose claims were generally recognized by the Moslems, 
wheieas they supposed MuMwiyah to be an outcast,^ who had 
no right to be Caliph, and who had only adopted Islam of 
necessity Nevertheless he gained the upper hand over them 
all, seized the reins of empire, made the Caliphate hereditary 
in his house, and to accomplish all this shed veiy little blood, 
his chief instruments being tolerance, craft, and liberality. 

V With regard to the first of these qualities it may be observed 
that he paid no attention to the accusations launched against 
him by members of the Prophet's family, even when this took 
place in his presence , instead of resenting such conduct, he 
would bestow rewards and distinctions on those who were 
guilty of it. It would even occui that in his Court and in the 
piesence of his ministers charges would be levelled against 
him, and he might be accused of having obtained the soveieignty 
by violence, and ‘All would be declared his superior Mu‘dwiyah 
would give a mild answer, and a reward in money, till the 
speaker joined his party, even though he were a relative of 
*Ali ‘All’s biothei ‘Ukail paid him a visit while ‘All was alive, 
he was welcomed by Mu‘cuviyah, who was delighted to sec 
him, and ovcrj'oyed at his preferring him (Mu‘awiyah) to his 
own bi other. He therefore treated him with great kindness 
and consideration , asking him how he had left ‘All, he received 
for reply, “ I have left him as God and His Apostle would wish, 
and find you as God and His Apostle disapprove" Mu‘awiyah’s 
leply was that had not ‘Ukail come as a visitor and suppliant, 
he would have given him a rejoinder that would have caused 
him pain Mu‘iwiyah then stopped the conversation, for fear 
of saying something that would vex ‘Ukail, and, leaving his 
audicnce-room, he ordered that his visitor should be hospitably 
entertained, and that a large sum of money should be given 
him At next day's audience Mu‘dwiyah sent for ‘Ukail and 
again asked him how he had left ‘AH; the answer this time 

^ Mas‘{idi, li, 12. 
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was, “ I left him better to himself than you are, whereas you are 
better for me than he ^ 

Many stones are told of interviews between Mu*iwiyah and 
Sa‘sa‘ah Ibn Suhdn the *Abditc, as well as others of 'Alfs 
followers, which give proof of Mu‘awiyah’s forbcaiancc, wheie 
forbearance would not suffice, MuViwiyah resorted to deceit 
or bribery, nor did there come in his way any peison whose 
enmity he feared, but that peison went away satisfied. At 
times persons came to him to beg, with intent also to deceive 
Mu*awiyah would pietend to be deceived, grant the man’s 
request and a largess as well. So there is a story that before j 
Ibn Zubair became a claimant for the Caliphate himself, he 
fled to Mu‘dwiyah from ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn Umm al-Hakam, , 
who had burned his house in Kufah, coming to Mu*a\M3ah 
to complain, he was asked how much his house had been 
worth He replied 100,000 dirhems, and when a witness wasj 
demanded he produced a fiiend who attested his statement. 
Mu^Awiyah then oidcrcd that the sum should be given him. 
When the two men had left his piesencc, he asked his courtiers 
which of the tw^o was, in their opinion, the greater liar. “ I,” 
he said, ** know the house, which was a structure of reeds ; 
however, it is my principle, when I hear a falsehood of the 
sort, to pretend to believe it”^ Dealings of this sort served to 
pievent Ibn Zubaii and others from making pretensions to the 
Caliphate in Mu^awiyah’s time. 

Veiy different was the conduct of ‘Ali, who scrutinized the 
accounts of his lieutenants so as to anger them in most cases, 
and lo«;e the benefit of their assistance , this happened to him 
in the case of his cousin Abdallah Ibn al-‘Abbds, whom he 
irritated on account of a tiifling slander, as we have seen , 
and while this was going on, MukUviyah w^as meanwdiile 
bestowing whole provinces 111 fief on his lieutenants, and, when 
any one of them came to him on a visit, he would bestow on 
him endless honours and rewaids So when Mu’dwiyah Ibn 
Hudaij visited his namesake at Damascus, he found the streets 
* Mas*i'idi, 11, 54 
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decorated with arches containing fragrant scents to do him 
honour ^ 

Muclwiyah was ready to put up with fault-finding and 
cuticism, especially from heads of tribes, chieftains, and lepre- 
sentatives of parties, even when their language was unrestiained 
A1 Ahnaf Ibn Kais of the tribe Tamim, one of the chief 
Epigoni and a man of influence, was a follower of ‘All, and 
had helped him on the field of Siffin After Mu'Awiyah's 
position as Caliph had become secure, he was visited by this 
person, and Mifaw^yah told him that whenever he (Mu‘awiyah) 
recollected the day of Siffin his heart was pierced, and would 
be till the Day of Judgment AI-Ahnaf replied “Mu‘awiyah, 
the hearts wheiewith \vq hated thee aie still in our breasts , 
the sw'oids wdierewath \ve fought thee aie still in our sheaths , 
advance an inch towaids war and we shall advance a foot, 
walk towards it and w^e shall rush towards it ” Mu‘awiyah*s 
sister was listening behind the curtain, and asked the Caliph 
\vho it was that was thieatening him, he replied, “ One whose 
anger stirs the anger of 100,000 Tamimitcs, without their 
knowing what he is angiy about ’*2 

Moicovcr, whenevci Mu‘dwiyah w'^as unable to overcome an 
enemy in battle or to win him over by bribes, he w'as accustomed 
to rcsoit to poison Thus he got out of the way ‘Abd 
al-Rahmaii Ibn KhAlid Ibn al-VValicl, who was a man of great 
influence with the people of Damascus, who weie attiacted 
towards him by the recollection of his father’s exploits, by 
his own in the B)/antine w^ais, and by his great coinage. 
MuViwiyah, being afiaid of him, ordcied Ibn al-Uthal the 
physician to tiy to minder him, piomising, if he succeeded, 
to icleasc him from tribute for the lest of his life, and also 
to put in his charge the tiibiitc of Emesa , Ibn al-Uthal got 
one of the man’s slaves to convey to him some poisoned honey, 
whcicof the man partook and died ^ Thus Mu^awiyah got him 
out of his way A similar expedient removed from his path 
Al-i\shtfii al-Nakha‘f (Malik Ibn al-Hdiith), one of, if not 

‘ Athir, 11, 357, ' i Klulhkan, i, 230 * Athi'r, in, 329* 
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the most powerful of, ‘All s adherents, who had fought bravely 
on his side at Siffin, When, owing to tlie intrigues of MuMwiyah, 
the afifaiis of Egypt were in confusion, but it still remained 
within ‘All’s jurisdiction, the latter sent this Al-Ashtar as 
governor Mu‘awiyah, thinking that if Al-Ashtar were there 
it would hold out against himself, sent a message to the agent 
for the land-tax at Kulzum (Klysma), which lay on Al-Ashlar s 
route, and by wdiich, on his journey to Egypt, he w^ould 
necessarily have to pass, informing him that if he (the agent) 
could get lid of Al-Ashtar, who had been appointed governor 
of Egypt, he would have to furnish no more land-tax so long 
as both he and Mu‘dwiyah wxne alive. The man accordingly 
went and waited at Klysma till Al-Ashtar came, w'hcn the 
agent came out to meet him and offered him lodging, wdneh 
he accepted Dinner w^as then produced, and when it was 
over a diaught of honey was brought into which poison had 
been put ; of this Al-Ashtar diaiik, and died m consequence 
IMcanwdiilc ]\Iu‘awiyah had infoimcd the Damascenes how ‘All 
had sent Al-Ashtar to Egypt, and requested them to invoke 
God’s curse on him , this they continued to do evciy day, 
till Mu‘dW'iyah w’as visited by the agent who had poisoned 
Al-Ashtar Mu‘awiyah thereupon ascended the pulpit, and 
told his hcaieis that ‘All had had two light hands, one of 
which had been cut off at Siffin (meaning ‘.Ymmar Ibn YAsir), 
whereas the other had been cut off just before he spoke, 
meaning Al-Ashtar.^ When ‘Amr Ibn al-‘As hcaid the news 
he exclaimed, “God Almighty has armies of honey.” 

§ IS ‘Amr Ibn vl-‘As 

Mu'ciwiyah and his associates never neglected an opportunity, 
and never minded committing muider or any other atrocity 
with the view of effecting their objects ‘Ali and his adherents, 
on the other hand, never ventured aw’ay from the path of 
justice and the dictates of honoui, wdiich sense of honour on 


* Athir, II, 179 
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their part aided Mu‘awiyah very considerably in overcoming 
them At the battle of Siffin the scales were swaying on ‘All’s 
side, and had this been permitted to go on Mu‘a\viyah and 
his plans would have been done for, and with Ins ruin the 
ruin of the Umayyads would have been accomplished ‘All and 
his house would in that case have won a complete victory. 
‘All was kept from victory only by the astuteness of *Amr 
I bn al-‘As, with whom Mu‘dwiyah had taken refuge when the 
battle waxed fierce, and Mu‘awiyah perceived that his side 
was giving way, and expected defeat ‘Amr was then fighting 
on Mu‘awiyah’s side The latter bade ‘Amr bring out his 
mysteries, recognising that destruction faced them, and to 
recollect the government of Egypt ‘Amr advised him to 
raise aloft the Koians and make proclamation. “Let the 
Book of God judge between you and us Who will be left 
to defend the Syi lan frontier if the people of S> iia be 
destroyed? Who to defend the frontier of ‘Irak if the people 
of ‘Iiak peiish? Who will be left to fight the Byzantines, 
the Tuiks, and the idolaters?” This luse took in the followers 
of ‘All, who stopped the battle and agreed to appoint arbiters. 
Then ‘Amr was able to finish his stiatagcm, to declare ‘All’s 
appointment \oid, and to invest Mu‘awiyah Had it not been 
then for ‘Amr, Mu'awiyah’s cause would have been lost , and 
had it not been for the generosity of ‘All, ‘Amr would have 
been slain in the battle before he could contrive his plot For 
the stoiy is that ‘Amr had accepted single combat with ‘All, 
and when they met ‘All raised his swoid to smite him, and 
‘Amr, feeling certain that he would be slain if the fight 
continued, uncovered himself, saying, “Your brother is forced 
to fight, but is no fighting man.” ‘All, overcome by generosity, 
turned away his face, saying “ How horrid ^ ” And by this device 
‘Ami escaped ^ This expedient of ‘Amr became a proverb, and 
is alluded to in the following verse . — 

“ Permit not by baseness thy life to be saved, 

Though that was the way ui which ‘Ami behaved 


^ Mos^idi, 11 , 19 
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Nor were *Ali^s adhereiUb inferior to their chief 111 geneiosity, 
piety, and veracity. Such was the character of the Moslems 
in that golden age, save when men*s covetousness led them 
to espouse the cause of Mu'awiyah In ‘All these virtues 
reached their summit, and had he only adopted a slightly 
lower standard he might have escaped from many troubles 
f Hence the Kuraish used to say of him that he was a brave man, 

, but of no counsel in war,^ 

By astuteness, then, and similar qualities Mu‘awiyah succeeded 
in acquiring the Caliphate and handing it down as an heirloom 
to his son, after whom it fell to the Marwamdes, who were 
also of Umayyad stock. He was not able, however, completely 
to cut off the other claimants, of whom the most important 
were the family of ‘All Still, he could quiet them by a peaceful 
demeanour and by lavish gifts, and they, fearing him, would 
acquiesce in his rule, while on the other hand they expected 
that the sovereignty uould return to them after his death; 
when it was found that it had been tiansmitted to his son 
Yazid, the various claimants in Hijdz, ‘Irak, etc, cieated 
disturbances, each one regarding himself as the best qualified. 
In the year 68 there were collected at ‘Arafat four standards, 
each of them belonging to a pretender to the Caliphate , these 
being respectively the Umayyad pi nice, the ‘Ahd Muhammad 
I bn al-Hanafiyyah, Abdallah I bn al-Zubair, with as a fourth 
Najdah the Haiiiri representing the sectarians called Khawarij 
After them there aiose others, yet none but the Umayyads 
were able to secure possession of the throne, and they succeeded 
111 virtue of Arabian clan-patiiotism, and cdso the tiouble they 
had taken to form a party. The causes i\hich helped them 
to fofm a party in addition to what has already been mentioned 
(Mu‘awiyah’s astuteness and ‘Alfs feeble counsel) must now 
be given 
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§ 1 6 . Largesses in Umayyad Times. 

Stipends paid out of the Treasury — The stipend was one of 
the most powerful agents which assisted the Umayyads to 
conciliate followers and to break the force of their enemies. 
By stipends we mean the pay of the soldiers, or the pay of 
the Moslems, who at the commencement of Islam were all of 
them soldiers. To each a stipend was assigned, which varied 
according to the nearness of his connection with the Piophet 
or the date at which he had embraced Islam, or some other 
cause out of those specified in our account of the Registers 
in the days of Omar. It will there be found that even women 
and children had stipends which varied according to class. 
The basis of these stipends was the spoil taken from the 
conquered countries There was, however, another class of 
poor Moslems, unable to take part in the wars, who received 
their stipends out of the Alms-fund, and the Stipend and Alms 
each had a separate bureau. 

The control of the Moslem community was assured by the 
control over the public treasury , whoever had control of it 
could count on their attachment. When the treasury was 
controlled by a sagacious man such as MuViwiyah, knowing 
how to give and to whom, this power would render all others 
unnecessary, and indeed Mu'awiyah would increase, dimmish, 
or entirely withdraw stipends in accordance with political 
expediency, ordinarily he would bestow laigesses or redouble 
stipends where he perceived that some advantage would accrue 
to him from so doing His chief fear being that the ‘Alids 
or othci members of the Prophet’s house might dispute the 
soveieignty with him, he gave them all most liberal allowances 
Omar e g had assessed the stipends of Hasan and Husain 
at 5,000 dirhems annually, Mu‘Awiyah assessed them at 
a million In other words he multiplied them by 200 Similar 
stipends were assigned by him to ^^bdallah Ibn al-‘AbbAs, as 
the Prophet’s cousin and a formidable personage , to ‘Abdallah 
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son of Ja‘far Ibn Abi Talib, and eminent and influential sons 
of Companions of the Prophet, who remained m Medinah, 
So, while on the one hand he conciliated them by gifts, on 
the other he diveited and distracted them by luxuiy from 
contesting the sovereignty And in the third place he con- 
ciliated thereby the people of Mcdinah, since the money 
lavished on these persons was spent in Medinah in procuring 
various pleasures Some, for example, would spend their 
stipends on poets and singers The most liberal in this respect 
was ‘Abdallah Ibn Ja‘far, cousin of Hasan and Husain, he 
used to visit MuUwiyah in Syria, who would bestow on him 
his stipend, after receiving which he would return to Medinah 
and expend it on the people of the place ]\Iu‘dwiyah, hearing 
of this, used to favour him and treat him with special liberality, 
hoping thereby to conciliate the Medmese 

He is said to have paid a visit to Yazid, Mu‘awiyah’s son, 
after the latter had become Caliph, when he was asked how 
much his stipend had been. He replied a million dirhems 
Yazid offered to double it ‘Abdallah then infoimed the Caliph 
that he had never told anyone how much his stipend had 
been before Yazid Yazid, hearing this, doubled it yet again 
Being remonstrated with for giving a single individual a stipend 
of four million dirhems, Yazid observed that it was given to 
the whole population of Medinah, since ‘Abdallah legaided it 
as a loan for distribution ^ 

This IS an example of the lavish liberality of Mu‘awiyah, 
when he wished to conciliate the tubes, if a tube fought on 
his side, he would bestow money on it, though it might be 
far removed fiom him genealogically So he would bestow 
largesses on the people of Yemen, whose power he feared, 
whereas he made no distribution to Kais, though more closely 
related to him, because he was not afraid of then power. He 
even refused members of the tube who came to him to ask 
for a subvention Such a case was that of Miskin al-Darimf, 
who asked for a stipend from MuMwiyah, but met with a refusal. 

* ‘Ikd Farid, 1, l lO. 
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Misk{n thereupon composed a poem, in which he complained 
of this, reminding the Caliph of their mutual kinship . — 

“ Youi brother, stand by him , the biotherless wight 
Is as one who ad\ances unarmed to the fight 
Like wings to a brave man are those of his race , 

A falcon that ’s wingless can’t go to the chase. 

Now risks must be lun if you aim at good things , 

And nought can be aimed at that’s better than wings” 

Mu‘awiyah paid no attention to the verses, because his liberality 
was always done in his own personal interest Now the tribes of 
Yemen had become powerful and warlike, and were formidable 
to the empire, whereas Kais and all ‘Adndn were depressed. 
Mu^dwiyah heard that a Yemenite one day threatened to leave 
no Mudarite in Syria — indeed, to diive eveiy Nizante thence 
bcfoie he loosed his garment This alarmed the Caliph, who 
thought he must make the Mudarites a counterpoise to them 
He immediately ordered stipends to be assigned to 4,000 
members of the latter community and of other ‘Adnanite tubes, 
and sent a message to Miskin, telling him that his stipend 
would be sent him if he returned to his own country, but that 
if he preferied to remain in S>ria it would be sent him none 
the less. Mu’awiyah also employed the Yemenites on sea and 
Kais on land expeditions^ Without such astuteness and tact 
he could never have kept the two parties at peace 

Something of the same style is recounted with regard to 
the incieasc of the stipends of those who took part in important 
battles, such as that of Sirfin,^ and so gave effective help to 
the Umayyad cause Mu^awiyah increased the stipends of those 
who had taken part in Siffin, just as Omar did to those who 
had taken part in the battle of Kadisiyyah The succeeding 
Umayyad Caliphs followed in the footsteps of Mu‘ 4 wiyah, 
and bestowed stipends on their partisans, They even bestowed 
them on poets, eithei for the purpose of “cutting out their 
tongues” (le preventing their satirizing them) or to obtain 
their aid in conciliating their subjects. Pious persons regarded 

® Mab*udi, 11, 157. 
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this as mdlveisation of the public ticasury; the money thcic 
was, they held, the pioperty of God or the Moslems, and ought 
not to be given away to any individual. This proceeding was 
one of those with which ‘All’s paitisans repioached Mu‘Awiyah 
on the day of Siffhi ‘ When Omar II became sovereign, in 
imitation of the ways of the Pious Caliphs, he took away the 
poets’ stipends ; but after his death the custom was lesumed 
Distribution was made to any visitor at the scat of government, 
even to Bedouins, whence many of them sold their camels and 
came to one or other of the great cities in order to demand 
a stipend It is true the nobler sort could _see through the 
Umayyad liberality, and perceive that its puipose was to obtain 
a hold over the consciences of the subjects, and indeed for an 
object which these peisons regarded as unjust, and from which 
they shiank, viz, the maintenance of their own government 
against the claims of the Prophet’s family Theic is a story 
that the wife of one Jabhd, an Ashja‘ite Bedouin, urged her 
husband to go to Medinah, to sell his camels, and obtain 
a government stipend The man consented. He diovc his 
camels till near Medinah , heie he took them down to 
a diinking-place. One camel (a female) then shrieked, got 
loose, and ran in the direction of home, and she was followed 
by the rest of the diove The Bedouin puisucd them, but 
failed to catch them He said to his wife, “These dumb 
brutes, then, yearn after then home,” and he composed the 
following ode . — 

“Said my consoit, ‘Abandon your country, and come 
I'o the foils of iMedinah to find a new home , 

Get on the stipendiaiy icgistci too, 

Foi that IS what men of intelligence do * Etc 

(The rest of the verses celebrate the delights of country life ) 
A saying of ‘Abd al-Mahk Ibn Maiwan is, “The happiest of 
men is he who has money sufficient for his wants and an 
agreeable wife, and who has no acquaintance with our nasty 
courts ” 3 

' Athir, 111, 150. ® Aghani, XVI, 147. ^ Athii, 183 
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The Umayyacls paid £jreat attention to the people of Medinah, 
because they weie ‘All’s partisans, and also comprised the 
Helpers and the pick of the Kuraish When the Umayyad 
governor of Medinah got the alms collected from different 
regions, he would give loans out of it to any Kurashites who 
dcbired such accommodation, who had, however, to give bonds 
for the money lent them By this means the Umayyad 
governor got them into his power, and compelled them to 
visit him and pay him court If any Kurashitc gave offence, 
the money would be demanded of him This system remained 
till the days of Hardn al-Rashid, when ‘Abdallah Ibn MLis‘ab 
informed him about the bonds that were still overdue, and 
he ordered them to be toin up^ 

If any Moslem displayed insubordination his stipend could 
be stopped, and this might be done to a whole city. Thus 
when Zaid Ibn ‘Alf revolted the Caliph Yazid stopped the 
stipends of both the Sanctuaries ^ , likewise Al-Walfd deprived 
of their stipends the family of Hazm, because the murderers 
of ‘Uthman used his house at Medinah as their headquaiters , 
Al-Walicl seized then goods and estates, and they remained 
deprived of them till the days of A 1- Mansur, who removed 
the ban ® Many tunes the Helpers had to go without their 
stipends, for no other offence than that their sympathies were 
on the side of the Prophet’s family ^ The Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik 
Ibn Marwdii stopped the stipends of the descendants of Abu 
Sufyaii, albeit they wcie Umayvads like himself, his motive 
was offence given him by Khahd son of Yazid son of 
Mu‘a\\ lyah ^ 

People in consequence felt compelled to gratify and flatter 
them, although awaie that they were opposing wliat was just 
by such conduct In private they would even acknowledge 
that such was the case This happened when Mu*a\\ lyah 
appointed his son Yazid as his successor, and made him sit 
in a red tent, whither the Moslems came to salute Mu‘awiyah 

* \<;hani, xiu, 105 - Aghani, vi, iii * *lkd, 111, 41. 
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as Caliph and his son as Heir Appaient A Moslem came, 
and, after saluting them both, leturned to Mu‘a\\iyah, and said : 
“ Commander of the Faithful, if you had not appointed Yazid 
your successor, you would have ruined Islam” Al-Ahnaf Ibn 
Kais the Tamimite was present, and Mu'dwiyah asked him 
why he was silent He icplied, “I fear God in case I lie, and 
I fear you in case I speak the truth” Mu‘a\vi)ah said he 
hoped God would icward him for his pict}^, and oidcred a sum 
of money to be given him When he left the Caliph’s presence 
he was met by the other Moslem, who told Al-Ahnaf that 
he legarded Mukiwiyah and his son as the worst villains in 
existence, only they had got the whole wealth of Islam under 
lock and key, and only such phiases as he had used could 
extiact any of it ^ 

§ 17 The Scrupulousness of ‘Ali and the Avarice 

OF IliN ZUUAIR 

The Umayyads were assisted in their endeavour to win the 
affection of the Moslems by bribes from the fact that their 
livals, the Piophet’s family and Ibn Zubair, were disinclined 
to give, whether from avaiice 01 fiom conscientious scruples. 
The stinginess of both was piovcrbiak^ This stinginess often 
led to their cause suffciing and to people going over to the 
other side Ihe following is a typical case Maskalah son 
of Hubairah, of the tube Shaiban, was ^Alfs governor over 
Aidashir-khuiah. Finding some piisoneis who had been taken 
by *Ali”s soldiers, and pi tv mg them, he pui chased them and 
gave thvm their fieedom They weic 500 in number, and their 
puce half a million dnhems ‘All demanded the money, and 
Maskalah piocluced about half the sum ‘All, howcvci, demanded 
the rcmaindci, and his officcis piesscd Maskalah for it. 
Maskalah said that if it had been Hind’s son (Mu‘clwiyah), he 
would not have demanded payment, and if it had been ‘UthmAn 
Ibn ‘AffcUi, he would have presented him fMaskalah) with the 

• Khillikan, i, 230 * Agliam \iii, 105 
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whole sum. He was assured that *Ali would not relax, so he 
fled the same night and took refuge with Mu‘awi) ah.' 

The following illustrates the avarice whereby Ibn Zubair 
ruined his chances When his brother Mus‘ab had killed 
MukhtAr Ibn Abi ‘Ubaid in Trak, and biought the countiy 
into subjection to his brother, he came to Meccah with leading 
men of Tiak, who had assisted him in achieving this result 
Ibn Zubair was taking refuge at the Ka‘bah. His brother 
stated that he brought the chief men of Trak, the lilce of whom 
remained not in the countiy, and hoped that Ibn Zubair would 
give them presents of the treasuiy money Ibn Ziibair’s leply 
was; “You have brought the slaves of the people of Tiak, 
and want me to gi\c them the wealth of God? By Allah, 
I shall do nothing of the kind” When they heard of this 
reply, they ^\ere \ery angry, and wrote to his rival, ‘Abd al-Mahk 
Ibn Mai wan, and betrayed ^Iiis*ab^ This refusal, then, was 
one of the causes of the ruin of Ibn Zubair^s government 

The ‘Alids were similarly stingy with stipends, except in the 
case of persons of notable piety, at the very time when the 
Umayyads were assigning stipends, not only to the men, but to 
their wives and children So ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan 
assigned a stipend of two thousand dirhems to ‘Amir al-Sha‘b{, 
who was not a warrior, and also tw^o thousand apiece to tw^enty 
of his sons and relatives, on account of a single tradition which 
the man had recited to him*' Similarly, in addition to their 
gratuities to poets, they assigned them fixed stipends to be 
paid at regular periods Some got 2,000 diihems, some moie, 
some less After an encomium they often increased the poet's 
salary, in oider to encourage them to compose verses in their 
patrons' praise The governois in eveiy part of the Umayyad 
empiie did the like The virtuous Caliphs, however, thought 
a poet had no claim on the treasury Omar II, if driven into 
a corner by a poet, would give him a laigess out of his pi ivy 
purse ^ 

’ Vthi'r, III, 18S ® Ukd, 1, 119 •* AghAni, ix, 171. 
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However, even those who were not specially vutuous stopped 
the poet’s salary when he failed to carry out their wishes. 
*Abd al-Malik Ibii Marwfin was eulogized by the poet Kais 
al-Riikayyat, who had already eulogized Mus‘ab Ibn al-Zubair 
in a yet more extravagant stiain. The Caliph depiived him 
of his stipencP Omar I used to urge on the Koian-readeis 
to get their own living and not be a burden on the others, ^ and 
such advice naturally applied with still gi cater force to poets 

i8 . Means of obtaining Supplies in Umayyad days. 

The plan of gaining partisans by money presents led the 
Umayyads to violate many of the pnnciples which had been 
enforced by the Pious Caliphs wnth icgard to the demanding 
and expenditure of money. Then thcoiy was that the moneys 
paid into the tieasuiy w^cie the common piopeity of the 
Moslems, and that the Caliph or his governor was only m the 
position of tieasuier, wdiose duty it was to expend them on 
the common concerns of the Moslem woild, while himself 
letaining a fixed stipend accoidcd to him as to the other 
Moslems As w^e saw, wdien Abu Bakr died, his private 
trcasuiy contained one single dinar, when Omar I wanted 
money over and above his stipend, he would borrow fiom the 
tieasur}^ and icpay the loan out of the next instalment of 
his stipend Omar’s theory w'as that no money should be 
left in the public trcasuiy, and so he forbade the amassing 
of wealth, the stiangencss of which doctrine has been pointed 
out in Part II of this woik Omai also forbade agiiculture, 
and declared it unlawful for a Moslem to acquire an estate, 
since their requirements and the requnements of their families 
should be paid out of the treasury, his intention being that 
the Moslems should remain const anti}' equipped for active 
seivice in the field, and that the conquered countiies should 
remain under the public contiol, supplying land-tax and poll- 
tax for the support of the Moslems. i\nd for both these 
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taxes he arranged a strict set of rules both for collection and 
expenditure. 


§ 19 The Umayyad Governors. 

The Umayyacls, being compelled to conciliate their subjects 
and acquire paitisans, and put the tribes in good humour, as 
well as to build cities, neglected the gieater number of Omar's 
rules, and secured a set of strong-willed lieutenants, being 
peisons who thought nothing of religion nor of rules when 
intent on their objects, such peisons were Ziyad “son of his 
father/' lieutenant for Mu‘Awiyah, Ziyad’s son ‘Ubaidallah, 
lieutenant for Yazid, Hajjdj Ibn Yiisuf, lieutenant for ‘Abd 
al-Mahk Ibn Marwan, Khalid al-Kasn, lieutenant for Hisham 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Mahk, and others The Caliph would write to 
his lieutenant, bidding him collect money, and the lieutenant 
would not care how he carried out the order. So Mu‘dwiyah 
wrote to Zijad, saying, “Appiopriatc to my use the white and 
the yellow " Ziydd wrote to the same effect to his lieutenants, 
bidding them bring all the money they collected to him, and 
to distribute neither gold nor silver among the Moslems ^ On 
the other hand, the governors would rcseive some pait of what 
they collected for themselves, and theie was no one to scrutinize 
jthem, for the Caliphs gave them a free hand in their provinces 
jn order to keep them faithful to their cause These governors 
used to amass enormous sums, one of them secured an annual 
revenue of 10,000,000 diihems, with a capital of ten times that 
amount^ Tlieir expenses also used to increase disgracefully, 
and the actual governor's stipend was of no account to them. 
One governor, Umay>ah Ibn 'Abdallah, wrote to ‘Abd al-Malik 
Ibn MarwAn, stating that the whole land-tax of Khorasan 
was not sufficient to keep up his kitchen ^ When the Caliphs 
perceived that malversation of this sort was occuning on the 
part of their lieutenants, they would fine them, and if they 
learned that any lieutenant had amassed money, they would 

‘ 1, iS * Aghani, \ix, 62; Khillikdn, «, 361 ® Aghani, xin, 56 
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send some one to seize it, and take his place in the government 
of the province. Personal greed was the motive in every case \l^ 

The governois felt no conscientious scruples in the matter 
of plundeiing the property of the natives of the conquered 
countries, believing this wealth to be their spoil, as we have 
already seen. This was the pi inciple expi essed by the 
Umayyad governor in ‘Iiak “‘Irak is the domain of the 
Kurashitcs, we may take oi lca\c whatever is to be found 
there” The native chief of Ikhna in Egypt asked ‘Amr Ibn 
al-‘As to inform him what was the tax he had to pay ‘Amr 
replied that he would not tell him, even if he were to give 
him his house full of gold from floor to roof “You,” he said, 
"are our store. If great demands are made on u5, we make 
great demands on you , if we are lightened, we lighten your 
burden ” ^ This implied the belief that Egypt had been taken 
by force Another said that Sughd was the domain of the 
Caliph. 

§ 20. Islam and the Poll-tax. 

The provincial governors did their utmost to collect money 
by any means in their power The four souices they had 
were the Poll-tax, the Land-tax, the Alms, and the Tithes. 
The most important of these sources at the commencement 
of Islam was the poll-tax, owing to the number of the 
members of tolerated cults. The Umayyad governors exacted 
it mercilessly, and in consequence great numbers of these 
people adopted Islam This expedient was ineffective, for the 
governors regarded their conversion as a device for escaping 
the poll-tax, and not as dictated by honourable motives , they 
therefore proceeded to exact the poll-tax from them even 
after conversion Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf was the first person who 
introduced this plan, and he was followed by other Umayyad 
governors in Africa, Khorasan, and Transoxania, in con- 
sequence many of these converts apostatized back, though 
quite willing to remain Moslems, especially the inhabitants of 
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the last two countries, who down to the end of the Umayyad 
period were only kept from embracing Islam by the iniquity 
of the govern 01 s who demanded poll-tax fiom converts. When 
Ashras was made governor of Khorasan in the yeai no, the 
people of Samarcand had apostati/ed lie sent to them a man 
named Abu’l-Saida, who stipulated that any person there who 
leturned to Islam should be relieved of poll-tax The man 
accoidingly went to Samaicand and invited the inhabitants 
to return to Islam on that condition Numbcis accepted it, 
and in consequence the proceeds of the poll-tax wcie greatly 
diminished The governor of Samarcand wrote to Ashias to 
say that the poll-tax was spoiled Ashras’s answer was as 
follo\vs » “ The poll-tax is a source of strength to the Moslems, 
and I am informed that the people of Sughd and other places 
have adopted Islam, not out of conviction, but only in ordet 
to escape the poll-tax, find out, theicforc. which of them have 
been circumcised, pray the propei number of times, and read 
a Surah of the Koran, and only in such cases relieve them of 
poll-tax.” The people, however, proceeded to cairy out the 
oidinanccs of Islam, and build mosques When the governors 
reported this to Ashras his rescript was, “Exact the poll-tax 
of the persons fiom whom you pieviously took it” The poll- 
tax was theicfore re-enforced on the conveits to Islam, who 
refused payment, and seceded to the number of 7,000 to 
a distance of many leagues from Samarcand. The proceeding 
gave rise to a sedition, in the com sc of which the people of 
Sughd and Bokhara apostatized fiom Islam and the Turks 
took up arms. This state of things went on until Khorasan 
was placed under Nasr Ibn Sayy^r, who perceiving the error 
that had been committed issued an edict in the year 121 to 
the effect that all Moslems^ were to be relieved of poll-tax, 
which was to be imposed instead on those non-Moslems who 
had previously been lelieved of it Befoie a week was over 
there came to him 30,000 Moslems who had been paying 
poll-tax.^ 
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We need barely allude to the arbitrary manner in which the 
Umayyad princes increased the poll-tax and imposed fresh 
taxes, and appropiiated the whole of the booty The only 
sovcieign of the dynasty who forbade these piactices was 
Omar II, who icfused to spend money from the treasury on 
himself, or even take any of it , ^ and who also endeavoured 
to cnfoicc similai abstinence on his relations, yet could not 
get them to obey When he succeeded to the Caliphate he 
wrote to his goveinois, “Relieve all Moslems of the poll-tax, 
for God sent Mohammed as a guide, not as a tax-collector.” ^ 
His reign however, lasted only a short time Yazid Ibn 
al-Walid wished to imitate him, and had no better fate. One 
of their extoitions was that the Caliph should appropriate one- 
half of the blood-money paid foi the murder of a member of 
a tolerated religion, Omai II abolished this.^ 

§ 21 Alms and Bribes 

The Umayyads' need for fresh sources of wealth forced them ' 
to lay hands on the alms, or money taken from the wealthier 
Moslems to be expended on the poorer members of the 
community This was a different destination from that of the 
rest of the public money — spoil, booty, poll-tax — all of which 
wcie to be distributed among the fighting-men. The Umayyads 
often gave douceurs to poets, etc, out of the alms'* Properly 
they should have been given out of the private estate of the 
Caliph or else out of the booty, on the supposition that such 
douccuis helped to maintain the Moslem empire. Perhaps, 
however, the Caliph regaided the poets as indigent Moslems, 
and gave them alms as such ; but such a supposition would 
contradict known facts, since the douceur was remuneration 
• for eulogizing the Caliph, and for this the Caliph should have 
paid out of his own means. Not unfrequently, also, the stipends 
of the fighting-men were paid out of the alms, a proceeding 

* Tkd, II, 262 * Makrlzi, 1, 75. * Aghani, xv, 13. 
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which the soldiers disliked, and regarded as an indignitj'*. 
Thus, once when the Caliph ‘Abd al-Mahk came to Mcdinah 
on a pilgrimage, and ordeicd that the people should be given 
their pay, when this was produced in the form of bags of money 
inscribed “Alms'" the Medinese lefused to take it, for they 
regarded such ticatment as an affront bestowed on them by 
the Caliph on the giound that they weic adherents of the 
Prophet’s family “Oiii pay comes fiom the booty,” they 
cried ‘Abd al-Malik leplied with an apologue, whcicin he 
made no secret of the mutual antagonism that had existed 
between the Mcdincsc and the Umayyads since the murder of 
‘Uthman and the battle of the Harrah. 

Very often, when other souiccs of money failed them, they 
would sell governorships for sums ])aid down, especially during 
the decline of their dynasty. When Al-Walid Ibn Ya/id 
became Caliph, he increased the stipends with the view of 
acquiring popularity , but he had not in his treasury money 
sufficient for this purpose, nor had he any unscrupulous 
lieutenant ready to furnish him with supplies immediately He 
lesorted, therefore, to the plan of selling the governorship of 
Khorasan and the subordinate states to Yusuf Ibn Omar , and 
during his leign any governoiship might be had for a bribe 
paid to the Caliph or one of his favourites^ In the times of his 
predecessors they wcic ordinarily given by way of remuneration 
for a service rendered , as Mu‘awiyah had given the governor- 
f ship of Egypt to ‘Amr Ibn al-‘As as a reward for the service 
rendered him m defeating ‘Ali , an example followed by 
Mu‘awiyah's successors When a Caliph wished to gam over 
some party he would luie its chiefs with the offer of a governor- 
ship. This became so common a practice that, whenever a leader 
was invited to assist a Caliph, he would stipulate for a fixed 
sum of money or a special governorship Thus we read that • 
when ‘Abd al- Malik Ibn Mar wan was warring with Mus‘ab 
Ibn Zubair in ‘Irak he sent to the people of Kiifah and Basrah, 
soliciting their services with offers of reward These overtures 
* Athir, V, 1 ^ 5 , 126, 132 
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they accepted, but on conditions, and demanding governorships. 
It was remaikable that as many as forty persons demanded 
the governorship of Ispahan, so that *Abd al- Malik asked his 
com tiers what this Ispahan could be^ ^ 

§ 22. Contempt tor Religion and the Religious. 

When the Umayyads desired to possess themselves of the 
Caliphate, well knowing that the Piophet’s family had a better 
light to It than themsehes, and that the claims of that family 
wcie based on a sound foundation, most of the lawyers, 
scholars, and other representatives of religion were on the side 
of the Prophet’s family, and ready to maintain their claim ; only 
the clan-patriotism of the Kuiaish was on the side of the 
Umayyads, and foicc earned the day The lawyeis, etc., lost 
no opportunity of asseiting the supeiiority of the Prophet’s 
family, and reminding the Umayyads of the wrong, iniquity, 
and wickedness that they were committing in their usurpation , 
this formed the subject of many a sermon and exhortation 
addiessed to them MuViwiyah, mild-tempered and sagacious, 
would take no notice of this language, and “cut out their ^ 
tongues ” by gifts, kindly licatmcnt, and gentleness , this i 
procedure was maintained with excess by his followers, until 
the time of ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Mai wan, who substituted for it 
severity and violence When he went on pilgi image in the 
year 75 A ii., after the death of Ibn Zubair, he came to Mcdinah, 
where were the adheicnts of the Piophct’s family, and delivered 
the following address — “Please to remember that I am not the 
weak Caliph (‘Uthmdn), noi the flattering Caliph (Mii'awiyah), 
nor the stupid Caliph (Yazfd), and that I shall not cajole this 
nation except with the sword, until you come into line You 
know by heart the acts of the original Refugees, but you do 
no such acts yourselves , you enjoin piety on others, but neglect 
it youiselves. No pcison after to-day shall enjoin piety on 
me but I strike off* his head.” ‘Abd al-Malik was the fiist 
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Caliph who foibade the “enjoining of right,” ^ and his language 
annoyed the enemies of the Umayyads so much that they 
sighed for the days of Mu‘a\viyah, sa} mg ovei him what Ibn 
Zubair said when the news of his death came “God have 
mercy on him! We used to deceive him, and he let himself 
be deceived ” 

§ 23. Contempt for the Koran and the Sanctuaries. 

‘Abd al-lVLalik was all foi violence, and acknowledged openly 
that his policy was usurpation by force, even though he violated 
the principles of religion. It might be fancied that herein he 
was imitating his lieutenant and assistant and the helper of 
his dynasty, Ilajjaj Ibn Ytisuf Yet it is not piobable that 
he was imitating anyone else in these sentiments, for from 
the lime of his accession he made no secret of his contempt 
of leligion, bcfoie his accession, indeed, he made great show 
of piety, when sealed on the thione foitune spoiled him. 
There is a story that when the news of his appointment reached 
him he was seated with the Koran on his lap , he closed it, 
saying “ This is our final paiting It is not thcrefoie surprising 
that he should have permitted his lieutenant Hajjaj Ibn Yiisuf 
to direct catapults against the Ka‘bah, and cut off the head 
of Ibn Zubair within the Ka‘bah Mosque,’*’ the law being that 
there should be no fighting in the Ka‘bah or in its vicinity. 
This rule was broken by Hajj/ij, whose tioops continued the 
w^ork of slaughter theic for thiee successive days. They also 
pulled down the Ka'bah, though legarded by them as the 
House of God, and kindled fire between its precincts and its 
curtains,^ an atrocity the like of which never occurred at any 
other time in Islam They entered the other sanctuary, Medinah,# 
fought with the inhabitants, and shed their blood If any 
house was locked against them they binned it with all it 
contained. Copts and Nabatjeans weie permitted to enter 
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the chambers of Korashitc women, tear the veils from their 
heads and the anklets from their feet, with swords on their 
shouldeis, and trampling on copies of the Koran ^ 

Numerous Companions of the Piophct, Epigoni, and devotees 
were killed by them in cold blood Their pm pose was to biing 
contempt on the cause of *AIi and his paity, and thereby to 
confirm theii own pretensions to the throne. For this reason, 
too, they staited the practice of cm sing ‘All from the pulpit, 
and issued orders that cveiy person on pain of death should 
cuise him The first person who w^as executed for failing to 
comply with this ordei was Hujr Ibn ‘Adf the Kindite in the 
time of Mu‘awiyah.2 The practice was continued to the days of 
Omar II, who abolished it 

§ 24. The Caliphate and the Prophetic Office. 

The Umayyads procmed the aid of certain unscrupulous 
lieutenants, who increased their aibitrai incss by flattery and 
by violation in theii cause of the principles of lehgion ‘Abd 
al-Mahk*s governor Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf was the first who ventured 
on such courses , he termed the Caliph ‘ God’s vicegerent,* 
thereby setting the office of Caliph above that of Piophet , 
and he declared that the order of heaven and earth was 
maintained by the Caliphate, the Caliph being in God’s eyes 
a greater personage than angels of the fiist rank or prophets. 
“God,” he said, “cieatcd Adam with His hands, made the 
angels bow down bcfoic him, set him in Paradise, and then sent 
him down to earth, where He made him Caliph (vicegerent), 
whereas He made the angels messengers.” When this was 
disputed, he used to ask the disputant whether a man's 
lieutenant (or representative) at home was not more honouiable 
than a messenger sent for a particular errand. When *Abd 
al-Malik heard this doctrine he w'as elated by it , ^ and it was 
taken up by the unsciupulous ministers who succeeded HajjAj, 

' Khillikdn, 11, 274. * Mas^udi, 11, 39. 

3 TVcL 111, 18 ; Mas*iidi, 11. X04 
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such as Khcihd aUKasri, minister to Hishain Ibn *Abd al-Malik, 
who once addressed the people of Mcccah in the following 
strain. “Ye Moslems, which is the moic honourable, a man’s 
representative in his household or his messenger unto them ? ” 
His meaning was that Hisham was superior to the Prophet.^ 
The same view was adopted by other courtiers and sycophants, 
many of whom had only adopted Islam out of interested 
motives, and this made the mischief worse Flatteiy of a similar 
sort used to be bestowed on the lieutenants themselves, who 
used to be encouraged to violate the ordinances of religion. 
Khdlid al-Kasri, who has been mentioned, took little tiouble 
to commit the Koian to memoiy, and when he had to recite 
a verse ordinarily made some mistake both in the wording 
and m the grammar. Once when he had to preach in the mosque 
he made a mistake of the sort, and lost countenance. A 
Taghhbite friend lose and said to him, “Do not take this 
to heart, prince I never knew a wise man who knew the 
Koran by heart ; they are all fools who do.” Khilid told 
him that he was right,^ 

We are not surprised to learn that the ‘ Umayyad Drunkard,* 
Al-W ail'd Ibn Yazi'd, when mad with dunk, shot arrows at 
the Koran There is a story that one night he looked for 
a sors in the Koian, and opened the book at the words 
“ They asked for a decision. And disappointment shall 
overtake every rebellious tyrant, behind w^hom is Hell, where 
he shall be given to drink of pus” He ordered the Koran 
to be hung up, and took a bow and arrows and began to 
shoot at it, till It was all torn to pieces. He then composed 
the following epigram • — 

“Thou tauntest the lebel and tyrant ^ Ah, well » 

A tyrant am I and prepared to rebel 

When thou meetest thy Lord on the last judgment morn, 

Then cry unto God ‘ By Walfd I was tom.’” 

^ Athir, IV, 257 ; V, 130; Agliaiu, xix, 20 

® Aghani, xix, 63 

® Aghani, vi, 125 ; MasMdi, 11, 134. 
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The propagation of Islam was no concern of the UiTiayyads ;4 
their only aims were conquest, usurpation, and the amassing^l 
of wealth. Hence in their time the spread of Islam made! 
no progress in the 1 emote regions of Scmde and Turkestan, 
though the inhabitants wcie leady to embrace it, the gieed 
and tyranny of the Umayyads lestrained them They 
embraced Islam and apostatized alteinatcl}^ according to the 
manner in which they were treated. When the pious Omar II 
ascended the thione, and followed the footsteps of his name- 
sake Omar I, he wiote to the piinces of Scmde and elsewhere, 
inviting them to embrace Islam on the condition that they 
should letain possession of then country, and should have 
the same rights and burdens as the other Moblems , having 
already learned about his chaiacler, they accepted his proposal 
and took Arabic names. At his death in 10 1 , when the 
Umayyads resumed their old policy, these princes apostatized ^ 

To the class of facts with which we are dealing we must 
reckon the massacres with crucifixion and mutilation of *Alfs 
descendants by the Umayyads, with similar treatment of 
Epigoni and devotees, the chief offender m this respect being 
tjieir minister, Hajjdj Ibn Yusuf 

§ 25. Violence and Cruelty in Umavvad Times 

In the days of the Pious Caliphs obedience to the sovereign 
was regarded by the Moslems as a duty incumbent on them, 
whence the policy of the empiie requited ncithei astuteness 
nor violence. They never sweived from justice in either what 
they said or what they did If anyone of them committed 
an offence he confessed and submitted to whatever punishment 
the Caliph imposed The decisions required no investigation, 
rejoinders, or acuteness, nor was any violence required in order 
to carry them into effect The punishment was often limited 
to censure or rebuke, and when the Caliph himself committed 
an offence he judged himself as he judged his subjects. There 


* Atbir, IV, 273 ; v, 26. 
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was no prison in their time, the first Caliph who built ajprison 
was Mu*dwiyah, who also started a bodyguaid,^ which had 
been unneccssaiy in the days of the Pious Cahphs. The chief 
captain in Omar’s time would come humbly when the Caliph 
summoned him, though he well knew that if he refused to 
appeal the Caliph had no power to make him come The 
Caliph would order a Moslem to be beaten, and the Moslem 
would submit cheerfully Omar would not wink at a light 
offence, for fear of such leading to grave offences, and he 
was ruined by his uncompromising firmness. — 

When Mu'dwiyah became Caliph, and set his shrewd agents 
over the provinces, ‘Irdk, Pars, Egypt, etc, the Moslems still 
maintained their old pride and their lofty spirit ; and Mu^awiyah 
by his clemency and foibearance had given their tongues fiee 
rein The governors, fearing this might lead to great dis- 
01 del s, began to employ seventy. The first of them who 
ruled by teironsm was Ziydd, ‘his father’s son,’ Mu‘dwiyah’s 
governor over ‘Irak. He professed to be merely imitating 
the firmness of Omar I, but in fact he transgressed all 
bounds He fiist enforced the Caliph’s authority by intimi- 
dation, and punished on suspicion and suimise.^ After him 
his son ‘Ubaidallah succeeded to the government of ‘Irak 
as lieutenant to Mu‘awiyah’s son Yazid. In his days ‘All’s 
son Husain came foiwaid as a pietendcr to the Caliphate, 
declared the oath of allegiance to Yazid void, and advanced 
against ‘Irak. Yazid wiote to ‘Ubaidallah, bidding him 
imprison people on suspicion and arrest them on suimisc, 
but kill only open enemies® 

When the government of ‘Irak came into the hands of 
Hajjclj Ibii Yiisuf in the icign of ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan 
(65-86 A.il), there being now many claimants to the Caliphate, 
Ilajjcij wished to imitate the fiimness and severity of Ziyad 
and his son, and he did it to excess, bringing rum and 
desolation on his proxince*^ He was not really a stronger 

* ]Maknzi, 11, 187 3 Athir, 111, 228 3 Athfr, iv, 18. 

* KhilliUn, 1, 124, Bayan, 1, 175; m, 3 
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ruler than cither Ziydd or his son, but Ziyad was kept within 
limits by the clemency of Mu'Awiyah, and his son was also 
lesti allied by the ordei of Yazfd only to fight with open 
enemies Hajjaj was encouraged by the luthlessness of ‘Abd 
al-Malik to go to extremes, at which the Moslems were 
indignant, who remembered it as a giievance against the 
dynasty. Great numbers of rebels aiose, who charged the 
Caliphs with heresy A saying cuiient among the rebels 
was, “The Umayyads aie a set of t3Tants, who arrest on 
surmise and judge according to their caprice, and kill to 
gratify their anger.” ^ 

§ 26. BUSR IBN ARTAT and THE SLAUGHTER 
OF THE Infants. 

It should be observed that the policy of the Umayyads 
was from the first based on the iiithless seventy which 
chaiacterizcd the govcinments of those days. They, how- 
ever, exceeded all limits, and thought nothing of violence and 
assassination in order to confiim theii sovcieignty and get the 
better over then enemies. They gave their viceroys a ficc 
hand, peimitting them to slay oi ciucify at their pleasuic 
without consulting the Caliph, a proceeding w'hich was 'not 
permitted in the da^s of the Pious Caliphs, foi in their time 
the Caliph, while lemaining in Medinah, administered the 
affaiis of his subjects all over the empiie To this principle 
Omar II wished to return in his leign, but the shoit duiation 
of it gave him no oppoitunity of cairying out his design ^ 
After his death his successoi, Yazfd Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, wiote 
to his viceroys bidding them return to the same ruthless 
methods that had been in vogue before.^ 

The Umayyad Caliphs thought that by giving their viceioys 
and generals a free hand they w^ould thereby encourage them 
and cany out their own purposes Theie w^ere times when 
the Caliph himself encouiaged some atiocity. So even 

‘ Bayan, i, 195. * AtWr, v, 29. ® Tkd, 11, 260. 
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Mu‘a\viyah sent Busr Ibn Artat after the decibiori of the 
arbiters, while ‘Alf was alive, with an army, and orders to 
march over the country and slay all the paitisans of *AH 
whom they found, not spaiing women or childien. Busr 
went on his way till he came to Medinah, where he put to 
death many of ‘Alfs adherents, and destroyed their houses , 
he then proceeded to Meccah and other places, doing the 
same, till he got to Yemen, where ‘Ubaidallah Ibn ‘Abbas 
was governor for ‘Ali, whose cousin he was, this man had 
fled in order to escape slaughter. Busr, finding two young 
sons of his, ‘Abd al-Rahman and Kutham, slew them both, 
cutting their throats with a knife that he had in his hand * 
The lads, it is said, weie in the deseit in chaige of a Kiiianite, 
who, when Busr revealed his intention, asked why innocent 
childien should be killed, and desired Busr to kill him (the 
guaidian) with them. Busr complied with this lequcst A 
Kiiicinite woman then cried out, “ Kill men, if you like, but 
why need you kill these children ? Such a thing was never 
done either in pagan days or in Islam O son of Artat, he 
must be a bad sovereign who cannot maintain himself except 
by the slaughter of small childien and feeble old men, by 
mercilessnesb and violation of natural feelings** The mother 
of the lads composed a dirge over them which she used to 
recite at public gatherings, of which the opening verse w^as — 

“ Oh, who has seen niy bo>s that weie 
Like new-found pcails, a lo\ch pan 

Still, we are inclined to think that Mu‘awi)^ah by no means 
approved of this action, which is so unlike his astuteness and 
clemency . probably he had given Busr a free hand, without 
asbigning any limits to his action, and this Busr was a heart- 
less monster who spared neither old noi young. This is 
suppoitcd by the action of Busr after the death of *Ali, when 
Mu‘awi}ah was afraid of Ziydd, ‘his father's son,* his 
governor over Fars. Mu‘dwiyah told Busr to produce Ziydd. 

> Aghani, xv, 44 . 
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Rusr seized Ziyad's childien, and wrote to him to appear on 
pain of those children being slain When Mu‘awi3^ah heard of 
this he forbade Busr to kill them ^ 

If such excesses by the governors weie permitted in the 
time of the gentle and forbearing Mu‘awiyah, what must 
have occurred in the reign of the \iolent and bloodthirsty 
‘Abd al-Malik ? We can scarcely feel astonished at the 
excesses ascribed to Hajjaj, and the numbers of the persons 
whom he is said to have slam in cold blood. The numbci 
of these is put at 120,000 , and still less astonishment need 
be felt at the statement that there weie in his piisons 50,000 
men and 30,000 women ^ ‘Abd aUMalik was even more 
jLithless than his viceroy, and even more ready to break faith 
and violate amnesties. He is said, indeed, to have been the 
first luler in Islam who did this. ‘Amr Ibn Sa‘icl al-Ashdak, 
one of his governors, desired the soveicignty for himself, and 
took advantage of ‘Abd al-Mahk’s quitting Damascus to fight 
Ibn Zubair in ‘Irak (m the year 69 All), came to Syiia, 
and took possession of the country. ‘Abd al-Malik, who was 
on his way, hearing of this returned inimcdiatcly to Damascus, 
and fought with ‘Amr, the battle lasting several days without 
a decisive result. Fearing for his sovereignty, ‘Abd al-Malik 
sought to make peace, to which proposal ‘Amr' assented , a 
treaty was drawn up, in which amnesty was promised to 
‘Amr. ‘Amr was sufficiently assured by this piomise to nde 
into ‘Abd al-Malik's tent, where theie w^as a meeting between 
the two, after which ‘Abd aUMalik enteicd Damascus. 

Four days after ‘Abd al-Mahk's entry he summoned ‘Amr, 
who appeared, the following evening, bringing with him a 
hundred clients, who remained outside, while ‘Ami went in 
to ‘Abd al-Malik, with whom were many of his relations. 
‘Abd al-Malik came forward to receive him, made him sit on 
the divan with himself, and began to converse Presently he 
ordered a slave to remove ‘Amr’s sword, asking him whether 
he expected to be allowed to sit with the Caliph with his sword 
'■ Athir, 111, 19s, 21 1. ^ Mas*<idi, 11, 113 ; Kashkdl, 32 
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gilt on him? ‘Amr let the swoid be removed *Abd al-Malik 
then told 'Amr, calling him by the kimyah “Abu Umayyah/' 
that when the lattei had rebelled he, the Caliph, had vowed, if 
ever he obtained satisfaction and got him into his power, he 
would put him in a cage. Those who were picsent said, “and 
aftei wards let him go^” To which he replied, “Certainly, 
for w^hat else do you expect me to do to Abu Umayyah?*^ 
The persons piescnt (relations of the Caliph) then requested 
‘Amr to let the Caliph fulfil his oath. ‘Amr assented A 
cage was then pioduccd from under ‘Abd al-Malik’s divan, 
and a slave w^as ordered to rise and force ‘Amr into it 
‘Ami bade the Caliph remember his oath by God and 
exhibit him publicly in the cage “ What • ” said the Caliph, 
“devising stratagems when you aie face to face with death? 
We shall do nothing of the sort” The Caliph then pulled 
him so that he fell, and broke a tooth, ownng to his mouth 
falling against the divan ‘Amr bade him in God’s name 
break one of his ribs if he liked, but venture no further. 
‘Abd al-Malik then said “ If I thought you w’ould spare me 
if I spared you, and reconcile the Kuraish to me, I should let 
you go But no tw^o men can ever come together on the 
terms wdiereon we arc in a city, but the one drives out the 
other.” When ‘Amr saw wdiat he meant he cried out, “What, 
treachery ! ” calling the Caliph by an insulting name. ‘Abd 
al-Malik then killed him ^ 

This story shows that what induced ‘Abd al-Malik to 
commit such treachciy was the number of pretenders to the 
Caliphate, who had no internal monitor to restrain them, as 
was the case with the contemporaries of the Pious Caliphs 
So the strong were devout ing the weak, and the powder was 
, his who could first kill his rival This might be called the 
policy of violence. It helped the Umayyads to consolidate 
their empire, and it presently became the law of their 
successois, the ‘Abbasids, etc The last coup of the sort 


* Athir, IV, 146. 
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was the massacie of the Mamluks by Mohammed ‘Ali Pasha. 
The Umayyads adopted it in order to hasten victor}^', and to 
fi ee tliemselves from possible disputants Whenever, there- 
fore, a rebel arose, they tried to muider him, supposing that 
on the death of the leader the followers would necessarily 
dispeise* if they failed to dispeisc, they could be conciliated 
by money or otherwise. 

§ 27. The Storehouse of Skulls 

It was theii custom to kill rebels, and mutilate Iheii bodies, 
in order to intimidate their partisans The nngleader’s head 
would be cut off and earned from place to place, or the trunk 
would be crucified in ciowded thoroughfares; this w*as done 
with the leaders of parties generally, and especially with 
leaders of the ‘Alids: the Umayyad viceroy would execute 
such a pcison, and send his skull to the Caliph in Damascus 
that it might be paraded in the streets. The fiist skull taken 
from place to place was that of Omar Ibn Humk al-Khuza‘i,^ 
one of the murderers of 'Uthmdii The first paraded in the 
streets was that of Mohammed Ibn Abi Bakr ; ^ the first 
brought to the Caliph were those of H4ni^ and Ibn ‘Ukail, 
partisans of Husain in Kiifah; presently that of Husain 
himself was sent by the son of Ziydd from Kiifah to Yazfd 
Ibn Mu‘dwivah in ’ 
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companion When this man saw the skull before the Caliph 
he trembled Asked what was the matter, he replied as 
follows God save us * I was on this balcony at this spot 
with ‘Ubaidallah Ibn Ziydd, and saw the head of Husain 
Ibn ‘All set before him : then I was with Miikhtar Ibn Abi 
‘Ubaid the Thakafite, and saw the head of ‘Ubaidallah Ibn 
Ziyad set before him then I was with Mus‘ab Ibn Zubair 
hcie, and saw the head of Mukhtai set before him and now 
here IS the head of Mus‘ab Ibn Zubair set bcfoic you ” ‘Abel 
al-Malik took alaim, and when he rose ordered the balcony 
to be pulled down ^ 

Head-cutting after this fashion became an ordinance in the 
time of the Umayyads and their successors the ‘Abbasids , and 
there was a stoiehouse made for them in the royal palace, 
where the skulls where kept, each in a separate basket it 
became also the custom to crucify the trunks or to impale 
the heads The latter, however, was only practised in the 
case of the schismatics (Jchatjdrij)y whose heads were stuck 
on lances and paraded^ The Umayyads reckoned the 
followcis of ‘All in this class, and crucified all whom they 
executed. 

To the same class of institutions belongs the employment 
of tortuie before execution , this may, indeed, ha«ve been an 
invention of HajjAj for the purpose of intimidating his enemies 
and hr^kine their spirit. The followioj^^one mode of torture 
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111 then breasts, and findin^^ themsehes possessed of sufficient 
strength they became a prop foi an\ one who threw off his 
allegiance and piotonded to the Caliphate, whether *Alid or 
Schismatic , all -juch pietcndei^ leliod on the aid of the 
oppiessed faction — the clients and shues The most famous 
insLugcnls who emphn ed thc’se forces was Miikhtar Ibn Abi 
‘Ubaid, w'ho m the \ cai 6 ^) lose aiul dcmancfecfTengeiiiice' for 
the blood of Husain, and fuiihcr demanded the Caliphate fni 
Jklohamined Ibn al-Hanafiy\ah This person offered the booty 
as a icwaid to sueh clients as joined him, and mounted them on 
hoiscs, and thc\ , icsenting the ill-ticatment they had received 
fiom then masteis and patioiis, flocked to his standard, and 
w'oie joined b> a gieat nuinbci of runaway slaves, among them 
peisons who out of hatied to the Umaiiads had abandoned 
Islam The numbeis of the clients in i\Iukhtai’s aimy were 
twnce the^numbeMb of the fiee citizens,^ and they fought better 
than the fiee citizens owin[^ to then detestation of the Umayyads 
Hence the slain on the battlefields of this wai were mostly 
clients , in the battle fought in the }^cai 67, out of 6,000 dead 
only 700 wxre fiee- Mukhtar succeeded well in avenging the 
death of Husain, and slew' all his muidereis , but wdien the chief 
people of Kiifah saw that Mukhtai had gamed his \ictoiy by 
employing then clients and slaves, thc\ wnote to icmonstrate^ 
complaining that he had injuied them b\ nKJiintmg then clients 
on hoises and gixing them the boot\ He replied by asking 
whcthei if he i ejected tlic aid of the clients and gave the booty 
they had acquned to the Kiifans, the latter would fight with him 
against the Uma\yads and Ibn Zubair, and would give him 
satisfactory oaths and assurances to that effect^ This, how^exci, 
they refused to do Mukhlar w'as the first w'ho foimed corps of 
•clients, and led them to victory His success encouraged them 
t# flout the Uma))ad dynasty, which they e\er after despised, 
and w'hose enemies they ahva)^s aided The wuser of the 
Caliphs endeavoured to conciliate them b)' stipends and the like. 
Mu‘awMyah himself assigned stipends in some cases to clients — 
* Athir, IV, 121 * Id , jv, 136 
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15 dirhems a head, ^Abd al-Malik increabcd this to 20; 
Sulaiman to 25, Hisham to 30^ It was not often that the 
intentions of these Caliphs in this matter were earned out; the 
governors used oidinarily to employ them without stipend or 
even provision - 

When a client was well tieated and believed in his patron's 
benevolence, he became a devoted servant, and his patron 
could thoroughly rely on him Even the Umayyad Caliphs 
used to employ clients in intimate capacities, and enliust 
important commissions to them They w'ould at times bestow 
on them high rank, and ask their advice on their affairs These 
clients showed themsehes faithful adviseis, and w'llling to die 
in their defence The same is true of the clients of the 
Abbasids Boasting matches w eie instituted betw cen the 
two ordcis, the most famous being that between Sudaif and 
Say>ab, that has alicady been described 

A client might be of exalted rcink, 01 use to the highest 
postseven in Uma\\ad times, in spite of the Umayyad peise- 
cution of the clients as a whole, and the animus which the 
Caliphs of that line displayed against them The most eminent 
and famous chuit in ‘IiAk was Faiiuz, client ol the family of 
Khashkhash, wdio held gov einoi ships, and icbellcd with Ibn 
al-Ash^ath against Hajjaj Ilajjaj offered a icwaid of io,ooo 
diihcms for Faiiiiz’s head, Faiiuz one of 100,000 dirhems for 
that of Hajjaj When Ibn al-A'^iyath was defeated, Fairiiz fled 
to Khoiasan, w’heic he w'as aiicstcd b)^ Ibn al-Muhallab, who 
sent him to Hajjaj Hajjaj had him executed aftei tortuiing 
him with leeds) in the w'ay described ^ 

§ 30 Marriages uEitvEEN Clienis and Arab Women 

4 

In general the clients m Uma)3'ad times were enemies of Ae 
ruling dynasty, ready to join any insurgent, out of resentment 
at the indignities and injustices w^hich they were compelled to 
undergo, ownng to the chauvinism of the Arabs against the 
* ‘Ikd, 11, 249 ^ Atlur, V, 24 > Ma‘dnf, 115. 
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*foreigner; and the Umayyad coiiteinpt for them continued to 
increase Although then the Prophet had declared that men's 
clients were of themselves, the Umayyads forbade marriages 
between them and Arab women, just as the Persians had for- 
bidden marriages between Arabs and Persian women before 
Islam J If a client \entured to many an Arab woman, and 
the luler heard of it, he w^ould compel the man to divorce her. 
This happened to the Arabs of the Banu Sulaim at Rauha. 
i Coming thithei, they w’ere asked to give one of their daughters 
I to a client, and mairied her to him , the matter was told the 
I governor of IMedinah, who separated the parties, and ad- 
ministered to the client a beating of two hunjdred stripes. He 
also shaved the man's head, beard, and eyebrows Mohammed 
Ibn Bashu the Kharijite praised the governor for this action in 
the following verses — 

“ Abu’l-Walid would the honour save 
Of maids whose fathers are in the grave , 

And the fieedman has got a lesson clear 
In his ten score stripes and sha\en hair 
If treated as peer of his own princess, 

Why claims the freedman >et more redress ^ 

What greater justice could freedman have 
Than that sla\e, like him, should wed with slave 

Abu’l-Walid w^as the name of the governor of Medinah ^ 

The same was often done to clients who had attained high 
rank, or were renowned for piety or learning Thu s Abdal lah 
Ibn ‘Aim lyas famous among the Epigoni, but being a client 
he was beaten wuth scouigcs by Bilal Ibn Abf Burdah for 
marrying an Aiab woman 

The piohibition seeing indeed, to have been current before 
Islam, and the Arabs continued to maintain it in spite of the 
Jfe-adition that has been cited, and otheis Salmon the Persian 
,ai^d the Moslems in their wars in the time of the Trophet, 
and was a gieat benefactor to Islam He asked Omar for the 
hand of one of his daughtcis, and Omar was willing to grant 

1 Mas‘(idi, 1, 196 * Aghani, xiv, 150. 3 Ma‘ajif, 167. 
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it, not seein^j any objection to such a marriage His son 
‘Abdallah, however, was very angry when he heard of it, and 
complained to ‘Amr Ibn al-‘As ‘Amr promised to help 
Meeting Salman, whose ariogance he knew, he congratulated 
him on the fact that the Commandei of the Faithful con- 
descended to give him his daughter, humiliating himself 
theieby befoie God Salman disliked this phrase so much 
that he withdrew his offei ^ 

The Umayyads, in accordance wuth their ordinary chau- 
vinism, abhorred the mainage of a client with an Arab woman, 
even more than the mariiage of an Arab with a non- Arab 
woman There was, however, no religious objection, nor did 
pious people disapprove ‘Alf Ibn Husain son of ‘All, known 
as Zain al-‘Abidni (the ornament of the worshippers), who 
was one'of the twelve Imams and the most eminent of the 
Egig^oni, had for mother Salamah daughter of Yczdejird, the 
last of the Persian kings when his father died, he gave 
her in mainage to Tharid his fathei’s client , he himself 
manumitted one of his slave-giils and manied her ‘Abd 
al-Malik Ibn Marwan wrote to rebuke him foi this Zain 
al-‘ Abidin wrote back, “‘Ye ha\e in the Prophet of God a 
good example * he manumitted Safiyyah daughter of 
Huyayy Ibn Akhtab and married lici, and manumitted Zaid 
Ibn Ilarithah, and gave him in mainage his cousin Zainab 
daughter of Jahsh’^ 

I 

Islam should have laised the status of the client, but the 
Uma\>ads thought fit to treat him with contempt on the 
giound of non- Arab descent This theory became prevalent 
in then daj s, and men would taunt others w ith being allied 
to clients by mainage There is a long poem of Abii Bujair 
declaiming against a member of the tube ‘Abd Kais in* 
Bahrain for marrjiiig his daughter to a client *1^ * 

tribe are taunted with allying themselves with tradesmen a^ 
cultivators ^ 

This doctrine took such deep loot in meiVs minds that the 
^ *Ikd, 111, 132 
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clients themselves begtiii to disappiuve of the iiiarnage of 
one of themselves with an Arab woman, the following story 
IS told of the famous poet Nusaib He was a client, and his 
son fell in love w'lth the daughter of his patron, who w^as 
already dead NusaibS son asked his brother foi the girUs 
hand , the request was gianted When Nusaib heard of 
this he assembled tlie heads of the tube, and said to the giiTs 
uncle, “Do I lightly understand that }ou are prepared to give 
yoiii niece to my son^” The answer wms in the affirmative 
Nusaib thereupon commanded some black slaves to drag his 
son by the feet and give him a sound thrashing Then, 
tuxning to his patron’s brother, he said, “Were it not that 
I am unwilling to hint you, I should ha\e done the like by 
you” He thereupon cast his eye on a youth who was a free 
member of the tribe, gave the giil to him, and paid the 
expenses of the contract out of his ow'ii purse ^ 

Ncvettheless, a client might not woo a woman nor give his 
daughter in mariiage w’lthout consulting Ins patron, and if 
a man desired to ask foi the hand of a client’s daughtei he 
did not address himself to hei fathei, nor her brother, but her 
patrons, and only if they consented did the marriage take 
place If the mariiage took place without this consent, it 
could be annulled , and cohabitation under tiiese circumstances 
w’as considered illicit ^ 

To sum up the chain inism of the Uma}yads led them to 
hold in contempt all non-Arabs, and especiall}' the clients The 
latter resented this ticatmcnt, and became a poweiful factor in 
the expulsion of the Umay}ads 

§ 31 The Toler vted Sects and their Treatment 
UNDER I HE UM W \ 

Tieaties were made with toleiatcci comnuiniiies at the 
beginning of Islam These communities wcic called the people 
of the Dhunmahy a word which signifies * covenant, amnest) , 01 

2 HUl, 11, 73 


^ Aghani, 1, 136 
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guarantee' That name was given them because by paying 
poll-tax they obtained security for their lives, their honour, 
and their propeity. They consisted mainly of Christians and 
Jews, and are called in the Koran “ people of the Book,** 
i.e of the Law or the Gospel, and the Koran recommends 
that they be well treated The Tradition also contains many 
precepts recommending kindly treatment of them, and especially 
of the Copts in Egypt Theie is a tradition that the Prophet 
said. “When ye conquer Egypt, then deal kindly 'with the 
Copts, for they have amnesty and the rights of kin,” referring 
to the belief that Hagar (Abraham's concubine and Ishmael’s 
mother) was one of them Another tradition is worded thus 
“ For God's sake deal kindly with the people of the covenant, 
the black soil, the thick-haired, the swarthy For they are of 
our blood and allied to us by marriage” 

When the Pious Caliphs sent out expeditions they would 
always instruct the leaders to deal gently with the ‘people 
of the Covenant ' Especially would they urge this in the case 
of the Christians and their monks If the people of the cities 
came to them to offer terms of capitulation, these would be 
accepted, and a contract made whereby the Moslems undertook 
to proMde for their protection against the payment of the 
poll-tax The amount of that tax varied vith the circumstances 
and the nature of the contract made between the paitics Each 
capitulation contained special stipulations, accoiding to the 
coLintiy , but e\eiy one iinohed the piotcction of the ‘people 
of the Covenant' by the Mosluns When anything pi evented 
the Moslems from canying out that obligation the poll-tax 
could be 1 emitted 

The histones contain many examples of such contiacts, 
guaiantceing the protection of the conqueied nation and 
facilities foi Its business m letuin foi the poll-tax One of 
tlicsc IS the lettei of the Piophet to the Goieinoi of Allah 
in the Gulf of ‘Akabah and that to the people of Adhruh, 
wntten dining the Tabiik campaign, in the )ear 9 ah The 
former of these was woided as follows : — 
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“In the name of God, etc This is a ceilificaie of safety from 
God and His Piophet Mohammed to Vahyd Ibn Ru^bah and 
the people of Aila, then ships and cara\ans on sea and land 
They have a guaiantee fiom God and 1 1 is Prophet as well as 
the Syiians, Yemenites, and mdiineis th,it aie with them If any 
of them shall innovate, his wealth shall not avail him, and shall 
be lawful for him that shall seize it Xor shall they fortifj any 
places vvhithei they alight nor an) paths which they tiaveise by 
sea or land ” ^ 

The following is the letter to the people of Adhruh and the 
people of Makna 

“In the name of God, etc Fiom Mohammed the Prophet of 
God to the Bami Habibah and the people of Maknd peace be 
with you It has been told me from above that ye are to leturn 
to your village , and when this lettei comes to you, >e shall be 
safe and ye shall have the guaiantee of God and the guarantee 
of His Prophet for the Prophet of God has forgiven you your 
sin and any blood foi which you might be pursued You are to 
have no pation ovei you m your village except the Prophet of 
God, noi shall any do you wrong" noi harm you, because the 
Piophet of God will defend you even as he defends himself, only 
to the Prophet of God shall belong )oui spoil and your slaves 
and youi camp-followers and yoiii cuirasses, save what the 
Prophet of God or his messengei shall e\empt And thereafter 
theie shall be upon you a foiuth of the piodnct of jour palms, 

and a fointh of the pioduct of youi nets, and a fourth of what 

IS spun by youi women, but all else shall be )our awn, and 
God’s Piophet has exempted vou fiom all fuithei poll-tax or 

foiced laboui \nd if \c heai and obev, then it will be for the 

Piophet of God to do honoui to the lionouuible that are among 
you, and to paidon those of vou that do wiong Whosoever 
of the Banu flabibah and the people of Makna bethinks him to 
do well to the Moslems, it shall be well foi him , and vvhdsoev'er 
means mischief foi them, mischief shall befall him Ye aie to have 
no luleis save of youiselves, oi of the f.imily of the Piophet 
Wiitten b) ‘All m the ninth )eai ’ ■ 

The Prophet’s example was imitalccl by the Islamic generals 
in the course of the conquests of Syria, r"g\ pt, ‘Iiak, and Fais 


^ Hisham, in, 40 


• Ilibdhuri, 60 
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Treaties weie wiitten foi the 'people of the Covenant’ in the 
style of those \\hich have been quoted, in coiisideiation of the 
poll-tax The following is the text of the tieaty given by 
Khalid I bn al-Walid to the people of Syiia — 

“ In the name of Ciod, etc These are the tcims granted by 
Khillid I bn al-Walid to the people of Damascus If he be 
permitted to entei theiein, he gi\es them seciuity for then lives, 
goods, and chuiches Then vails aie not to be demolished, neither 
shall men be quaiteied m their houses Theieunto we gi\e the 
oath of God and the co\euant of God’s Piophet, and of the 
Caliphs and of the Belle^ers So long as they give the poll-tax 
nothing but good shall befall them ’ ' 

The following is the style of Abu 'Ubaidah’s contract with the 
people of Baalbek — 

“ In the name of God, etc This is the ceitificate of security 
to So-and-so son of So-and-so, and to the people of Baalbek, 
Greeks, Persians, and Aiabs, for then Ines, piopert), chuiches, 
and walls, to them that are inside and outside the city, and also 
foi their mills The Gieeks shall be pcimitted to pastuie their 
cattle within a space of fifteen miles, yet aie they not to abide in 
any inhabited tovn Aftei Rabf and Jumddai shall ha\e passed, 
they shall go vhcre they vill , if an) of them adopt Islam he shall 
ha\e the same lights ab we, and the same duties , and their 
merchants may tra\el whithei the) will in the countiies w'hich we 
have taken by capitulation, granting secuiity to such as pay the 
poll-ta\ apd the land-tax God is witness, and His witness is 
sufficient’ “ 

The same was the form of the ticaties made by other 
conquerors, ‘Amr Ibn al-‘As, Sa'd Ibn Abi Wakkas, etc, when 
they took Eg>pt. Palestine, Fais, Alnca, and Spam They 
used, howcvci, to stipulate that the people of the Covenant 
should paj the poll-tax with their own hands, “ being humble.” 
The conditions of capitulation \aried with the countries and 
ciicumstanccs m respect of seventy Thus the terms on w'liich 
Egypt w'as taken ovei differed fiom those which w'ere enfoiced 
in the case of S> i la, and those of Syria from those of ‘Irdk. 

' Baladhuri, I2i - Baladhurf, 130 
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§ 32 The ‘Prophet’s Charter’ 

i 

There aie current copieb of a contract supposed to have been 
made by the Prophet with the Christians and their monks, called 
the ‘Prophet’s Chaiter,’ which agice in purport though they 
vaiy m wording This ("haiter is supposed to Jiave been written 
by the hand of ‘Alf and deposited in the Prophet’s Mosque 
in the year 2 Air Diffeicnt copies were made and transferied 
to vaiious monastciies One of these was guaided in the 
Monastery of Mt Smai, wdience Sultan Selim the Conqueror 
removed it to Constantinople at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century AD, aftei having exhibited it to an assembly of lawyers 
by wdiom it was translated into Tuikish A Tuikish copy was 
then deposited in the Monastery of Mt Sinai, with chaiters 
confirming the monks in the lights guaianteed them by the 
Piophet’s Chartei ^ The following is the text of the Charter 
as given in the “ Compositions of the Sultans,” by Feridiin Key 2 

“In the name, etc This is the ccitilieate wiitten by 
Mohammccl son of Abdallah, the I’lophet of God, and His 
mebscnyei unto all manUind, dclweiiny both piomibcs and thieats, 
and ha\ing in his keeping the deposit of (jod unto His Cieation, 
that men might ha\e no plea aftci the coming of the Messengeis 
And God is niight\ and wise Ihis he wiote unto the people of 
the Chiistian lehgion, and to such a-s jnofess the Chiistian leligion 
m the East and West, nc.ii and fai, cleai-spc.ikmg and haibaious, 
known and unknowm He wiote it foi thoiii «ts a chaitci, and 
whosoe\ci violates, ^dteib, oi tuinsgicbscb the co\enant that is 
theiein, shall have violated the covemint of God, biokcn His 
piomise, iidiCLiled his icligion, and earned Ills ciiise, whether he 
be a soveicign or any othei '\[oslcm If any monk or pilgrim 
entrench himself in mountain, vallcv, cave, township, level, sand, 
01 chuich, I shall be behind them defending them fiom an) that 
shall envy them, b) m)self, my helpers, m> people, my sect, and 
my followers, inasmuch as they aie my subjects and the people 
of my cov enant And I e\cmpt them from the v exation in v ictuals 


^ Ilildl, vii, pts 15 nml 17 

* Dictionary of Administration, s v. Bitnkkhdnafu 
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which IS endured -by the people of the Covenant in that they have 
to pay the ta\, sa\e so far as they themseUes of their fiee mil offer 
It, and theie is to be no compulsion nor foicc employed No Bishop 
IS to be lemoved from his diocese, nor monk fiom his monkdom, 
nor ascetic fiom liis cell, noi pilgrim fiom his pilgiimage, neither 
IS an> of then assembling-places or chinches to be pulled down, 
neither shall any of the wealth of their churches be cniplojed for 
the building of mosques oi houses foi the Moslems , and whoever 
doeth th’s shall have Molaccd the chartei of God and the charter 
of His Prophet , ncitliei shall theie be taken fiom monks, bishops, 
or ministeis any poll-tax or fine I shall maintain their security 
wheresoever they be, whether on land or sea, east, west, north, or 
south They shall at all times and m all places be under my 
protection and w ithm my covenant and immunity from all mischief 
Likewise the hermits in the mountains and blessed places shall not 
ha^e to pay land-tax nor tithe on that which they sow, nor shall 
a poition be taken from them seeing that it is only enough for their 
ow’n mouths, nor shall they have to render assistance at harvest- 
time, nor shall they be forced to go out on service in time of war, 
neither shall more be demanded of them that pay the land-tax and 
the owners of property and estates and those that engage m 
merchandise than twelve dirhems altogether once a year None 
of them shall be made to pay moie than is due, neither shall they 
be stuven with save in kindly dealing They shall guard them 
under the wing of mercy by keeping off them the vexation of all 
mischief wherever the) be and wheicsoever thev dwell And if 
Christians dwell among Aloslcnis, the Moslems shall satisfy them, 
and suffer them to pi ay in then churches, and shall not interfere in 
any way with the practice of then leligion And whoso violates 
the chartei of God, and does tlie contiaii thcieof, shall be counted 
a lebel against His covenant and against His Apostle , fuuher, the 
Moslems shall aid in lepaiiing the C hiistiaii chinches and places, 
which shall icmam in keepim; of the Christians on condition that 
they abide m then leligion and act accouling to the chaitei None 
of them shall be compclkd to beai arms, for the Moslems shall 
piotcct them And none shall violate this ch.utei foi all lime, even 
unto the Day of Judgment and the end of the woild 

Our own opinion is th«at if the Piophet gave the Chiibtians 
any general chaiter, it was diffcicnt fiom this, oi possibly he 
may have given an abstiact of tlie charter which they filled 
up, 01 the oiiginal may have been lost or forgotten, and it 
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was conjecturally leconstuicted-' 


the Clii istians 

fabricated tins chartei foi 
Mohammedan conquests or othci ^^!^ 2 ^ohainmedan \vi iters 
have mentioned this charter. Moreover, some of the ex- 
pressions and provisions are such as are inconceivable at the 
commencement of Islam, especially in the jeai 2 All 


§ 33. The Charter of Omar 

Mention is also made of a chaiter called the Chaiter of 
Omai I, and to this some of the Mohammedan chroniclers 
allude, and its tevt is given (among otheis) by Abu liakr 
Mohammed Ibn Mohammed Ibn al-\Yalid al-Fihii (ob 520 All ) 
in his work called ‘‘The Kings’ Lamp,” uho professes to have 
got It fiom ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn Ghanam al*Ash‘au (ob 78) 
It runs as follows — 

“We wiote to Onuii Ibn al-Khatt.ib when he ga^e terms 
to the Chiistians of S\in, thus In the name, etc This is 
a letter addiesaed to Omai the Comniandei of the Faithful by 

the Chiistians of the city of When )c came against 

us wc asked of you security foi our Incs, childicn, goods, and 
co-rehgionists, and undertook that wc should not in our cities 
nor in the siuiounding counti> build cin> ficsh monastCl^, church, 
cell, or ictieal, ncithei should we lepair an> that weie mined, 
nor siich as weie within land pegged out b\ Mo'slems b\ night 
01 by dav , that we should open wide oui dotjis to the passcngeiis 
and beggais, and gi\e Ihicc days hospitable cntcitainmcnt to 
such Moslems as pass by us , that uc should haiboin no spy 
in our churches or houses, that we bhoiikl cnteitain no lancour 
against the Moslcnib, that we should not teach oui childicn the 
Koian, that w'c should not pioiiuilgate oui icligion not unite 
anyone to embiacc it, that wc should pic\ent none of oiii iclatueb 
from enibiacing Klam if he wishes that we should paj honoiii 
to the ^loslems, and use and otfci them oui scats if the\ wish 
to sit down that we should not mutate any IMoslem fashion 
m attire, such as hood or turban, shoes, 01 parting of the hair , 
that we should not speak then language not cmplo) then 
pation>mics that w'e should not iide wuih saddles, nor giid on 
swords, nor take any weapons, neither carry them upon us 
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that we bhuLikl i' '‘bic Itj^cncU on oui se«^ls, noi sell wine , 

that we slioul of oui heads, and weai oui piopei 

costume, wlici^lll^ .iic that w’e should liiid ouisehes with 

the ::onarion on out waists, iiiid di'sjilav no ciosscs noi an) of 
OUI liooks ill the "'4 oi mai kct-places of the Moslems, that 
we should not sti ike the iialfts in oni chinches sa\e \ci) genth 
that we should not lai-e oui \oi<es in iccitation in oui clniichcb 
wlien theie aic Moslems piosent, that wc should not make ])io- 
ccssioiis on Palm ‘■ninda) oi East^i Dai lh.it wc should not laise 
om \oices at funei.ils, that wc should not displaN lues in any of 
the Moslem stieets oi maikct-placcs, that we should not buiy 
our dead in then nei^hbouihood, that wc should not take as 
slaves such as ha\c f.illLii into Moslem plundci-lots, and that 
we should not ))i\ into then houses 

“Now, when I bioLii>lii this contiacL to Omai, he added Iheie- 
unto *Nai should wc stiikc an\ Moslem ’ All this we ha\e l.ikcn 
upon ouiscUes .ind upon oui co-i elision 1*5 Is, and ha\e iccened 
in exchange a miuantce of Mtct) And if we Molaie any of 
those conditions wheieto we ha\e agieed and contiactcd, then 
theie IS no Iomlici an\ co\cn.int foi us, and thcie sh.ill be lawful 
against whate\ei is lawlul <i^ainsl icbels and ad\eibaiies’ 

“ Omai wioie to him to execute w'hai^ they asked, and told 
him to add two clauses to those enumeiatcd that the) weie to 
bu) no Moslem caplnes, and that whoe\ci siiiick a Moslem 
should ha\e annulled his LO\cnanl ’’ 

To this cfnenant we ina)’ add ceilain lules ic^aidin^ 
cluiiche'' w liicli Oinai also imposed He commanded that 
any chuich that had not aheadv e\isted bcfoic Islam should 
be dcmolishul, that there should be no store) s jDiojccting 
fiom a dull ch, and that no cioss should be disp!a)ed outside 
a chinch sa\c a fiagment at the top of the ciucifix 

The text of the abo\c diaiter displays a desire to pcisecute 
and ojipiess the Chiisticins that is unlike what apjieais in the 
other chaiteis and tieaties that belong to the beginning of 
Islam, it is also unlike what is otherwise known of Omar*s 
justice and ocntlcness tow aids the 'people of the Covenant’ 
and can be inferred fiom the narrative of his life. That life 
exhibits \ciacity in thought, w^oid, and deed, and so wdien 

‘ biraj, 283 
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unwilling thcit his rights as Caliph should lapse, he, being 
far aw'ay fiom his home,' bequeathed the Caliphate to the 
aforesaid Mohammed ' Theie wcie present a number of his 
own paity, wdiom he enti listed to Moliammed, and whom he 
lecom mended to IMoham mod’s care When Abu Hdshim 
w^as dead, Moh^immcd became keen to acquiie the Caliphate, 
and felt confident of success, because he had the whole of 
the Kaisani faction on his side So he began to despatch 
missionaiies scciotly He died, how'c\cr, befoie success had 
been achicvcrl, and bequeathed his claims to his son Ibrahim 
known as the Lnam ' 

''Ibiaiiim now began to despatch emissaries, beginning with 
Khoiasan, 'in whose inhabitants he placed greater icliance 
than in tliose of any other province, because the bulk of 
the Kaisam' faction w^cic to be found in Khorasan and ‘Irak, 
and the inhabitants of both provinces had icpeatcrlly assisted 
the ‘Alids Sending out the same emibsaiics as had been 
cmplo)cd by Abu ITcishim, he told them to obtain oaths of 
allegiance to the Family of the Prophet, without specifying 
whether ‘Alids or the ‘Abbasids w'crc meant The people of 
Khoiasan, w'caiiod out with the Umayyad despotism)' w^ere 
quite icady to piomisc allegiance to the Family of the 
Piophct, supposing that the so\etcignty w^ould be shared by 
the tw^o branches ]\Ioanwhilc Ibiahim was able to get the 
co-opcratiun of the gieat general Abu Muslim of Khorasan, 
wdio achieved success and installed an ‘Abbasid in the 
Caliphate, as‘ is w^ell known 

§ 4 Mansur’s Oath of Allegiance to the ‘Alids 
AND Ills Recantation. 

When the IIAshimites — ‘Alids and ‘Abbasids — pciccived the 
breaking up of the Umay3ad power, thc}^ met at Mcccah, 
the chief men on both sides being piescnt, and debated 
concerning the approaching dowmfall of the Umay>ad dynasty, 
and the question w^hich of the members of the Prophet’s 
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family should succeed, among those who took pait in this 
assembly were Abu’l-* Abbas al-Saffah and his brother 
‘Abdallah Ibn Mohammed Ibn ‘Ali Ibn ‘Abbas, better known 
as Abu Ja‘fai al-Mansiir, with other members of the ‘Abbdsid 
family They agieed to swear allegiance to the most eminent 
of the ‘Ahds of the time, viz Mohammed Ibn ‘Abdallah Ibn 
Hasan al-Muthaniia Ibn Hasan Ibn ‘All called ‘ the Pure 
Soul ’ they swore allegiance to him owing to his personal 
eminence and his acknowledged superioiit)' Among those 
who swore on that occasion was Al-Mansui himself' Possibly 
this oath was what kept the ‘Alids quiet and pre^ented their 
pretending to the Caliphate during the dispatch of the 
‘Abbasid emissaries, assuming that it had been agreed that 
the soveieignty should be shaied between the two families 
And, as we have seen, the ‘Abbasid missionaries uorked in 
the name of the Familj^ of the Prophet, not in that of the 
Imam Ibrahim or any other member of the ‘Abbasid bianch. 

The emissaiies of the ‘Alid faction, who had been advertising 
the claims of the ‘Alids in ‘Irak, Pars, and Khoiasan, before 
the transference of the oath of allegiance to the ‘Abbasicis, 
had no choice but to acquiesce in that transfcience Among 
these cmissaiies was Abu Salamah al-Khallal (vinegar 
merchant) al-Muthn (the iich), of Pars His residence was 
in Ilammcim A‘3’an, a suburb of Kufah This man was a 
vigorous champion of the rights of the ‘Alids, and had em- 
ployed his \vcalth and pcisonal influence on their behalf 
When he learned how^ the oath of allegiance had been 
transferred to the ‘Abbasids, he leprcssed his indignation, and 
’waited to see hoAV this would be taken , presently he heard 
that the Imam Ibrahim had sent Abu Muslim as his emissary 
into Khoiasan with the famous charge, “Kill all suspects" As 
the heads of the ‘Alid family obeyed this man, Abii Salamah 
did as they did, fuUy expecting tliat the sovereignty ivould 
be put in commission between the two factions^ When he 
heard that ManvAn Ibn IMohammed, the last of the Umayyad 
I KhaUiim, iv, 3, AtWr, v, 243, Fakhn, 147 « Faraj, 11, 120. 
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Caliphs, had executed the Imdm Ibrahfm, he bethought him 
of returning to the defence of the ‘Alid claims ^ Presently, 
however, there came to him the bi others of the ImAm Ibrahfm, 
including Abu’l-‘ Abbas al-Saffah, with the remaining members of 
the family, and finding it gcnci ally assumed that the sovereignty 
had been transferred, Abii Salamah, who w’as then entei tamer, 
felt unable to tiansfer it back whence it lemained m the 
possession of the ‘Abbasids Meanwhile Abii Muslim and 
the othei heads of houses and geneials were fighting against 
the Umay)’ads in Khorasan, Pars, and *Iiak , and when they 
had w'on the victory and seemed possession of Khorasan and 
the neighboLiiing countries, they came to ‘Iiak and there pro- 
claimed Abu’l-‘ Abbas The ‘Alids had theiefore to remain 
quiLt, fearing the might of the u^ave of success which swept 
all befoie the ‘Abbasids, wdnle still retaining some hope that 
the sovcrcignt) might after all be shared bctw'cen the two 
families 

The ‘Abbasids w’cie aw^aie of Abu Salamah's scciet intention 
to transfer the Caliphate to the ‘Alids , they theiefore accused 
him secretly befoie Abii Muslim, who suborned a man to kill 
him m Kiifah by a sudden assault, wdiile circulating the rumour 
that the man had been killed by a Schismatic , and they 
killed many more besides of those wdiose loyalty they doubted, 
until they w^erc left in possession of the field 

The fcunil)’ of Hasan Ilm ‘Ah' had already, as has been seen, 
sw^oi n allegiance to one of their number, Mohammed Ibn 
‘Abdallah, m Medinah, when the same oath had been taken 
by the other membeis of the Hcishim clan, including Abii 
Ja‘far al-Mansiii , when they learned that the Umayyad 
dynasty was over, and that allegiance had been sworn tp 
Abu’l-‘ Abbas al-Saffah in the year 132 All, they came to 
Kiifah to demand from Abu*l-‘Abbas the fulfilment of the 
oath of allegiance already giVtn Abifl-‘Abbas endeavoured 
to appease them by gifts of money and estates , among these 
visitois was ‘Abdallah Ibn al-Hasan, father of the ‘Alid 

* Mas*udi, h, 150. 
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pretender Saffah treated him with honour and offered him 
as much money as would satisfy him, leaving it to him to 
name the sum. He named a million dirhems, a sum w^hich, 
he said, he had never beheld Saffah had not in his possession 
that amount, so he bon owed it from a banker named Ibn 
Abf IMukiin, and handed it over to the old man It so 
happened that wdiile ‘Abdallah w^as with Saffah some jewels 
v^cic brought wdiich the ‘Abbasid soldieiy had taken from 
the late Caliph Mohammed Ibn Manvan Saffah began to 
handle the jewels in the presence of ‘Abdallah, who wept at 
the sight dicing asked wdiy, he said “ To think that such 
jcw'els should be m the possession of Mai wans daughteis, 
wheieas my daughteis have never even seen the like*” Saffah 
presented him w'llh the jewels, and then oidcrcd a banker to 
purchase them of him foi 80,000 dinars, 01 about a million 
dirhems Stiffah continued to entcitain his guest ‘Abdallah 
honouiabh^ while studjmg Ins disposition Finding by the 
aid of spies that the old man was a victim of avaiice, he 
loaded him with wealth, and sent him back to Medinah to 
distiibutc his gams among his poor relations, who w^’ere well 
pleased theicwuth 

Nevcitheless, ‘Abdallah continued to enteitain ambitious 
hopes for his son,^ to whom allegiance had already been 
sw'orn, and the ‘Abbasids continued to regaid him with alarm, 
and Saffah to conciliate him with gifts of money At the 
death of Saffah 111 136 he w^as succeeded by his brother 
Mansur, an energetic man, wdio caicd not what crimes he 
committed with the object of securing his owm sovereignty 
Ills fiist consideiation was to find out wdiat sentiments were 
harboured by the family of Hasan in Medinah, to whom he 
had foimeily given an oath of allegiance He therefoie sent 
spies to Mcdmah, and washed to make tiial of the people 
he feared Foiwaiding the usual stipend to the people of 
Medinah, he wrote to his governor there to give it to the 
recipients personally, and not to send it to anyone; to watch 

* *Ikd, m, 27 
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carefully the HashimiLcs and see whether any of them failed 
to present themselves, and to take special note of the two 
sons of ‘Abdallah, Mohammed and Ibrahim The goveriioi 
cained out the Cahph’s oiders, and wiote to the effect that 
only the two peisons named had failed to present themselves to 
leceivc then stipend Mansiir then felt convinced that they 
were meditating an insuiiection, and that they had only kept 
quiet during his bioiheiS leigii because he had paid them 
special honour, and piovided them plentifully with money — 
a conise which IMansui did not think fit to imitate Finding 
their lesoiuces stiaitencd, the ‘Alids of Medinah made up 
their minds to revolt, and sent their emissaiies into Khorasan 
and elsewhere to summon their partisans to sweat allegiance 
to them IMansui, hcaimg of this, despatched agents to seize 
their lettcis on the road, and adopted fuither expedients in 
order to appiise himself of then seciets. He also dcsiied the 
two sons of ‘Abdallodi to be bi ought bcfoie him, and wnote 
to thcii fathci to pioducc them , he, huwcvei, declared that he 
did not knuw^ where they weie It now became Mansur’s main 
anxiety to gel nd of them and of the othei ‘Alid pretenders 
to the Caliphate, especially those of the descendants of Hasan, 
who lesided in Mcdinah He accordingly sent ordeis to his 
governor at Mcdinah to aiicst them all and send them to 
‘Irak, wduthei they accoulmgly weic sent loaded with chains, 
and with nons on their necks and feet They weie also 
mounted wnthout cushions But the tw^o sons of ‘Abdallah 
had hidden themselves and could not be bi ought The 
Hasanids wdio were brought, being moic than ten in number, 
with the exception of one oi two weie killed by Mansiir’s 
command 

Mohammed, hoivcvci, to wdiom allegiance had been sworn, 
not having fallen into the tiap, Mansui ordered his governor 
at Medinah to make a stiict seaich for him, Mohammed was 
therefoie compelled to come foivvard openly as a claimant 
to the sovereignty, and icceived the oath of allegiance from 
the people of Medinah, who had first consulted their leading 
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jurisconsult, Malik Ibn Anas, who advised that they should 
openly espouse Mohammed's cause When they objected 
that they had alicady sworn allegiance to Mansur, he replied 
that that oath had been given under compulsion, and that which 
had been suoin to Mohammed was moie binding since it had 
been given before the other ^ Another great jurisconsult, Abii 
Hanifah, took the same view, and declared that Mohammed 
was the better man and had the better right Mansur bore 
these utterances in mind, and both the lawyeis had to suffer 
for their freedom of speech When in the year 145 Mansur 
got Mohammed into his powei and executed him, he persecuted 
them both, and had a beating inflicted on Malik for his 
decision that an oath imposed by foicc was not binding, and 
impiisoned Abu Hanitah for icfusing the judgeship, as is 
well known 

Mansur's lepudiation of the oath which he had taken to 
Mohammed Ibn ‘Abdallah pioduced a powei ful impression 
on the minds of the ^Alids, who had not imagined that a 
member of the Fiophet’s family could act in the spirit of the 
Umay>ads They began to regiet Umayyad days, and wish 
they might leturn. It is staled that duiing Mohammed Ibn 
‘Abdallah's re\olt against Mansur he heaid a poet lamenting 
the Umayyads, and buist into tcais His uncle asked him 
how he, who was engaged m such an enterprise against the 
‘Abbasids, could bewail the Umayyads? He replied that 
although they had good cause to complain of the Umayyads, 
the}^ had found the ‘Abbasids still more godless, and the 
‘Abb/isid conduct still less justifiable The Umayyads had 
some viitue and some generosity which faded in Mansiir.^ 

§ s. Expedients of the ‘Abcasids for the Maintenance 
OF their Authority 

Execution on suspicion — We have seen that when the 
‘Abbdsids began to urge their pretension to the Caliphate, 

1 Athir, V, 251 , Khaldun, iv, 3 
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they were in the midst of two great dangers on the one 
hand, they were compelled to fight with the Umayyads and 
gam over their partisans , on the olhci, they had to seciue 
themselves against the Wlids, who had a prior claim to the 
sovereignty Events had taught them that a dynasty cannot 
be supported by leligion and piety only, as had been the 
case in the time of the Pious Caliphs and as the descendants 
of 'Alids had designed I'^or the ‘Alids had failed to achie\c 
success because they based their pietensions only on the 
nobility of their anccstr> , the genuineness of their piety, and 
the facts that MuMwiyah had succeeded only by' cunning and 
scheming, and that ‘Abd al- Malik had only maintained him- 
self in power by violence and luthlcssncs^ When, theiefoic, 
through the bequest of Abii Hish/im to Alohammcd Ibn ‘All 
the ‘Abbasid sovereignty had been transferred fiom the ‘Alids 
to the ‘Abbasids, as has been bhown, and fiom Mohammed 
Ibn ‘All It came to his son Ibiahim the Imam, and this man 
was fortunate enough to seciuc the sen ice* of Abii Muslim 
of Khoiasan, Ibialiiin made this man, in whom he found the 
requisite eneigy and astuteness, commandei of his captains 
and emissaries, and gave him the injunction which served as 
the pivot of ‘Abbdside policy, of which the following is the 
text • — ^ 

“You are one of us, the Fumil) of ihc Piophet Obseive my 
injunction Obsci\e this tube of ^ emcn, stick to them and 
dwell among them, because oui puipobe Ctin onl> be accomplished 
thiOLigh them He suspicious of Kabiah in legaid to them 
Mudar is the enemy in the neighbouihood , kill any one of them 
about whom you aie in doubt , and if \ou can manage to leave 
no one m Khoiasan who speaks Arabic, do so Kill any lad five 
spans long of whom you have suspicions ” ^ 

These weie the injunctions which Abu Muslim leceived fioin 
the Imdm Ibrdhim befoic starting, and he acted accoidingly, 
killing anyone whom he doubted oi suspected The number 
of victims dispatched by him in the couise of his mission 

' Athir, V, 165. 
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amounted to 600,000, all of them killed in cold blood, 
without fighting, and in the courj^e of a few years, ^ and 
among them were eminent membcis of the ‘Alid faction, 
including the chief nalibs (ccnsois), and some of the most 
distinguished cmissaucs, eg Ahi\ Salamah al-Khalldl, who 
aided the SVbbasid cause with his wealth, just as Abii Muslim 
aided it with his svvord, and had won the title Minister of 
Mohammed's family, ju:?t as Abu Muslim had the title Genet al 
of Mohammed’s family No sooner had Saffah asked Abii 
Muslim’s advice m his case, and charged him with the intention 
of tian Jcriing the Caliphate to the ‘Alids, than Abii Muslim 
adMsed that he should be slain, and he was slam, and with 
him tlio^iC \\hom he had appointed as governors over different 
region') The same \\as the tieatmcnt meted out to Sulaiman 
Ibn Kathii, also one of the foremost ‘iVbbasid agents, a 
venciable old man who had spared no pains to win victory 
to their cause Aftci the execution of Abii Salamah, Abii 
IMiislim hcaul the -ame against him as had been bruited 
against the otlici, and summoned him (Sulaiman) to his 
pi esence, wlien he asked him whclhei he remcmbeied the 
injunction of the Imdin, ‘‘ Sla> whomsoever }ou suspect” 
Siilcuman said he remembcied it ‘‘Then I suspect said 

Abii Aluslim Sulaiman imploicd him by God not to suspect 
him Abii IMuslim told him his adjui aliens ncic useless, since 
it was deal that he haibourcd trcachciy against the Soveicign, 
and ordeicJ his head to be stiiick off- Naturally many more 
wxrc killed by them outside the faction of ‘Alf, among them 
pnnccs and geneials , and these murdcis wcie effected by 
various ruses and by actual ticacheiy Such a case was that 
of Al-Kiimdni and his children and chief adherents^ So 
many weie slaughtered that the Moslem woild grew w^eary of 
hib ways, and it came to be the lule that if ever a man weie 
summoned to an audience with the Caliph he would make 
his will, and picpaie grave clothes and embalming materials 
Some of the chief of the ‘Abbasid faction also giew indignant, 
I Athir, V, 227. * Id , V, 208. 3 Id., v, 183 
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and declared that they had not followed the family of the 
Prophet with the intention of spilling innocent blood and 
doing iniquity, and more than 50,000 persons joined this 
movement Abii Muslim sent against them an aimj, which 
defeated and put them all to death 

§ 6 Mansur and the ‘Abbasid D\ nasty 

By such measuies as this, Abii IMuslim piepaied for the 
‘Abbasids the load to the sovereignty, and assisted them 
first by driving the Umayyad sovereign from his tin one , 
nor Wcis he satisfied with securing it for Saffah and killing 
Marwan Ibn Mohammed, the last of the Umayj^ad Caliphs, 
but uigcd the new soveicign to kill all sunivors of the 
Umayyad liouse, either by suggesting it himseif or by 
employing the poets to alarm the Caliph Abu Muslim is 
supposed to have chaigcd the poet Suclaif to recite his ode 
in the picscncc of Saffah, when Sulaiman, giandson of the 
Caliph ^\bd al-Malik was also there, having rcccned a 
jjromise of piotcctioii fiom Saffiih, who treated him kindly, 
and had also gi\en a similar piomise to the other membeis 
of the Umayyad family Sudaif then on this occasion recited 
the following verse — 

Be thou not deceived by then sniiles 
\Mien behind thcie aie ticason and wiles 
Ply the swoid and the bcouij^e till the lace 
Of Uma>)ah b swept ofl the Ccath’b face ” 

Saffah was induced by these lines to older Sulaiman to be 
killed Another time, wdicn theie weie about 70 members 
of the Umayyad family wath Saffah, another poet eiitcicd 
and recited some similar composition , the Caliph had them 
all killed, and spiead mats over then coipscs, and a fe«ist 
was instituted wdiile the groans of the \ictims w^ere still heaicl ^ 
Theie is, however, another stoiy concerning their death, in 
which It IS stated that they w^ere killed by Saffah’s uncle, 


' Fakhrf, 134 , *Ilvd, 11, 279 
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‘Abdallah Ibn ‘All, who was a notorious hater of the 
Umayyads All agiee in asserting that they were slain in 
the year 132 A.ii, after an amnesty had been granted them, 
somewhat as the Mamluk piinces were killed at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century 

It IS most piobablc that Abu Muslim advised the ‘Abbasids 
to slciy them lest they should stand m the way of the new 
dynast}", and that he told Sudaif to recommend that measure 
in his veisc Nor was Sudaifs poem dictated by affection to 
the ‘Abbasids, but by detestation of the Umayyads, and the 
desire to avenge the wrongs of the ‘Alids, to ^^hose faction 
he himself belonged , he had supposed that the soveieignty 
would be shaicd between the two branches of the Prophet’s 
house, and wdien he found Mansiir seize it for himself he 
resented this action and pioceeded to satirize the ‘Abbasids 
Mansiii, hearing of his compositions, ordered his miiiistei to 
seize Sudaif and buiy him alive, wdiich w'as done.' 

When the ‘Abbasids had slam all the membeis of the 
Uma}yad famil}’ whom they had in their power, they aimed 
at exterminating them in othei countiies as well, and few 
of them escaped, the most impoitant suivivor being *Abd 
al- Rahman Ibn Mu'dwiyah Ibn Hisham, who fled westwaid 
and founded the U may} ad dynasty in Spain, as shall be 
explained The woik of exterminating 'the Umay}^ads was 
undei taken hy the afoicmciitioncd ‘Abdallah Ibn ‘All, who 
w^ent so far as to exhume their bodies and mutilate them, m 
order to a\cnge the wiongs done by the Umayyads to members 
of the family of ‘All, and especially to Zaid son of Zam 
al-‘Abidin He had the corpse of Hisham Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik 
exhumed, and finding it still preserved he scourged it So times 
and then burnt it^ 

When Mansiir had got rid of the Umayyads, Abii Muslim 
did his utmost to fiee his master from the possibility of rivals 
among his ‘Abbasid relatives , among these was ‘Abdallah 
Ibn ‘All, who had already been mentioned This" person 
* ‘Ikcl, 111, 32 2 Khillikan, 11, 205. 
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aspired to the Caliphate, and was therefore attacked at 
Mansur’s order by Abu Muslim, who defeated him in battle, 
and obtained possession of all the spoils and arms in his 

camp Mansur next uished to turn his attention to the 

descendants of Hasan, who were his iivals in claiming the 
Caliphate, but found himself fully occupied ^\lth Abii Muslim 
himself, who, he feaiccl, might oust him, Mansui, from his 
throne , such was the influence, the renowm, and the pre- 
sumption w'hich he had i cached Mansur became, thcrefoie, 

fully determined to kill Abii Muslim, that he might be free 

to deal with the ‘Alids , he accordingly charged him with the 
intention of depiiving the ‘Abbasids of the sovcicignty, and 
held that he deserved death in accordance with the injunction 
of the Imam 

Mansui ’s intentions with rcgaid to '\bu Muslim dated from 
the days of his brother Saffali, wdio, however, was umvilhng 
to attempt such a deed , on a‘=cending the throne, Mansur 
made up his mind to can)' it out, but fiist employed his 
victim to fight with his uncle ‘Abdallah I bn jAjj , thus using 
out of his tw'o enemies to o\ erthrow^tTic othei, so that it 
might afterwards be easier for him to deal wnth the siinivor 
When, therefore, Abii Muslim had o\crthiowm ‘Abdallah, Mansiir 
found a means of making Abii Muslim come to him fiom 
Khoiasan — the stoiy is too long to be icpcatcd Iicrc Abii 
Muslim w^as biought into Mansur’s piesence as a Msilor who 
had no cause for alarm, but Mansui had j)laccd some armed 
men behind a cuitain Abu Muslim’s sw^ord was taken fiom 
him, and Mansur began a convcisation with him, wdieiein he 
proceeded from complaint to lebuke, till the moment agiecd 
on had arrived Mansur then clapped his hands, tlie aimed 
men came out of their ambush, and killed Abii Muslim This 
happened in the year 137 Mansur commanded the body to 
be wrapped in a rug, and then sent foi some of his ministeis, 
and asked whether they advised that he should be killed, not 
letting them know that this had already been done One of 
them replied that if a hair of his head had been injured he 
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had best be killed at once Mansui then pointed to the ru^, 
and when the nidu savv i\hu iMuslim’s coip'^e thcicin he told 
Mansur that he might legaid that as the first day of his 
Caliphate ^ 

When Abu Muslim had been dispatched Mancur waited to 
see wd'iat his fiicnds in Khoiasaii would do, being awaie that 
by this assassination he had inclined a seiious risk And 
shoitlv afteiwaids thcie was a serious insmrcction in Khoiasan, 
the insui incut's being called the R/uvandi's These insui gents 
would have made shoit woik of Mansur had he not found a 
champion in Ma'n Ibn Zahdah, who slew them to a man 
vStill, ?^Iansui felt no secuiity against the re cun cnee of similar \ 
tioublcs, and so built the city of Baghdad, and foitified it 
well that It might seivc as a piotection against disaster should 
such thi eaten He then set about dealing his empiic from 
the ‘Alicia, and fought wnth Mohammed Ibn ‘Abdallah and 
killed him , then he turned his attention to ‘Abbasicl compctitois, 
among whom w^as his uncle ‘Abdallah Ibn ‘All, who had been 
defeated by Abu Muslim, but not yet killed , Alansiir succeeded, 
by sending him a piomi'^e of amnesty, m bunging him to his 
couit, whcic he wMs impiiw)ncd with his two sons Private 
infoimation i caching him that his cousin ‘Isa Ibn Musa intended i 
to levolt, he being at the time governor of Kiifah, IMansiir 
pretended ignorance of this, and sent for him, after havini? 
dcMsccl a scheme which lie concealed fiom his moit intimate 
associates When the man aniied, ?\Iansiir w'ent out to meet 
him, and welcomed him w'aimly, then presently dismissed 
those of Ins staff who wcie with him, so that they w'eie left 
by thcmscKcs He then addressed him thus “Cousin, I am 
ribout lo mfoim you of a matter which you only aic fit to 
know', and the burden of wdiich you only can assist me in 
beaiini- aie }-ou such as I deem you to he, and leady to do 
what will ensure the continuance of your piospcnty, which is 
bound up w'lth the continuance of my einpiie?” ‘Isd leplied 
that he was the Caliph’s slave, and ready to obey him m all 

‘ MasMcli, n, 167. 
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ArabidU kiiiy \\\ Hfidh, Kisra would not appoint a successor 
without asking the advice of ‘Adf This gave offence to and 
excited the envy of the kings of Hirah, who were Yemenites, 
whereas he was of Mudai , one of them therefore slandered 
him to Kisra, who had him executed. He ivas, however, 
succeeded b}^ his son Zaid Ibn ‘Adi as secietary for Kisra to 
the Arab kings in matters concerning them and also concerning 
the piivate affairs of the Persian kingdom, and it was Zaid’s 
business to collect the yearly dues paid by the Arabs to Kisra ' 
In shoit, before Islam Arabs icndeied the same sort of service 
to their Persian overlords as were after the rise of Islam 
rendeied by the Pcisians to the Arabs their masters Moreover, 
the Persians in the might of their sovereignty and the width 
of their empire before Islam used to call themselves the Free 
Men or the Masters, and regard the rest of mankind as their 
slaves They were the victims of the same delusion as befell 
the Aiabs after them, and as bef.ills all nations that obtain 
imperial powder they become inflated with ptide, and suppose 
themselves supciior to all besides 

When Islam apjicaied and the place of the Kisras was taken 
by the Caliphs the Persians felt sore, especially when they had 
to undergo oppiession and humiliation fiom the Umayyads 
They were constantly levolting and as constantly being 
repressed by the Umayyads, who exceeded all bounds in 
then tyrannical and humiliating treatment Tliey trained 
artilleiy at then cities and slew the inhabitants, so that they 
exterminated the most of the noble houses and the chief 
knights who had gathered in old times at Istakhr - They 
cannot be blamed for helping every insurgent who rose against 
the Uma>>ads At last they succeeded in gaining the supremac} 
for 4^he ‘Abbasids, which they regarded as a victory for them- 
selves, as they hoped to escape the Aiab chauvinism which 
was directed against themselves and to legain some of their 
former sovereignty 


^ Aghani, 11, 20 
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§ 8. Employment of Persian Clients 

When the 'Abbdsids had seized the reins of government 
they established their capital m the midst of their faction m 
‘Ir^k, making their headquaiters first at Kiifah, then at 
Hashimiyyah, till Mansur built Baghdad on the Tigris, and 
made it the metropolis of the Caliphate They promoted the 
Persian clients, and especially the natives of Khorasan, whom 
they made their intimate associates and ministers, particularly 
such as had fought on the side of Abii Muslim when he was 
securing the Caliphate foi them, the most famous of these 
ministcis being Khalid Ibn Barmak, grandfathei of the 
Barmecides, who was^he of Abii Muslim’s officeis, and was 
piesent at many of his battles, where he gave an excellent 
account of himself, and did good service to the cause of the 
Prophet’s family His father Barmak was one of the Magians 
of Balkh, where he was minister to a Fire-temple called Nubhar, 
and in that capacity both he and his son acquired fame This 
Barmak was highly esteemed among the Persians , his son 
Khalid embraced Islam, entered the aimy of Abii Muslim, 
and being both astute and resolute he gave tiie ‘Abbdsids no 
occasion to doubt his sinceuty, as Abii Muslim had done 
SaffAh piomoteil him to the Veziiate, in which he was letaincd 
by Mansur, whom he seived aftci Abii Muslim’s death in a 
campaign against the Kurds who had overrun Pars the same 
office was held by his descendants, Yahya, hi& son, and Ja'far, 
his grandson, in wdiose time the Baimccides were ovei thrown, 
for causes that shall be mentioned 

The *Abbrisids similarly employed clients in a variety of 
important po'^ts Mansur was the fiist who did so, giving the 
management of his affairs to clients and slaves, and setting 
them over the Arabs, He was imitated by his successois down 
to the fall of the dynasty, as shall be seen At his death he 
bequeathed a third part of his estate to his freedmen,^ and left 

‘ KhilUkan, x, 106. * FakhH, aio. 
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injunctions that they should be honourably treated. The 
following passage occurs in his injunctions to his son Mahdi : 
“Look well unto thy fieedmen and tieat them well, promote 
them and increase their numbers, for they aie thy support 
should any adversity befall thee I also charge thee 

that thou treat well the people of Khorasan, who are thy sup- 
porters and thy faction, that gave their money and their lives 
to place thee on the throne, and love foi thee will never depart 
from then hcaits I charge thee that thou do well unto them, 
and foigivc any of them that offend, and recompense them for 
what they have done, and when any of them dies thou shalt 
be in his stead unto his widow and orphans’*' 

It was, indeed, natural that the ‘Abbasids should pay honour 
to the ♦people "of Khoiasan, when these had prefen ed the 
‘Abbcisids to their own wives and childicn, and fought with 
then opponents, the Aiabs, however, used to legard the favour 
accoided them as anomalous at the ^ist, when they came to 
the Caliph’s court and saw men of Khoiasan going and coming 
and entering the picsence of the Caliph as tliough they were*" 
his relatives, whereas the Arabs had to stand at the gate and 
could only with difficulty obtain admission Thus there is 
a stor> that the Arabian poet Abii Naklulah visited Mansur, 
and wdien he asked for an audience could not obtain it , and all 
the time he saw men of Khoiasan going and coming and 
mocking him, as an uncouth Aiab. A friend, seeing how he 
was treated, asked how he liked the legime, he replied : 

“Of most of the people you see m this place 
You don't know the countiy and can't tell the lace , 

Theic aie lobes which they open and picsently fold, 

And hoods that are purchased for iiches untold 
Foi the ficedman of fieedmen oi slave of a slave 
One wondeis how much can the Ticasury save - 

When Mahdi, Mansur’s son, washed to discuss any question 
he would summon his court to a debate, and ask the clients 
to speak fiist ^ Their treatment w^as similar in other cases. “The 

* Athir, VI, 7. * Aghim, xviu, 148. ^ ‘Ikd, 1, 53. 
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court, the mini«?teis, and the staff were after a little largely 
composed of Persians Persian officials set in order the 
^vernment bureaux, they settled the administration, they 
furnished the viziers, gcneials, viceroys, secretaries, chamber- 
lains, a Pci Sian dynasty might be said to have been installed, 
since most j)osts were hereditary, like the Caliphate itself 
Similarly, the vezirate and the viceroyaltics had a tendency 
to be appropriated to certain families — those of Barmak, Wahb, 
Kahtabah, Sahl, Tahir, etc 

The chief governmental powers weie concentiated in the 
vizier, who appointed and deposed other officials , and the man 
invested with the vezirate would naturally bestow those offices 
on his own adheients and partisans, in consequence the whole 
condition of the inhabitants of the countries alteied, a feoling 
of security began to pievail, and men were able to devote 
themselves to tiade, manufacture, or agriculture They forgot 
the Umayyad oppression and tyianny , labour became free, and 
religion also became free, Aiab chauvinism departed, and the 
communit}^ began to enjoy the blessing of safety, 

. When the Turks became supicme at Court, and the power 
of the Persians had declined, which occurred after die time of 
Ma^niin, as will be seen, the clients still continued to letain 
their influence at headquarters, and on them the Caliph relied 
in both private and public affairs, whethei as secretaiies or 
as generals. Only the Persian clients no longer enjoyed any 
special favoui the clients so piivilcged were a mixture of 
vaiious laces, all, however, called clients, and all ready to 
sacrifice themselves in the sei\ice of Caliph or prince 

§ 9. The People of the Covenant in ‘Abbasid Times 

• 

When the Persian clients began to administer the goveinment 
and set in order the bureaux they found that they required 
the assistance of members of tolerated sects in ‘Irdk and Syria, 
these persons having a special knowledge of book-keeping 
and secretarial work, and also of the land-tax, besides other 
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accomplishments. To secure their help they held out to them 
the prospects of various paid offices and rewards, enabled them 
to live With comfort, and promoted them to honourable places. 
Feeling confidence in the new government, they trooped to 
Baghdad and placed their brains and then pens at the disposal 
of the ‘Abbasids, in return for the liberal treatment, and 
especially the religious toleration accorded them The ‘Abbdsids 
gave them posts in their bureaux, and made them overseers of 
their treasuries and their estates. 

Of the money- testers or bankers most were Jews , many of 
the clerks were Christians Chiistians were often at the head 
of the War Office, and this post was of such importance that its 
occupant, though a Christian, often had the chief persons in 
the realm huirying to kiss his hand Among Chiistian heads 
of the War Office in ^Abbasid times we may notice Malik Ibn 
al-Walfd, to whom the appointment was given by Al-Mu*ladid, 
and Israel the Christian, who held it for Al-NAsir li-din Allah 
These members of toleiatcd sects at times even rose to the 
vezirate. Abu’l-^Ald Sa'id Ibn Thabit was dcputy-viziei in the 
time of Al-Muttaki ^ 

Justice and religious toleration of this style spread from 
Baghdad to the Fdtimide dynasty in Eg}'pt, and members of 
tolerated sects acquired great impoitance under it. The vezirate 
or secrctai late, as it was there called, was held by many of them, 
and they acquiied great political influence The Fatimide 
Al-*Azfz billali had a Chiistian vizier named *lsa Ibn Nestonus, 
and another Jewish viziei named Manassch Chiistians and 
Jews were powerful in their days ^ Other influential members 
of these sects in the Fatimide empire weie the Christian Fahd 
Ibn IbiAhim, secretary to Baijwan, the most powerful man in 
^the days of Hakim bi-amrillah He was permitted to sign for 
Barjwdn, and he was given the title Prince The Chiistians 
became so powerful in his time that they were almost controllers 
of the whole realm The ministry was largely composed of 

* Viziers, 95 5 Faraj, ii, 149. * Athir, ix, 32 5 Suydti, 11, 17. 

^ Makrizi, 11, 4 and 31 
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them in the times of both Hakim and Hafiz ^ The War Office 
cleiks were ordinarily Jews 

Besides this the Caliphs and governors used to employ 
Jewish and Christian physicians, interpreters, and scribes, 
especially Syrian Christians These persons did good service 
to Islamic civilization by tianslating learned works from Greek, 
Persian, and Syriac, as well as other languages, into Arabic 
This has been dealt with in the third part of this work, where 
we have illustiated the favour shown these tolerated com- 
munities, and the piomotion and honour accorded them They 
included Chiistians, Jews, Magians, Samaritans, Sabians, and 
others All of them enjoyed complete secuntj', and earned 
stipends from the treasuries of the Caliphs and princes 

At the commencement of the ‘Abbastd period the Caliphs 
paid high honour to bishops, and gave them audiences. The 
Caliph Hadi was in the habit of inviting the Bishop Timotheus 
on most clays to discuss religious topics with him Many a 
difficulty was examined by the two together, and these debates 
were collected by the bishop in a book which he composed. 
Hariin al- Rashid used to deal with him in the same way,^ and 
other Caliphs did the like They also neglected the injunctions 
of Omar I recommending oppiession of Chiistians, and for- 
bidding them to build new chuiches,® to assemble at festivals, 
or to take office under the Government. The ‘Abbasids rendered 
intercourse easy for them, and displayed respect for their 
religion At times the Chn«>tians even presented the Caliphs 
with icons of saints, and these were accepted 

§ 10 Persecution of tolerated Sects in ‘Abbasid 

Times. 

This did not prevent the occasional persecution of the 
Chustians by Caliphs, who thought fit to revive the injunctions 
of Omar and demolish churches The policy of autocrats 
varies with their individual characters, and some of the ‘Abbasids 
took to persecuting Christians with or without cause Such 

^ Id , 1, 406 - Ta’rikh al-Mabharikah (MS.), 143. ^ Makmi, 11, 511 
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peisecutors were Hdriin al-Rashid and Mutawakkil The latter, 
who died in the year 247, was a fieice persecutor, probably the 
fiercest in the whole series of ‘Abbasids He oidered that all 
churches built since the commencement of Islam should be 
demolished, he forbade the employment of Christians in Govern- 
ment offices, and the display of ciosscs on Palm Sunday, he 
also gave orders that wooden figures of demons should be fixed 
on their doois, that they should wear yellow coiyls, and a 
zoiwion round the waist, that they should iide saddles with 
wooden stirrups with two globes behind the saddle, that the 
men*s clothes should have inserted a couple of patches of colour 
different from that of the clothes themselves, each patch to be 
four inches wide, and the two patches were also to be of different 
colours Any Christian woman who went out of doors was to 
wear a yellow tunic without band There were other regu- 
lations of the same soit made by him as well ^ 

Oppression of this soit is not surpiismg on the jmit of 
Mutawakkil, who was equally vindictive against the other 
Government officials, who took severe measures against the 
‘Alid faction, and massacied scnolais and writers His perse- 
cution of the Christians was not altogether unprovoked,- since 
they had given help to opponents of the Government In the 
year 241 the Moslems of Hims had attacked their governor 
with the assistance of the Christians When the governor 
reported this to Mutawakkil, the latter sent orders to expel the 
Christians and demolish their churches This was one of the 
causes of his vindictiveness 

The same is said of the orders given in Rashid’s time to 
demolish chinches in the fiontier piovinccs, and to compel the 
‘people of the Covenant’ to adopt a diffeient attire and a 
^different mode of riding from those employed by Moslems.** 
H 4 nin issued these orders on his letuin from warring with 
the Byzantines at Heiaclea; and it is most probable that the 
Christians resident in the fiontiei province had assisted their 

' Khaldun, 111, 275 , Athir, vii 20 ; Makuzi, 11, 494 
* Ta*rikh al-Mashdnkah, 146. * Athir, vii, 29, * Id , vi, 82 
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co-relig!onists in spying out Moslem affairs, and had allowed 
their churches to be employed for this purpose. Rash{d*s 
measure was probably intended as a punishment to them for 
this disloyalty, and confined to the Christians of the frontier 
province The difference in attire was also probably enforced 
owing to their habit of disguising themselves as Moslems and 
so carrying on espionage For, except in this matter, Hdriin 
was one of the most just and gentle of the Caliphs towards 
the people of the Covenant , thus, when one of the viceroys 
of his brother Hadf had demolished certain churches in Egypt, 
Rashid on becoming Caliph ordered them to be rebuilt ^ 

A similar account is to be given of the persecution of 
Chiistians in Egypt during Fatimide rule which occasionally 
took place, though ordinarily, as has been seen, there was 
religious toleiation, and Christians w^ere greatly favoured The 
fiist case of inteifcrence on the part of the rulers with their 
chinches and services was in the year 395, w^hen H^kim was 
Cahph It w'as occasioned by the great promotion given to 
members of their community in his day, whence they became, 
as it were, the ministiy , their power and wealth led to elation, 
and tliey began to ill-tieat the Moslems, especially in the time 
of ‘Isa Ibn Nestorius and Fahd Ibn Ibrahim Al-Hdkim was 
irritated ihereby, and in his case initalion led to uncontrollable 
fury He ordered those two ministers to be executed, and took 
stringent measuies against the Christians They were to wear 
the yeUow badge and tie the zonanon round their waists, to 
hold no Palm Sunday processions, all chinch property was 
seized and confiscated No Chiistian was to be allow^ed to 
buy a slave Then chuiches were demolished, and they them- 
selves were to be forced to embrace Islam Other fierce edicts 
of the same style were issued, the like of which the Christians 
have nevei endured before. Probably this was the most violent 
persecution which oveitook them during the whole period of 
Islamic civilization 2 Nor can that civilization be blamed for 
it, since its author was a madman. 

* Makrlzi, iv, 511 * Id., ti, 495 
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Persecution of the Chustians was probably suggested to 
Hikim by a war between Byzantines and Moslems which had 
just taken place, in which the Byzantines had demolished 
a number of mosques, among them a mosque in Constantinople 
Hikim thus retaliated on their co-rcligionists in his dominion 
Among the churches destroyed by Hakim was that of the 
Resurrection at Jerusalem When Zahii bejcame Caliph after 
Hdkim a truce was agreed to between him and the Byzantine 
emperor in the yeai 418. It w’as agieed that the mosque in 
Constantinople and the Church of the Rcs^urrection should be 
rebuilt, and that those who had ostensibly embraced Islam in 
the days of Hdkim should be allowed to return to Chustianit> 
if they desired. Many did so 

Possibly the cause wdnch led Hakim to take those measures 
may have been trivial, but being augmented by his fanaticism 
and folly it made him order slaughter and demolition It 
should be added that he often issued to his Moslem subjects 
ridiculous orders, such as ic^cmbled sheer madness Such wcie 
the edicts prohibiting the eating of mallow^s, 01 w'atei cress, or 
brewing of beer, foi bidding w^omen to show themselves 01 walk 
in the streets , enjoining the abuse of ancestors, and cuising 
them, these curses to be engiaved in mosques, on the doois of 
booths, and in cemeteiics. and vauous others, equally pointing 
to unsoundness of mind All of them appeal, however, to ha^e 
had some ground, though often a weak one The leason f(jr 
the prohibition of the mallow^ was that it was a favourite food 
of Mu‘dwu}ah Ibn Abi Sufyan, the enemy of the ‘Alid faction, 
to which the Fatimides belonged. Watei cress was forbidden 
because it was called after Ayeshah, the PiophePs wife, and 
enemy of ‘All , and the herb called tnutaivakkiliyyah because 
It was called after the Cjjhph Mutaw^akkil, an enemy of the 
‘Alid faction. The drinking of beer was forbidden because ‘All 
disliked it^ His other follies and eccentricities similarly had 
some motive, though inadequate— among them persecution of 
Christians and destruction of churches Moieover, he recalled 

> MakrlzS, 11, 341 
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these decrees for some trivial cause or for no cause at all, and 
ordered the churches to be rebuilt,^ and gave the Christians 
permission to revert to their religion, a permission of which 
many availed themselves, though, as has been seen, this took 
place in the time of his son Zdhir. One of his eccentricities 
was to build schools and appoint professors and teachers of 
law, aftei wards killing those teachers and demolishing the 
schools. Anothei was tu compel his subjects to lock up the 
stieets in the daytime and open them at night, an edict which 
prevailed for some time ^ That a man of this soit should 
persecute is not surprising, nor does such persecution leave any 
stigma on either the dynasty or the nation to which he belonged 
Tile woist persecutions to which the Christians and Jews had 
to submit took place in the period of decline, in the middle 
generations of Islam, especially after the Crusades, which did 
much to stir up fanaticism on both sides The Christians 
recollected how the Moslems had been prefeired to themselves 
and how their lulers had peisecuted the Christian religion, and 
the Moslems* iiritation against their Christian subjects was 
increased by the scciet help which the latter gave the Franks 
Hence the Moslem govcrnois adopted violent measures against 
them The Christians of Kaia, between Hims and Damascus, 
used to kidnap Moslems dm mg the Crusades and sell them 
secretly to the Franks When m 664 the Sultan Zahii returned 
from one of his campaigns he ordeied the inhabitants of the 
place to be pillaged, the aged to be killed, and the young to 
be made seivants, these were then 1 eared with the Turks in 
Egypt and made into a corps with officers of their owui,^ a sort 
of anticipation of the Janissaiics of the Turkish Court 

Aftei the Cuisades mutual detestation rose to such a pitch 
betw^ecn the Moslems and the ‘ people of the Covenant * that 
each of these parlies did its utmost to annoy the other When 
the Government was in the hands of Moslems the Christians 
were in the inferior position If a Moslem street took fire, 
Christians and Jews were suspected of arson, and. the Government 
' Alhir, i\, S6 * Suyiiti, 11, 17. » Abul-Fida, iv, 4. 
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would order them or their places of worship to be burned.^ 
Such fanaticism was the inevitable result of those dark ages 
Christian Governments used to treat Moslems in their power as 
badly or even worse Moslem captives used to be threatened 
with death if they did not turn Christian^ If they took a 
Moslem city by storm they would strike their hammers in 
the mosques^ When in Spain the Chiistians conquered the 
Moslems they forced the Moslems to wear a badge such as 
the Jews and tributaries had been compelled to wear At 
a still later period the Spanish Christians gave the Moslems 
their choice between death and embracing Christianity, and 
they became Chiistians to a man ^ 

§ II Anti-Christian Fanaticism of the Mob 

It has been obseivcd that the Caliphs and governors promoted 
the Chiistians in the public seivicc and lavished on them wealth 
and honours, the icason being the need for their services at the 
commencement of ‘Abbasicl civilization as translatois, physicians, 
calculators, sciibcs, etc, officials with whom an administration 
cannot dispense, and whose place the Moslems, ail of them 
occupied with the caies of soveieignty, could not undertake 
to fill On the other hand, the governors used to promote 
Moslems to official posts 111 piefcrencc to 'people of the 
Covenant,’ just as the Umayyads used to piefei Arabs above 
non-Arabs Hence there sprang up mutual jealousy between 
the lower ciders of Moslems and Christians This was only 
natuial in a state in which two nationalities or two com- 
munities strive for office, and the same state of things exists 
in our own day 

This jealousy fiist appeared in the piofessional or aitisan 
classes, who naturally gather round caliphs and governors, 
hoping to earn their living by supplying the necessities of 
civilization or furnishing amusement and entertainment — such 

* Makrizi, ii, 8, Abu’I-Fida, iv, 117, Siraj, 189 

® Atbir, vii, 29. ® Id., viii, 62. ^ Nafh al-tib, 11, 1269 
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as poets, mmstielb, scribes, accountants, etc Persons of the 
upper classes, the nobility, men of wealth, and ministers, did 
not share this jealousy or fanaticism, they weie in the habit 
of regarding men as they were, without considering to what 
religion they belonged Thus the Sharif al-Radi, who addressed 
to the Caliph al-Kadir the following verses — 

“ Commander of the Faithful, we 
Are branches of one noble tree 
Deep-iooted both alike in fame, 

Our boast on boasting days the same, 

Only that thou hast monaich^s state 
While Tm not so adorned by fate’* — 

composed a famous dirge on the Sabian Abu Ishak, beginning : 

“ Ah ' see whom they carry outside to the tomb, 

The light of the Council, now turned to gloom ” 

This dirge was not approved by the populace, and some told 
him that a Sharif (mcmbei of the Prophet’s family) ought not 
to have bewailed a Sabian He. replied, I only bewailed his 
vvoi th ” ^ 

The populace and those who courted their favour, in order 
to obtain privileges or posts, displayed a fanatical aversion to 
Christians, and tried to injure them by lodging complaints 
against them with the rulcis When the ruler was resolute he 
would not listen to these calumnies There is an anecdote that 
a Christian was in the ^ ear 284 charged by some Moslems at 
Baghdad Hith having leviled the Piophet A crowd assembled 
and called on Al-Kasim Ibn *Ubaidallah, the vizier of Mu^tadid, 
to inflict the legal punishment The vizier, being convinced 
that the man was innocent, * refused to comply The case was 
brought before the Caliph and made a great stir The Spanish* 
Caliph Al-Hakam at the beginning of the third century of All 
crucified one of his governors for wiong done to the children 
of the people of the Covenant® 

^ Kbilhkan, 1, 13, 11, 2 2 Athir, vu, 192. » Id., vj, 137 
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If the Government evei instituted any public benefaction the 
Christians shared theiein like the Moslems Especially was 
this the case with hospitals and infirmaries They were built 
for the reception of both Moslems and members of tolerated 
sects , only when tlieic was no room for both were Moslems 
preferred ' 

It must be undei stood that at the best time of Moslem 
civilization religious hbcity was granted by the luleis to all the 
various sects and denominations of their subjects Fanaticism 
was never cairied to the extent of compelling any community 
to embiace Islam, even in the days of the Umayyads, who 



money We have seen what wa^ done by Khalid al-Kasri and 
others in their lime The ‘Abba sids weie much juste.r and inp re 
tolerant than the Um ayyads, and in consequence religious 
ijin ovations, multi pi ifrv:l in their da3’s among the Magi an s and 
others The Islamic sects also multiplied greatl> The most 
tolerant of the Caliphs was M«i’mun, who was himself a Shi'ite, 
but had for vi/icrs a Sunnite, Ycih)^a Ibn Aktham, and a 
Mu‘tazil, Ahmad Ibn Ah' Du wad - The extent of his religious 
toleiatioii may be infeired fiom his supporting the MiPtazils in 
their do:tiine that the Koian was cieated This doctrine is 
ascribed originally t o the Je w-Xcahld^a:l-Ar^am, who is supposed 
to have tried sorcery on the Piophct This Labid declared 
the Law to be create, and aftciwaids the Koian to be create. 
He was followed by his sister’s son Taliit, who was followed by 
Abaii Ibn Sam‘an, and the last by Al-Ja‘d Ibn Diiham in the 
days of Hisham Ibn Abd ak!\Ialik, the Umajjad He pro- 
claimed the doctrine that the Koran was cicate, and its matter 
objectionable , that its eloquence was not muaculou*>, but could 
be equalled or even sui passed by human effort ^ This irritated 
I-fishim, who sent the man to Khahd al-Kasif, governor of the 
two TrAks, with oidcrs to execute him He, however, merely 
imprisoned him The Caliph urged his execution, and at last 
Khdlid brought him out on the Day of Sacrifice, and after 
* Usaibi‘ah, 1, 221 - Khilhkan, 11, 223 ^ Maknzf, 11, 346. 
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piaying said ‘'It is my intention to-day to sacrifice Al-Ja‘d 
Ibii Dirham, \vho asserts that God did not converse with Moses, 
neither take Abiaham for a friend. God’s name be hallowed 
from what Ja‘d asserts’* Thereupon he cut the man’s thioat^ 
When Marwan Ibn al-Hakam became Caliph he adopted the 
doctrine of the Creation of the Koian, in Ja'd’s sense , and when 
Ma’inun^ CLcame Caliph he_.en coin aged theJMultazils. Pei haps 
he got his Mu'tazilism from his lutoi Yah ya Ibn al-Mubar ak 
His doctrine was followed by the Caliph WAlhik, to the great 
scandal of the Moslems, who teimed him an Unbeltpvpr^^ ag 
indeed they had called Ma’mun “ Commander of the Un- 
believers”® Then followed the peisecution in the days of 
Mutawakkil The Moslems weie divided into two parties, 
the Caliphs going against the Mu'taztls and expressing the 
strongest disapproval of the doctiine that the Koran was 
create Poems bearing on the subject weie composed in which 
the Mu'tazils wei e nphiai dprl ancLr-hfliged.wiUi infidelity A 
specimen is the ode of Abii Khalaf al-Ma'afirf 

“ No, by Him who lifts the sky 
Without pillar^wc can spy , 

None but atheists do prate 
That the Koian is cieate 
’T is the \^Old re\ealed by 
Men’s Cieatoi fiom on high ’ * 

In general we may sav that complete liberty of thoug ht jvas 
all owed in these times on__rcligipjLis_qucstions No man^ was 
"forced to abantUin or adopt any creed Often each merrber 
of a houbeholcl followed a sepaiatc faith So of Abu’l-Ja‘d’s six 
sons two weie Shhtcs, two Murjites, and two Khaiijis’’^ 

The policy adopted by the ‘Abbasids with reference to then 
subjects, bo th Moslem and people of the Covenant^ was np p 
of benev ol^cc, justice, and tender ness Examples have bc^n 
given in the second part of this woik of the justice and 
gentleness of the early ‘Abbasid Caliphs Special benevolence 

1 Athir, V, 123 vu, 28 ^ jd , vn, 8 ’ Id , vi, 131 
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was manifested by them towards Persians and other influential 
members of the client communities When the *AbbAsids had 
obtained the goveinment and control of the army and treasury 
they promoted these peisons to honour and authority But 
when they conceived the slightest doubt as to their sincerity 
they pounced down upon them, as was done in the case of the 
Barmecides and other viziers of the first ‘AbbAsid period v/ 

§ 14 Arabian Chauvinism in the ‘Abbasid Age 

Policy of Dividing — Mansur's attention was directed to the 
Ai abs as being chauvinists, who, if thcy_cpuld .ulnte^~CDuld 
obtain contiol of the government and accomplish whatever 
they desiied He was aware that they were courageous in 
the puisuit of justice and in open condemnation of injustice, 
and impatient of injury , and it will be remembered of what 
trcacheiy and violence he was guilt} with the object of secuiing 
his thionc, conduct wh ich .InglL.-SQuls could-aiQl. -btook His 
anxiety concerning them was increased by the language which 
he heaid them employ when he was on pilgi image, language 
which indicated their intolerance of injustice, containing phrases 
vexing to himself. When pei forming the ciicuit of the Kabbah 
he heard a man praying thus “ O God, 1 complain unto Thee 
of the manifestation of injustice and coiruption on the earth, 
and the covetousness that inteivenes betw^een light and its 
claimants” Mansiir went to a cornei of the mosque, and 
calling the speaker asked the leason of his piayci The man 
asked for a piomisc of amnesty bcfoie telling the tiuth When 
this had been granted he told the Calqih that he it was wdio 
inteivencd between light and its claimants ]\Iansur asked how 
he could be a victim o f covetoiisuej^s, when all the gold and 
silver, all the sweet and soui in the empuc w^cre in his 
possession. The man replied '‘God has given thee charge 
of the Moslems and their goods, and thou hast set between 
thyself a nd them a w alLof „brick. and w ith jdoors— of 

iron and armed guards, whom thou hast commanded to admit 
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only this one and that, instead of telling them to admit those 
that are oppressed and in misery, the hungry, naked, weak, and 
poor There is not one of them but has a claim on this wealth 
of thine.” 

This and similar utterances awoke Mansur to the coura ge of 
the Arabs, whom he bethought him of humiliating He began 
theiefore to devise means foi this end For the Arabs there 
was a specia l register of stipends, .according to their lineage 
and rank, and containing the names of both Mudarites and 
Yemenites When Mansur had finished strengthening his 
po sition by defeating ^Alids and iyianjis,._etCj_and_had built 
and foiLified Baghdad, with bariacks foi his tioops, he began 
to consider of whom these tioops consisted He found there 
were three great detachments — Yemenites. Mudarites. ancLjJien 
of Khoiasan Now it happened 111 the year 151 that some of 
the arm}^ mutinied, and fought with him at the Golden Gate,” 
his palace in Baghdad He began to fear the repetition of such 
mutinies, knowing that his government depended on the aim v. 
and should the troops unite against him they could deprive 
him of it He was also awaie that eacli detachment had a 
hankering after one or other of the ^ ^\lid or ot her pretendei s, 
and that it would be peifectly easy for the aimy to transfei the 
government to a new d}masty 

The doyen of the ‘Abbasids at this time was Kutham Ibn 
‘AbbAs Ibn ‘Ubaidallah Ibn 'Abbas He was highly respected 
by the whole clan and took piecedence among them. Mansiir 
consulted this person, telling him of the mutiny of the troops, 
and his fears lest they might unite to eject the ‘Abbasids fiom 
the government He wished to have Kutham’s advice Kutham’s 
reply was that he had a notion, which would be spoiled by 
being revealed, wliercas if allowed to be kept a secret it might 
be executed, and would secuic Mansur in the Caliphate and 
cause his army to fear him The Caliph could not imagine 
how any plan connected with the Caliphate could be executed 
without his knowing it Kutham leplied that if he was not 
trusted he ought not to be consulted, but if he were tiusted he 
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should be left to execute Ins plan. Mansiir gave him leave to 
execute it Kutham went home and called a slave, to whom 
he gave the following instructions' “To-morrow go to the 
palace before me, and when you see me come in and, getting 
between the high officials, ii^ up, seize the rein of m}^ mule, 
and conjure me by the Piophet, by ‘Abbas, and by the Com- 
mander of the Faithful to stop and hear a question and reply 
to it I shall rebuke you haishl}^ but don’t be afraid , repeat 
the question I shrill then strike )ou, but repeat your adjura- 
tion, and ask me which of the two tribes is the nobler, Yemen 
or Mudar When I answer, leave go of the mule and you are 
a free man ” 

This plan was earned out Finally, in reply to the question, 
Kutham said, “ ]\Iudar is the nobler, because of it is the Piophet 
of G od, the Book of God, the H(Hise of God, and the _Caliph 
(or vicegcicnt) of God” This leply angLied the Yemenites, 
because he said nothing in then fa\oui,and one of then captains 
cued out, “ This is not so, the Yemenites have some things in 
their fcivoLii too,” and told his slave to rein up the Sheykh’s 
mule This he did till he nearly made the mule go backw^ards. 
The Mud antes were then indignant at the Shc> kh of their tribe 
being treated in this w^ay One of them commanded his slave 
to strike off the hand of the Yemenite’s slave , and the feelings 
of the tw^o tubes w^eic mutually embittered Kutham then w^ent 
into Mansiii’s presence From that tunc the Aiabuin aimy was 
divided, the Mudan ^e^, ntu] Khnrn.snnifes_ forming 

separate factions Kutham infoi med Mansur that he had 
divided the tioops into paities, each of wdiich would be afiaid 
to innovate foi fear of being lepicssed by the other tw^o ^ 

When Mansur’s son Mahdf came fiom Khoiasan he w^as 
met by his relatives fiom Syria, Kdfah, ]3asiah, etc, who con- 
gratulated him on his auival He picsented them by way of 
recompense wnth gifts of money and appaiL.1, and Mansur did 
the same Kutham then suggested to Mansur the following 
stratagem He should send his son Mahdi across the Tigris 

^ Athir, V, 285 
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and establish him in that quarter of Baghdad, with a portion of 
the army. Thcie would then be two Baghdads, and if either 
revolted, tlie revolt could be repressed with the aid of the other. 
This suggestion was adopted, and helped to secure the dynasty 
Mahdf built a city on the other side of the Tigris, which he 
called Rusafah, employing the * policy of division ’ 

During ‘Abbasid times the power of the Arabs steadily 
declined, while that of the Pei sums inci eased. In Rashid’s time 
the empire was divided between two powetful elements, one 
a Persian and the other an Aiab, each of whom endeavouied 
to obtain exclusive powci The Caliph’s couit uas also in two 
parlies, Peisian and Arab, centieing lound Rashid's two sons 
Ma’miin and Amin The mother of the latter was an Arab 
and a Mdshrmite, Zubaidah , uheieas the foimei was the son 
of a Peisian slavc-giil, puicliascd by Rashid in older to give 
him an heir, since Zubaidah’s picgnancy came late ‘Abdallah 
al-Ma*mun, the ^lavc-girl's son, was born before Muhammad 
al-Amiii, son of Zubaidah^ JealuuM spiang up between ihcse 
two u omen, similai to the historical fend of Sarah and Hagai, 
wives of Abraham It infected the Court and the emploves of 
the Government The Hcishimites and othei Arabs wcie in 
favour of Amin, the Peisians of Ma’mun The chief icprc- 
sentative of the Arab faction was the famil} of Rabi' I bn Yiinus 
This Rab{‘ tiaced his ,pccligice to Kaiscin, freedman of Al- 
ii Aiith, heedman of ‘Uthnuin son of ‘Affan, so that his grand- 
father was freedman of a ficedman Rabi‘ became one of 
Mansiii’s clients, and was made janitor, afterwaids vizier 
Mansiir was vcij’ fond of him, and placed great confidence in 
him One day Mansur asked him what he desired, and he 
replied, “Your affection foi my son Al-Fadl ” “ Why affection 

rathei than anything else?” the Caliph asked “ Because,” he 
replied, “if you are fond of him, his least service will appear 
great to you, and his vvoist offence small” Rdbi‘ died in 
ryo A II when Heidi was Caliph When Rashid became Caliph 
he appointed the Baimecidcs vizieis Al-Fadl son of Rabi‘ 

' MasVidi, 11, 21 1. 
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was vexed at the veziiatc falling ftom his giasp, and wished to 
imitate and rival the Hai mcciclc-^, but had not the necessary 
qualifications His failuic left gicat bitterness and resentment 
in his mind, and he cndcavouicd to calumniate them before the 
Caliph His effoits piobably helped their ovei throw 

§ 15 Decline ov Arvb Chauvinism with the 
Fall of Amin 

Mfi’miin, besides his Persian parentage on the mothers side, 
had been brought up in the family of Ja‘fdr Ibn YahyA the 
Baimccide, who endcavoined to obtain the succession for him,' 
and educated him to favour the Persians Al-Fadl Ibn Rabf 
was no less anxious to secure the succession for Amin, and 
when after the overthrow of the Baimecides Rashid died, it 
was Al-Fadl who uigcd Amin to cancel the succession of 
Ma’mun The biothcis disputed the succession,^ Ma’inun being 
with his motheP^- kinsmen in Khoiasan, while Amin ivas among 
his own people m Bighdad, and wai broke out between the 
two p 11 tics It w^as leally a war bctw'ccn Persians and Aiabs, 
since the Arabs over tlie greater part of the ‘AbbAsid domain 
were on the side of Amin,' wheroa^ the people of Khorasan 
assisted “ the son of their sister,’* Ma’mun, thiough the manage- 
ment of Al-Fadl Ibn bahl Al-Amhi in Baghdad endeavoured 
to stii up his army, by the counsel of Al-Fadl Ibn al-Rabi* 
The Aiabs in the ‘Al)hasid army w'eic eneuated b> the capital 
and Its luxuiics, and, being fiiithci duided by the policy that 
has been described, they w^eic unable to make any effective 
resistance When Al- Xmfn’s condition had become clespeiate 
and he had no longei any money foi the raising of troops, 
he called to his assistance the mob of Baghdad, including 
skaipers and knaves, wdio foimed gieat gangs He oidcrcd 
some of his commanders to persecute such persons as were 
wealthy or had in their possession deposits and pledges, 
Moslems and others, but this measure did no good, and the 

‘ Athfr, VI, 94- ® Id , vi. 89 ® Makrizf, 1, 178. 
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war ended in a victoiy for Ma'mun, as shall be explained further 
on. The people of Khoiasan thus robbed the Arabs of the 
Caliphate and handed it over to Ma’mun, just as they had 
formerly taken it fioin the Umayyads and given it to the 
‘Abbasids 

In Ma*mun’s days the Persians became powerful, whereas the 
Aiabs declined; so that he used to be often confronted Arabs 
in the streets who complained of his neglecting them They 
used to ciy out, “Commander of the Faithful, look after the 
Syrian Aiabs as thou dost look after the Pcisians of Khorasar *’ * 

When Mu^tasim became Caliph in the }ear 218 he formed 
a corps of Till ks and Faighanians, thereby giving Aiab influence 
a decisive blow for the icst of the ‘Abbasid pciiod He wrote 
to his goveinois m the diffcient provinces, bidding them strike 
off the registeis the names of x\iab stipendiaries, and they 
obeyed, notwithstanding the piotests of the Arabs, whose cause 
was lost uith that measure,- and thenceforth they weie kept out 
of public appointments The last Arab governor of Egypt was 
'Anbasah Ibn Ishak, cashiered in 242® The Persians became 
masters of the empire, and they became nioie and mote anxious 
to strip the Arabs of any pn\ i leges that they ic tamed Maidawij, 
who aiose in Ispahan in the }ear 322, wished to take Baghdad, 
transfer the supicme po\^cr to the Persians, and put an end to 
the Arabian dynasty^ He did not succeed, although the 
influence giadually shifted to fieedmen and slaves, as shall 
be seen 

§ 16 Siiu^uBls AND Arabs. 

In the clays of Ma’mun and his successois the Shu‘ubis came 
forward openly with their attacks on the Arabs, while enjoying 
the favour of Ma’miin, who made them membeis of his staff, and 
bestowed rewards upon them. One of these was Sahl Ibn 
HAnin, director of the public library, a vehement Arab-hater, 
others Abii ‘Ubaidah the archzeologist and ‘AIlAn the Shu^dbf 

1 AiMr, VI, 176 a Makdzl, 1, 94, 311, 313. s 294 ^ * Fakhri, 253. 
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These persons composed works dealing with the defects of the 
Arabs, and refuting those who pieferrcd them to all other races 
The Shu‘ubfs asserted the equality of all human beings, and 
therefore were also termed Equaliteirians One of their argu- 
ments in refutation of the claims of the Aiabs was that the 
Piophet himself had asseited the equality of all Moslems, 
whatevei their nationality, in the maxim All Moslems are 
brethren the blood of one is as the blood of anothei , then 
protection includes the lowest of them, and they aie one hand 
against all other men ” Another maxim that was delivered in 
the Farewell Pilgrimage “No Arab has any advantage over 
a foreigner save by virtue of piety ” Similarly in the Koran 
“The most honourable among you in God's eyes is the most 
pious” The Shu'ubis undcitook the defence of all the nations 
of the eaitli at that time except the Arabs, when the Arabs 
boasted of their kings, the bhu'ubis would talk of the Phaiaohs, 
Nimicds, Amaleks, Kisias, CcCsars, Solomon the Wise, xAIcx'andei 
the Gieat, tind the Kings of India If the Aiabs boasted of the 
Prophets and mcsscngeis of God, thc}' would talk of the piophets 
fiom Adam to their time, all of \\hr)m had procce'ded fiom 
non-Arab races, except foiii — Hud, Salih, Ishinael, Mohammed 
If the Arabs boasted of science, ait, or philosophy, the ShuYibis 
would quote the game of ches^, tlic steel) aid, and the astiolabe, 
and -would boast of the philosophy of the Giccks, then poets, 
and their sciences, as well as of the sciences of the Indians, 
Peisians, and others One of the Shu‘ubis in a Refutation was 
bold enough to sa)^ “ What, then, hci\c the Arabs to boast of ovei 
the foieigncr? They aic like savage beasts, oi lavcning wolves, 
eating and preying upon each oLhci, their men bound m chains 
like captives, and their w'omcn stuck behind them on camels' 
saddles, like captives”^ Evidence of all this was brought fiom 
Arabic verses, pioving how little they caied for honour The 
Arab, they said, cannot get on without a Piophet to assist him- 
They taunted them with the adoption of supposititious children, 
and composed verses libelling them, poets who composed such 
‘ ‘Ikd, n, 169. ^ Athir, vii, 57 
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odes were AI-Hasan Ibn nani\ and BasshAr Ibn Burd who 
however shifted from side to side 

The defendeis of the Arabs also betook themselves to 
com])osing books in refutation of the Shu^iibis , the most 
famous work of this sort was by Ibn Kutaibah, which brought 
a series of rejoinders from their opponents , whatever the 
lespective merits of these compositions, both politics and the 
nature of civilization settled the doom of the Arab state 

Overt hroio of the Perstan Persian Viziers before 

the Barmecides — We Iiave seen how the 'Abbasid Caliphs 
piomoted the Persian clients, and entrusted them with the most 
important offices, making of them viziers and governors The 
Persians, growing mighty, aspired at absolute dominion, and 
bringing back the days of the Kisras They knew, however, 
that this would not be possible except under the pretence of 
religion bencatli the flag of an Islamic Caliphate Probably 
It was some such hope which led them to join the faction of the 
Prophet’s house in Umayyad times, and to aid that house in 
the quest after the Caliphate 

When allegiance had passed fiom the ‘Alids to the ‘Abbasids, 
and the latter weie pioclaimcd Caliphs, Mansur appropriated the 
Caliphate to his own family, to the exclusion of the ‘Alids, and 
fought with and killed the descendants of Hasan, after having 
slain Abii Muslim and other members of his own faction , and 
thereafter the Persians found it necessaiy to submit to his 
authority , but though they feared his violence, they retained 
their Shfite creed, and lay in wait for an opportunity to seize 
the governmein and create a ShPite dynasty 

The Caliphs were not blind to this, and took caie not to fall 
into the dangei , they therefore employed Persians m the 
highest offices of state, but were still vigilant, and if they 
detected in any of then ministers an inclination towards Slifism 
they cashieied or slew him Hence the viziers concealed their 
inclination in that direction, and the Caliphs set spies to watch 
them in their houses Thus Mahdf set a spy to watch his 
vizier Ya‘kub Ibn Dawiid, originally an Arabian client, and at 
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first clerk to the *Alid Ibiahim Ibn Abdallah, descendant of 
Al-Hasan, and brothei to that Abdallah who raised a revolt 
in Medinah and was slam by Mansur* Ya‘kub had at first 
joined his brothel’s levolt, but had then become loyal again, 
concealed his inclinations, and got into the service of Mahdi, 
who was greatly attached to him, and tiusted him, so that he 
even gave him the title Brother, and had that edict insciibed in 
the registers , winch gave the poet Silm al-Khisir occasion to 
compose the following ode — 

“Inform the Prince whose sovereignty 
Has come by right fiom dispute free , 

A worthy helpei hast thou won 
To right in Jacob, David’s son 

Ya‘kub acqiined such vast influence over Mahdi that he 
rendered it possible for his master to foiget in dissipation the 
affairs of his empire, while Ya^kiib did the whole business , this 
was not pleasing to the Arabs, who made allusions to it in 
epigrams, which Mahdi heard without attaching any importance 
to them , thus, once when on pilgrimage he is said to have 
passed by a place where the following verse was written up — 

“ Mahdi, you would be a capital one 
If you had not got Jacob, David’s son * ” 

Mahdi told his attendant to write under it “ A fig foi the 
writer of this verse, and ill-fortune befall him * ” 

When his enemies found no other means of altering the 
disposition of Mahdi tow aids him, they tried calumny of a sort 
to which the Caliph would be siiic to attend He was chaiged 
with harbouring Shi'ism, having taken pait with the ShPitcs 
in their levolt Mahdi made no mention of this calumny to 
Ya‘kub, but tried to put his loyalty to a test m the following 
way He summoned him one day to a loom where the 
furniture was all rose-colour, the Caliph himself in rose- 
coloured garments, and at his head a slave-girl of great 
beauty Professing to be pleased with Ya‘kub, the Caliph 
presented him with all that was in the room, the girl included 
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Mahdi then told him a mattci of importance on which he 
wished his help, which ^\as that there was an ‘Alid from whom 
the Caliph wished to be delucred, and whom Ya‘kub thereupon 
promised with solemn oaths that he would slay Ya‘kub then 
went home, sent f<ir the man, talked to him, and finding him 
intelligent, was peisuadcd to spaic his life, and helped him wuth 
money to get away Meanwhile the slave-girl was listening in 
some part of the house, and told Mahdi wdiat had happened 
Mahdi sent and ai rested the man, whom he concealed in the 
palace, and then bi ought Ya‘kub and confiontcd him with the 
prisonci, after wdncli he impiisoned Ya‘kub for a number of 
ycais He was not let out till the sixth year, by Rashid, 
thiough the intercession of his compatiiot and co-iehgionist, 
Yahya Ibn Kh/ihd the Baimecide Rishid permitted him to 
stay in Baghdad or go wdnther he cho'^e, and he chose Meccah, 
being quite decrepit Thcie he died in the year 187, the year 
of the o\crthrow'- of the Baimecidcs 

§ 17 The Bakmeudes and their rr vce in the Empire 

Aftei the death of Mahdi and Hadi,/ w'hen Rashid became 
Caliph, he made the Barmecides his vi/ieis, because their grand- 
fathei Khalid had been one of Abu Muslim’s cajitams, and had 
given valuable help to the ‘Abba->icls He was made vizier by 
Saffah, and employed by Mansur in his w^arsy as has already 
been mentioned Khalid was a man of mighty intellect and 
broad mind, neither w^as he equalled by any of his children m 
generosity, wisdom, courage, or knowledge In the year 148 
there was born to his son Yahya a child whom he named Fadl, 
seven days bcfoic Khaizuran gave birth to Rashid the two 
children w^eie brought up together)and Al-Fadl was suckled by 
Khaizuran as^ w’cll as her own son ^ithe two were therefcire 
^foster-brothers, a fact expressed by Silm al-Khasir 111 the verse' 

Al-Fadl and Hduiii the Caliph became 

Both nurslings of Khaizurin, most noble dame 


^ Athir, V, 277 
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vWhen HAnin became a lad, ^labdi made Yahya his tutor,) 
and he grew up in Yahya’s family, and used to call him father 
(\Vlien Mahcli died in Joijan in 169', vthe chief of the privy 
Qouncillors were Yahya Ibn Khalid and Al-Rabi' Ibn Yiinus'^ 
'\Rashid was afraid of an outbicak if the death of his father 
should be known while the)^ wcie at a distance fiom the capital, 
and asked for Yahya’s advice, who sug'^cslcd what was wise 
until they returned to Baghdad, wheie the people w'crc already 
in an upro.ir In Baghdad there w’as Khaizuian, mother of 
Hadi and Rashid, wdio stnt to Yaliyd and Al-Rabf to ask for 
their advice, to wdiich call ihc latter assented, but not the 
former, knowing that Hadi wms jealous of her Hddf was 
pleased v/ith Yah\a’s conduct, thanked him, and ordered him 
to look after Rashid as he had done in Mahdi’s time, and 
administered a rebuke to Rabf* 

The first thing that occurred to Iladi after seizing the reins of 
government w^as to cancel Rashid’s succession, and transfer it 
to his own son in ordei that the Caliphate might icmain in the 
possession of his owm dcsccndants—as most of the Caliphs did 
111 similar circumstances Iladi levcalcd this intention to some 
of his coui tiers, who assented, wullidrew their oath of allegiance 
lo Heirun, and proclaimed JaTai son of Hadi hcn-appfiicnt, and 
even spoke slightingly of Rashid m public gathciings Hadf 
issued oidcis that a spcai should no longei he earned 111 fiuiit of 
Rashid, as was usual w'lth the hcii-appaicnt, and Haiun was 
avoided by the people, wdio declined to Srilutc him In this 
treatment Hariin w^as picpaied to acquiesce, but Yahya icfused 
to do so, and uigcd him to adhcic to his lights Iladi was told 
that Yahya was spoiling Rashid, and sending foi him asked 
what their relations weie Yahj^a icplicd that the only 1 elation 
between a slave and his mastci could be submission on the pait 
of the former *‘Why, then,’’ asked the Caliph, * do )ou come 
between me and my brother, and spoil him ^ ” ** Who am I,” 
asked Yah3^a in reply, “ to come between )'ou ^ Alahd/ brought 
him and me together, and oidercd me to look after him, you 
repeated the order, and I have obeyed it” Hadi appealed 
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satis6ed with this answer. Yahya tuok advantage of his good- 
humour, and said ” Commandei of the Faithful, if you 
encourage people to violate their oaths, perjury will be thought 
lightly of by them , whereas if you let tlicm abide by their 
allegiance to youi biothei, and prouKum Ja‘far as his successor, 
the sanctity of the oath of allegiance will be maintained ” The 
Caliph told him he was right, and dismissed him ' 

When Hadi met the captains who had advised him to cancel 
Rashid’s succession, they persuaded him to repeat the cancelling 
proclamation, and Hadi sent foi Yah) a and impiisoned him. 
Yahya w'rote to him from pnson, advising him that he had 
some good counsel for him He wvis brought befoic the Caliph, 
who asked him what he had to say lie said “Commandei of 
the Faithful, supposing that event w^eie to aiiive which w^e shall 
nevei see, and indeed w^e pi ay God to take us aw^ay befoie it 
comes [meaning Hadi’s death], do you think the people would 
allow Ja‘far to be Caliph befoie he is of age ^ Would they be 
satisfied with a minoi to lead piaycr, pilgrimage, and w^ar?” 
Hcldi said he thought not lie w’cnt on Commander of the 
Faithful, have you no fear lest some one (ji other of the chief 
men of ) our paity, eg So-and-so, may aspire to the Caliphate, 
and that otheis besides, who aio not of youi family, may also 
aspire theieunto, w’-hence it might go <uvay from your fathei’s 
childien^ Most assuiedl), if )our fathei had not made )our 
brother second heir, it w'ould have been the best policy for you 
to do so What, then, can be said of your depruing him wdieii 
he IS already installed^ You had fai better confirm )our 
brother foi the present w^hen your son is of age, compel Rashid 
to withdiaw, and proclaim JaTar ” ^ 

Hadi died after only one year’s reign, and Rashid became 
Caliph Yahya was the first person who bi ought him the news 
of his accession, and took the ring to him while he w^as sleeping 
Rashid acknowledged his kindness, saying, “Father, you have 
set me in this seat by your luck and good administration, and 
therefore I make you ruler ” ^Giving him his ring, he bestowed 

‘ Athlr, VI, 39. 
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on him the light to issue and cdiicel oideis ) He continued to 
hold him in gieat rebpcct and to speak of him as ‘father* The 
following epigiam was composed by a poet about his vezirate : — 

“ The beams of ihe sun bad been ailing, but when 
Haiun became soscicign they blazed out again 
riie Ixnintcoiib Ilaiiin, (^od’b Piophel’s right hand, 

While John, the \i/iei, caiiies out his command ” 

,Ydh}a had several sons, of ^^hom Al-Fadl inheiited the 
father’s liberality and disintcic-^tedness, Mohammed his high- 
mindcdncss, and Miisd his courage and energy, while Ja'far 
inhciitcd his eloquence and command of the pen All of them 
wcie invented with the highest posts, and indeed 1 tiled the 
empire,^ especially the two ^\ho h.ivc been named Besides this 
they were renowned foi then munificence, in which the example 
had been set them b)" their fathei Yahya A verb ‘ to Baimak * 
was derived from then name, signifying to be munificent 

Rashid, wishing to do honoui to Yahya, assigned the highest 
posts in his empiie to Al-Fadl and Ja‘fai,and indeed divided the 
government betw^cen them Ja'far was made lulci of the West 
fiom Anbai to Afiica, Al-Fadl ruler of the East fiom Shirw^n 
to the extiemity of Tuikcstan Dcpaiting for Khorasan in 
176, Al-Fadl made it tlic centre of his government, abolished 
injustice, built mosques, icscivoirs for w^atci, and monastcucs, and 
burned the lolls of ai rears lie inci cased the arm}, and gave 
presents to visitors, a*^ well as to his commanders and scribes} 
He did not remain there long, but left a deputy, and re tinned to 
‘Irak in 179, where Rashid leccucd him honourably and made 
him vizier After a little he decided to tiansfci the \c/nate to 
Ja‘far^,and said to their fathei, “I should like to tiansfer the 
buieau of the seal fiom Al-Fadl to Ja‘fai, but am ashamed to 
wrife to him to say so, so do }ou wiitc instead of me” Yahya 
wrote as follow^s “ The Commandei of the Faithful, whom God 
exalt, bids you transfer the seal from }our right Iiand to your 
left” Al-Fadl replied, “ I understand the wnshes of the 
Commander of the Faithful with regard to my brother, and no 

13 
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favour that goes to him is lemoved fiom me, noi is any honour 
conferred on him taken away from me ” * 

Ja‘far obtained great influence with Rashid, and acquired 
a degiee of favour to which no one afterwaids attained. Rashid 
even had a gaiment made ^Mth two collars, uhich he and Ja‘far 
could both wear at once Ja'fai became absolute autocrat, A\ho 
could obtain the sanction of the Caliph for anything he chose to 
ordei, such as the piescnting an ay of half the kingdom oi the 
hand of one of the Caliph’s daughtcis’ A good illustiation of 
his autocratic powci is to be found in the stoiy about him and 
‘Abd al-jMaUk I bn Salih the Hashimite Rashid was iiritated 
against this ‘Abd al-Malik, because, being a cousin of his, he 
aspired to the C'aliphate It happened that this poison was 
present one day at a winc-paity at Ja‘fai’s lesidcncc As he 
was about to dcpait, JaTai asked him to name anything he 
wanted The man com[)lamed of the unfriendliness of Rashid 
Ja‘far replied, “The Commander of the Faithful is icconciled, 
and no longei beais any lescntmcnt against joii I owe you 
four million diihcms The} aic paid, and heie is the money, 
still, It IS more honourable foi ) ou that they should be paid by 
the Caliph, and this will gi\c better evidence of the kindliness 
of his feelings tow'aids you” “ Fuilhcr, I should like to exalt 
the rank of my son Ibiahim by maiiiage with a daughtei of 
the Caliph.” “The Caliph gives him his dauglitci ‘Aliyah ” 
“I should like attention to be called to his lank by the raising 
of a bannei over his head ” “ The Criliph makes him governoi 

of Egypt” ‘Abd al-]\Ialik departed, leaving the company to 
marvel at the hauiihood of Ja‘far m piomising all this on his 
own authority, and fearing that the Caliph w'oiild be incensed 
at Ja‘fai in const quence Bcfoie the day was ovci, however, 
they learned that Rashid had ratified the whole, saving, as 
each detail was brought before him, “ iLxccllcnt > ” - 

Besides this he had a free hand in the disposal of the public 
treasury and the libcities of the people^ Yet none the less, so 
soon as Rashid suspected him of disloyalty he overthrew him 
‘ Jakhn, i86 - KhiUikan, i, io6. 
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and the whole of his relatives with him The histoiians give 
different accounts of the cause of the overthrow, which will 
form the subject of the following section 

§ 1 8 Overthrow oi the Barme.cide& 

1 

The Barmecides ucie Slii'is, and ihcii grandfather Khalid 
had swoin allegiance to the ‘Alids before the ‘AbbAsidS, like the 
rest of the population of Khoiasan and Fars (\Vhen the 
‘Abbasids were victoiious^and he saw how they dealt wuth Abii 
Salamah, then Abii Muslim, and otheis who wislied to restore 
the Caliphate to the ‘Ahds, he thought it w ise to abandon the 
cause of the *Alids, and seived faithfully first Safifah, then 
Mansur His son Yalna and his giandsons w^cie of the same 
piinciplcs as himself— at heart the\ weic on the side of the 
‘Alids, and inclined to fa\oui ‘All’s family, but they kept their 
inclinations 'scciet, especially duiing the leign of Rashid, who 
was a \ehcment pcisecutor of ll'ie ‘Ahds and then followers, 
whom he backed out and executed ‘ Fiom his } oath he had 
hated the *Alid faction, which w'as afiaid of him befoie he 
succeeded to the tin one , and when he became Caliph he 
ordered all the descendants of Abii Talib to be transported 
from Baghdad to Medinah - 

This became so w^ell knowni that poet^ who wished to gain 
Rashid’s favour lampooned the ‘Alids, and Haiun w'as himself 
the subject of the satiies of ‘Alid baids These latter did not 
ventuie to come fonvaid openl\’' in Rashid’s lifetime but w^hen 
he was dead and buried at Tus, Drbil I bn ‘All produced a poem 
containing allusions to the massacics of ‘Alids oigani/ed by the 
‘Abbasids, praise of the Prophets family, and satiie on Rashid , 
It also called attention to the existence at Tiis of the graves of 
Al-Rida and Rashid side by side*^ 

The Barmecides disappioved of Rashid’s hatred of the ‘Alids, 
and regarded his dealings wnth them as criminal,^ though they 
had to suppiess their wrath , still, they gave secret assistance to 
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the *Alicl faction to the utmost of their ability , its chiefs used 
to assemble in the house of Ja‘fax/(at that time Jiead of the 
Barmecide family, the chief fcivounte with Rashid) and complain 
of Rashid’s doings, and though Ja‘far did his best to pievent 
Rashid hearing of this, it was divulged by some of his numerous 
enemies in the C'aliph’s palace, most of whom were eithei Arabs 
or connected with Arab families The most ill-disposcd towards 
him among them and also the best able to injuie him was 
Zubaidah, Amin’s mother,' whom he had irntatetl by prefen mg 
her rnal’s son Ma’inun to hers, and she nursed resentment 
against him from the time when they had all gone to the 
Ka'bah foi the purpose of suspending the documents appointing 
Amin and Ala’ mini to the succession AVheii Amin had taken 
the oath in the accustomed style, and \ias going to walk out of 
the Ka'bah, Ja‘far brought him back, and desiied him to swear 
three times with a formula invoking God’s w'rath against him if 
he broke faith — a request wdiich vexed his mother Zubaidah, 
whocheiished lesentment on account of it, and became one of 
those who uiged the Caliph to dcstioy him , m addition to this 
there w^as the racial cnmit> between them Besides this Ja‘far 
had many ill-wnsheis among the x\iab piinccs, and especially 
the family of Rabi* and the family of Alazyad al-Shaibani, 
whose influence at Court had been weakened by Ja‘far, w^ho 
had incited the Caliph against them- Thcie were also various 
Persian ill-wisheis, even then uncle Mohammed Ibn Khahd, 
w'ho helped the plot to effect their ruin 

All these endeavoured to embittei the mind of Rashid 
against the Baimecidcs, at times urging that they belonged to 
the ‘Alid faction, at otheis assci ting that they were pl*i} mg the 
autocrat, at times declaiing that they and their retainers 
appropriated the public levcnues Rashid bore all this in mind, 
but had not forgotten the benefits which Yahya had conferred 
upon him, and the ‘services of his sons in putting his empiie in 
order and restoring its prospeiity If therefore he was vexed 

* Athjr, VI, 57 , Khilhkan, 11, 179 
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at times by the aid which Ja‘far appeared to give to ‘Alids or to 
receive from them — for, indeed, when appointed governor of the 
West, JaTar had installed a Shi‘i as governor of Egypt' — still 
Raslud kept quiet, biding his time. 

§ i-f The ‘Alid Faction in Kiiorasan 

The people of Khurasan and their neighbours of Tabaristan 
and the Dailemites had belonged to the ‘Alid faction befoie the 
use of the ‘Abbasids, and had onl) s\\orn allegiance to the 
‘Abbasids in older to comply with Abii Muslim or out of fear of 
him When they heaid of his tieachcious murder, they were 
angiy and covenanted with one another to avenge his death 
Before they could do anything, Mansiii had fallen upon the 
RA wand IS, then brethren, who we^-e followers of Abii Muslim, 
and then he built and entrenched himself in Baghdad, so that 
they were again compelled to bide then time, and tlieieupon 
he began to attack the ^Alids, and slaiightei them, so that such 
as escaped fled to the extreme ends of the Islamic empire, 
Khoiasan and the West, and began to send out their emissaries 
and proclaim their doctrine sccictly The people of Khorasan 
continued to be tlicir fiimest suppoiters, owing to their desire to 
punish Mansur for the slaughter of Abu Muslim, and to abide 
by the league they had made against him 

The chief feais of the ‘Abbasids wcic from the direction of 
Khorasan, because the faction of the ^Vlids wds there, and the 
people were brave and geneially foimidable, fiom the lime when 
they had transfen ed the Caliphate fiom Uinayyad to ‘Abbasid 
hands Jn the leign of Rashid the chief exponent of ‘ \lid ideas 
wAs in Khorasan m the person of Yahya, brother of Mohammed 
Ibn Abdallah,') whom Mansur had fought and slain , this person 
gre\^ so powerful that Rashid sent Al-Facll Ibn Yahya to deal 
with him Al-Fadl induced him to come down from the Dailem 
countiy by offering him favouiablc conditions Rashid wrote 
a certificate of amnesty with his own hand, which was signed by 
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all the leading Hashimites And when^Al-Fadl brought Yah)d 
to Baghdad, Rashid kept his word, and assigned him a princely 
1 evenue 

Presently, ho\\cver, Rashid wanted to imprison YahyA, perhaps 
being urged to take this step by some of the enemies of the 
*Alids, but found himself unable to do so owing to the ceitrficate 
of amnesty which he held , so he consulted the lawyers, and one 
declared the ceitificate valid, whom Rashid tried to lefute , then 
an o the I, the Kadi Abu’l-Bakhtaii declared it invalid on some 
ground or othci, whereupon Ra^-hid toie it up, determined to 
impiison Yahya, and handed his peison over to JaTar, who 
legaidcd him as unjustly treated, since he Iiad only come to 
Baghdad on the faith of the ceitificate He thouglit fit, 
thercfoie, to emplo) his influence and dcxtciity in letting the 
man free, thinking Rashid would not cnquiic foi him So he 
sent a communication to Y»ihya in piison, who proceeded to 
implore him to fear God in his case^and not expose himself to 
the vengeance of the Piophet Mohammed in the next world, 
since he had assuredly committed no wa'ong, nor had ho 
harboured any dislo)al person JaTar, affected by what he 
said, bade him go whithersoever he wished, and when Yah)\i 
objected that he could not go about s<ifcly sent with him an 
escort to conduct him into a safe refuge ^ 

§ 20 RASHfD AND jA‘rAR 

r 

kjaffar’s enemies w^atched his movements, and chief among 
them Al-Fadl Ibn al-Rabi*, wdio had aspiied to succeed his 
father in the veziiate, when these Persians had come in his way, 
and appropiiated it He set spies to watch Jaffar,who infoimed 
him of Jaffai’s action in the matter of Yahya, of which he 
proceeded to inform Rasliid, ivho, however, lebuked Al-Fadl, 
stating that Jaffar’s action had been by his order He then sent 
for Jaffar, and asked him to sup with him, and after handing 
him morsels with his own hand and talking to him as an equal, 

* Khaldun, iv, 8 ; Athfr, vi, 50, 70 
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he asked about Yahya , and Ja‘fai replied that he was in prison 
still Hut when the Caliph asked Ja'far to swear by the 
Caliph^s life that this was so, JaTar, guessing what had 
happened, swore that it was not so He then told Rashid the 
whole story, assc\erating that Yahya was an innocent man, 
and Rashid cxpiesscd approval of Ja‘far’s action, declaring that 
it agieed wnlh his own intention's 'How^cvei, he secretly nursed 
his wTcith against JaTar, and dctei mined on liis death from that 
moment “ God kill me if I do not kill you ’ ” was his private 
observation when JaTai left him However, he w^aited for a 
favourable opportunity of caiT}ing out his plan, being aware of 
the influence which the Barmecides had acquned wnth different 
classes of the population (including the Ilashimites themselves) 
tluough their liberality 

Rashid thciefore wnshccl to put JaTar off Ins guard, and that 
he might not guess at the Caliph’s intentions offcicd to make 
him governor of Klioiasan, and taking the seal fiom him gave 
it to his falhci Yah} a and diew up a document appointing Ja‘far 
governor of Khoiasan and Sijistan — an appointment cancelled 
after twenty da} s ^ Eithei. then, this appointment had been 
merel) a blind, or t lie Caliph having made it became afraid of 
the consequences 

Among the enemies of the Barmecides w^as ‘All Ibn ‘Isa Ibn 
Mahan, wdio accused Mu'7a, biothci of Yah} a, of treasonable 
conespondcnce with the people of Khorasan, uiging them to 
forsw^ear allegiance to Rashid, and offeiing to come out to them. 
Rashi'd believed this charge, and impiisoned Musa, though he 
picscntly dischaiged him , but that he was definitely alienated 
from tlic Baimccidcs appeared in vaiious actions of his towards 
them Thus Yahya Ibn Khalid had been in the habit of 
entering the Caliph’s presence without formal leave', and Rashid 
hirfted that he disapproved of this proceeding, from which 
accordingly Yahyd ceased Also, it had been the custom of the 
slaves to rise up wdien Yah} a entcicd the Caliph’s presence, and 
his henchman Masiiii was now told to forbid this. Yahyi 
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perceived the Caliph’s alienation, and it formed the subject of 
general conversation, till people began to expect that the family 
would be ovei thrown, though no one ventured directly to tell 
them so Hints, however, weie occasionally thrown out by 
poets in their odes, as eg by Ibn Bakkar, who sang the 
following before Yahya — 

‘‘ What do people ^\ant of us, 

Won l they calm abide ^ 

They would tiy to bung to light 
What \\e fain N\ould hide ” 

O^ashid was sensible of the momentous charactci of the step 
he w^anted to take, and was afiaid of the adherents of the 
Baimecides if he should make his onslaught on them , wishing, 
therefoie, to asccitain the feelings of the Court on the subject, 
he supposed that the minstrels would best enable liim to do so, 
because they had access to the people w’hen they were meny 
and diunk, and diunkenness makes men reveal then secret 
thoughts and feelings Asking hi'^ minstrel Islidk of Mausil 
what people were talking about, he learned from Ishak that the 
subject of popular convcisation was that Rashid was about to 
airest the Barmecides and put in office Al-Facll Ibn al-Rabf 
Rashid, pretending to be angry, asked what business this w^as of 
his? So Ishrik said no moie^ 

Rashid, moicoicr, cmplojed spies to enter the houses and 
offices of the Barmccidc'^ and ‘count their breaths,’ and 
whenevet any inciiminating glance oi utteiance attracted their 
notice they exaggerated it to the Caliph 

Among the spies of the Caliph were two Khazarite slaves, 
whom the Caliph had brought up and presented to Ja‘far , these 
slaves used to inform him daily w^hat went on in the salon of 
Jd‘fai For Ja‘far had a salon in which entertainment \\^as 
provided once a w^eek, where the grandees of the empire 
assembled with the most eminent Feisians, who all wore 
garments of one colour, which were furnished by Ja'far, who 
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also wore the like CAt one of these salons convcisation turned 
on Abu Muslun and his ability, and how he had been able by 
himself to transfer the Islamic empne from one family to 
another, when JaTai obscivcd that this was no great exploit, 
nor did he deserve much praise, since he had accomplished it 
by the slaughter in cold blood of Coo, 000 peisons real ability 
would be shown by transforiing the empire fiom one family to 
another without bloodshed^ The two Khazaritcs noted this 
remark and con\cycd it to Rashid, suggesting that Ja'fai 
implied some intention on his owm part to transfei the 
Caliphate from the 'Abbasids to the Persians or the ‘Alids 
which increased Rashid’s angei " 

In the year of their oveithrow (187), Rashid was letuining 
from pilgrimage with his mind full) made up to •-trike a blow. 
^ tie made show^ of l)eing pleased with Ja‘fai, and appointed him 
governor of the province of Khoiasan, with the view^ of putting 
him off his giiaid, and also with the \icw^ of getting the seals 
fiom him under the pictence of tlie new appointment^) He 
bestow'cd on him a lobc of Iionoui, and «issigned him an aimy 
wnth a standard at Nahiaw»in , the people thcicfuic set up their 
tents theic, and stayed, making tliemsLh-cs ready for the further 
journey, the pick of Ja‘far’s adhcienls weic then at Nahiaw^an, 
while Ja'far remained in Baghdad making his piepaiations for 
the journey to join them 

Ja'far had a Hdshimite fuend w'ho wms anxious foi his safety, 
who, learning of Rashids attentions with legaid to J.Pfai and 
his family, washed to mediate \isiting Ja‘fai while the latter 
was engaged in his piepaiations foi the jouine)’ to Khorasan, 
he began to discuss \arious topics, till he w'orked his w^ay on 
towards the subject about which he had come to talk The 
man*s name wais Isma‘il Ibn Yah\ a He ended b)' saying, “You 
are* about to start for a wealth)^ countiy, of vast extent and of 
wide dominion, if you would bestow' some of } our estates on 
the children of the Commander of the Faithful, this act would 
assure your place in his affections” Ja'fai was displeased at 
^ Zinat al-Majdhs (Persian) 
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this, Since apparently he had no inkling of what the Caliph had 
in his mind , and his reply was, “ 4 sma‘il, your cousin’s bread is 
due to my chaiit}^, and for the maintenance of his empiie he is 
indebted to u*^ , is it not sufficient that I have left him without 
a caic for himself, his family, his coiut, oi his subjects, that I 
have filled his tieasuiies, that I have managed all his important 
affaiis, but he must needs covet uhat I have laid aside for my 
children and desccn«lants^ What, 1^5 he tainted with Hashimite 
envy and ingratitude, and is he too a Mctim of covetousness > 
Most assuredly, if he asks me foi an) of my piopcity he shall 
rue it' ” Appaicntl) he meant that he would laisc the standard 
of revolt in Khorasan , and when ‘IsmA‘il he<iid his thieats, and 
peiceivcd hfjw angiy he was, he went aw a) and Ind himself, 
both from J«dfai and fioin Rash/d, as being suspected b)' both ) 
One of Rashid’s spies heard this convcisation, and reported it 
to his maslci, who now detei mined to strike possibly his fiist 
idea may have been meiely to aucst Jci‘fai and impiison him , 
but when this menace came to his cats he made up his mind to 
kill him lie regaided it, howe\ei, as a seiious step, ancl(asked 
the advice of hi> wife Zubciidah, - stating plainly wdiat was 
ie\ol\ing in Ins mind “ I am afraid that if these people become 
possessed of Khorasan the Caliphate ma)’ slip from my giasp” 
Zubaidah uiged him to strike quickl)’, telling him besides, it 
IS asseitcd, of impiopiietics committed by Ja‘far in Rashid’s 
house, ^ connected with hi^ sistei ‘Abbasah 'Rashid theiefoie 
took advantage of the isolation of JaTar fiom his friends and 
adheients who woie in Nahiawan with his aimy, while he w'as 
Imnself in Baghdad, and sent his henchman ]\Iasiiir to bring 
him Ja‘far’s head Ihe story of the execution is well known 
Rashid^ then sent i^ersons to suuound the dwellings of his 
father Yah) a and all his children and his biothei Al-Fadl, 
by night, and impnsoncd them all, and he fuithei seized all 
their pobsessions, all their agents, their slaves, and then fuinituie, 
spaiing only Mohammed Ibn Khalid, who w'as one of their 
accusers ^he ve/11 ate was then confeired by him on AI-Fadl 
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Ibn al-Rabi*, theii enemy At a later penod Rashid repented 
of having shim the Baimccides, and wept when he thought of 
them ^ Ja‘fcir then met with the saine fate at the hands of 
Rashid as had befallen Buzuigmihi at tlie hands of Kisra 
Abarwiz , the Peisian king killed his \i/aei on suspicion of 
heiesy, and then repeiUtd - 

Rashid slew the Baimccides doubtless because he was afraid 
of their ousting him fiom the thione, acting on the ‘Abbasid 
doctiine of killing all suspects a principle b\ no means 
practised by them in dealing with then subjects, whom they 
Used oidmarily to tical in accoidancc with the requiiemcnts of 
the law' of Islam, of justice, and indeed mcic}*, tenderness, and 
genet osity Rashid cspcciall) w'ds well known to weep when 
admonished and to lelent w'hen impKiicd, as also to gi\c libeially 
when asked, till his conduct m these matters became pro\cibial , 
but when he had to do w’lth the ‘Alids, their cinissariss and 
their suppoitcrs, he had no fcai of God ’ 

Amin and Maninn^ oj tiu ^liabs and tJu Persians -<\\ hen 
the Baimccides had been slaughtcicd in this st\ Ic the people 
of Khorasan were niitcitccl, and their icscntmcnt against the 
‘Abbasid d) Hast} was ledoiiblcd a new’ league w'as foinicd by 
them to avenge the death of Abu Muslim and the deaths of 
the Barmecides, and they kept watching foi a favourable 
opportunity to aiiivc Their hopes tinned towards Ma’miin, 
because his mother w'as a Peisian, and he had been bi ought up 
in -the fainil}’' of JaTar the Brumccidc, with an inclination 
towaids the ShW faction Shfism was not at that time 
a leligious doctime as it is now', but wms applied to a political 
paity) consisting of the adherents of the ‘Ahds, whcthci Peisians 
or others Love for the Persians and then pohtical docliine 
was implanted m the heait of Ma’miin fium his tcndci ycais, 
aiW moicovci\Yah) a Ibn Khalid had selected foi his attendant 
Al-Fadl Ibn Sahl al-Saikhasi,\\lio was a magian of Khorasan, 
not convcitcd to Islam till lyo, w'hcn he > 1 elded to the 
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persuasion of Ma’mun ^ He sided with the ‘Ahd faction, .being 
anxious to assist the Per^sians in Khorasan, and being a man of 
ability was piomotcd b) Yahyd till he became a member of his 
staff, and finally his stcwaid Al-Fadl, perceiving the ability 
and intelligence of Ma mun, and expecting that he would one 
day be Cahph, paid court to him, and endea\oiiicd to win his 
favour Ma'iniin responded to these attentions and piomotcd 
him, till Al-Fadl aspiicd at nothing lower than the ve/irat^ 

It is recorded that bcfoie Ma'mun became Caliph, his tutoi, 
obseiving his good opinion of Al-Fadl and the icspect he paid 
him, spoke of this to Al-Fadl, and said, “ I should not be 
surpiised if you weie to get a million diihems out of him 
Al-Fadl icplied that he associated with Ma’miin, not in the hope 
of getting any sum out of him either small or gieat, but in the 
hope that his seal might one da}^ be authoiitati\e in both East 
and West- 

, When Rashid assigned the succes‘^ion to Ins two sons he gave 
Amin ‘luik and Syria to the extreme West, and the right to 
the title Lahi^h aftei himself, while to Ma'miin he assigned 
Khorasan and the rest of the Ea-»t^ with the succession to the 
Caliphate after his brother Amin All this was done through 
the machinations of Ja'far and other mcmbeis of the ‘Ahd 
faction, among them Al-Fadl Ibn Sahl In the ycai 192 Rashid 
AMshedto visit Khoiasan, and bade his son Ma’mun remain in 
Baghdad till his retiiin Rashid being ailing at the time, Al-Fadl 
was afraid he might die on the road, in uhich case his (Al-Fadl’s) 
efforts would be abuitnc, so he went to Ma’miin, and told 
him that he did not know what might happen to Rashid. 
'‘Khoiasan is your pro\ incc, and Amin has been prefciied to 
you for the Caliphate ; the mildest measuie that he is likely 
to employ in your case is cashieimg He is Zubaidah’s son, his 
‘ uncles ’ are the Ha^himitcs, and you know all about Zubaidah 
and her wealth So you had better request the Caliph for leave 
to travel with him ” Ma’mun acted according to this suggestion, 
and though the Caliph at fiist refused he afterwards granted 
* Khillikan, 1, 413 , Atlur, \i, 79 * Fakhri, 203 ® Ath(r, vi, 69. 
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the request Doubtless his icfusal must have been dictated by 
some motive, and, indeed, he was expecting his end, and saw 
that his children were einplo\Mng spies to watch him and count 
his breaths,* and impatient at his survival 
VMahniin then travelled with his father, and with them went 
Al-Fadl, who on the march did his best to further the interests 
of ^lahmin, and made all the captains of Rashid’s army swear 
allegiance to Ma’mun, as well as others, and got Rashid to 
promise Ma’mun all the money that was with them Then 
Ma’miin took up his icsidence at Merv, the capital of Khorasan; 
and meanwhile Rashid fell ill at Tiis, while Amin uas in 
Baghdad, not however without having spies in Rashid’s aimy, 
of whom the most zealous in his inlcicst was Al-Fadl Ibn 
al-Rabf, Rashid’s vizier after the Barmecides When Amhi 
received news of his fathci’s sciious illness he sent to Ibn Rabi* 
and othcis of his adhcients, clesiiing them to proclaim him 
successor, and when in 193 Rashid died, Ibn Rabi* contrived in 
the absence of Ma’mun at Meiv that all who were in the army 
should join Amin’s paitj , they obejed him ouing to their 
anxiety to leturn to then homes and families in Baghdad,; and 
forgot the oath which they had alrcad) sworn to Ma’mun (The 
treasLiie in the camp 'was all taken to Amin, his proclamation 
was accomplished, and piescntly Al-Fadl Ibn Rabi* advised 
Arflm to cancel his brothers succession to the Caliphate, and 
Amin did as he advised. 

§ 21 Al-Fadl Idn Saul and 'Ali \L-Rn)A 

<^hen Ma’mun heaid of his father’s death and return of his 
followeis to Amin, taking ivith them the wealth of the camp, 
an^l having bioken their oath to him, he feaied for his life, and 
gathering his adhcients in Merv, asked their advic^ telling 
them that he was no match foi his brother They, however, 
encouraged him and promised him their assistance^ and 
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Al-Fddl took Ccire to point out to him that he was established 
among his mother’s relations, that the people had sworn him 
allegiance, and that if he would only be patient he (Al-Fadl) 
would guarantee him the Caliphate This stiaightforwaid 
promise satisfied Ma’mun, who piomised to be patient, and said 
that he rendered Al-Fadl lesponsible for the rest To Al-Fadl 
he fuither ga\e the title “ Of the t^^o headships,” viz. of the pen 
and the swoid 

Al-Fadl worked hi-^ haidest in Ma’mun’s cause, which was 
indeed his own and that of his counti y and nation , he conciliated 
the people and fortified the fiontieis The enmity between the 
two brothcis waxed stronger and stionger, and communications 
were cut off between Khoiasan and Baghdad Each of the two 
removed the name of the other fiom the khutbah ^ armies were 
sent into the field, and terrible battles were fought in which 
victoiy w^as on the side of Ma’inun, whose followers weie 
Pei sums led by Tahir Ibn al-Husain , finally, Baghdad was 
taken, and Am/n killed in the } eai 19S, his head being biought 
to Ma’mun in Khurasan And when IMa’miin saw^ Al-Fadl’s 
promises realized he became an instiumcnt i n Al-Fadls h ands, 
and ventuicd to oppose him in nothing Al-Fadl became 
autocrat, and made his biothci Al-IIa'-an governoi of the 
mountain pujvinces, ^Iiak, I"ais, Ahwa/, Hija/, and Yemen, on 
condition, howeiei, of his lemaining in Baghdad 1 U1 LllCft 

took advantage cf the opportunity to rcstoic the Caliphate to 
the ‘Ahcls, whose representative m Khoi^n at the time w^as 
■A’it Ibn Mi'is/i al-RiU'i Ibn >‘fai Ibn Mohmnmcd Ibn ‘AH Ibn 
al-IIu'^aifr, known ‘AH al-Tfida, nhom Al-Fad l did Ins bc.Lto 
get appointed by Ma’miin as his siiccessoi to the. Caliphate 
TrTs''LinccrLain whethci Al-Fadl stipulated this as a condition 
of his assisting Ma’mu n in obtaini ng the Caliphate for 
himself, 01 meiely iccommcnded it without actual stipulation 
Ma’iiiiin accepted the suggestion, wdiethcr in oider to keep 
a piomi'^c, or by \\\iy of compliance w^th a view to subsequent 
\trcachei>, 01 because he leally had a high opinion of the ‘Alids, 
/ imbibed duiing^his infancy, when he professed to belong to the 
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‘Alid faction * Cin the ycai 201 he piuclcumed ‘AH his successor, 
giving him th^title Al-RidA (le God’s good plcasuie) of the 
family of Mohammed he also oicleicd his army to abandon the 
^'^ Abbasid colour, black , and take to the ‘A hd c oloiir, gieenVand 
a rescript to that effect uas sent all o\ei the cmpiie 
(^When the neivs of this reached Baghdad the 1 1 ash 1 mites 
made a great outciy, in uhich then adhei cuts joined , they 
rf* fiispf.l-tn gyypm allcgiaiicc.to ‘Alt dccl.inng>>.that^Jie.. Caliphate 
must not leave the ‘i\bbtisKl family^ The}" supposed the edict 
to be a plot contuved b} Al-Fadl Ibn Sahl, and objected to his 
brothel Hasan lemaining prefect of I’aghdeul Finall}", they 
dctciinincd to depose Ma’mun and pioclaim his uncle I hrah/m 
Ibn al-Mahdi Caliph They accoidingly pi ochiimcd him 
Caliph with the title Al-Mubciiak (the blessed) They also 
wrote a thicatemng Icttci to Ma’miin, telling him he would be 
killed if he adhei cd to his icsolution 

A 1 Fadl Ibn Sahl kept this infoimation a secret fiom 
Ma’mun, fcaiing lest he should take bight, icpcnt, and cancel 
his pioclamation , thus deposing ‘Ah, in \^ich case all Al-Fadl’s 
labour; would become aboituc 'All al-Rida was, how^cvci, 
infoimed of what was g oing on in Baghdaxl ancl_wa^s unwilling 
t hat all this stii should on on his account, and tha t jMa’miiii 
should not be told about il Going in peison to the Caliph, 
he iiitormcd him of the state of Ikaghdad, and of the 
pioclamation of Ibiahim Ibn al-AIahdi, Ma’mun rcgaidcd the 
story as stiange and c\en incredible, having been informed 
that Ibrahim had meicl}" been made in his ^ Ma’mun’s) absence 
prefect of Baghdad ‘All assuicd him that Al-Fadi had lied 
Ma’mun then saw" thiough the plot contiucd b} Al-Fadl, and 
le cognized that the ass istance given to himself by Al- Fadl liad 
been for this object, he icgardcd himself as justified m killing; 
him, and suborned certain peisons to assassinate him in his bath 

at_^Saikhas, Rfterw"ards — ti}ing thnsn pei-aons. aucL executing 

them for the murder ^ 


' MasSidi, 11, 224 

Athir, VI, 143, Fakhn, 199, Aghani, ix, 31 , Khillikan, 1, 414 
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[ He considerecK however, the question of proclaiming ‘Alf 
Riddjbemg afiaid to letiacl, and fcaiing in case he should do so 
a re\olt on the part of the people of Khorasan, in which he 
mights lose his life. He lesortcd theicfoie to treachery, and 
Suborned r»omc one to give ‘Ali poisoned grapes, which caused 
his death This put an end to the occasion of the irritation of 
the people of Baglidad, who withdrew their allegiance fiom 
Ibicihim and returned to iVIa’iniin , Ibrahim, Al-Fadl, Ibn 
al-Rabi^ and all the adhcicnts of Amin in the stuiggle took to 
flight, and Md’mun cntcicd Baghdad in the yeai 204 and fixed 
his icsidencc thcic In oidei to banish all suspicions that he 
harboiiied any affection foi the ‘Ahds, he began to pei'^ecute 
llieiJVpLC\ uited them fiom appi caching him, and oujcied them 
to weai black 2 

Although, theicfore, the influence of the Persians became again 
paramount in Baghdad, the ^A\id faction weie depressed and 
compelled to keep then opinions seciet till the end of the reign 
of Wathik ' And when in 232 ]\Iuta\\akkil came to the throne 
he staited a \iolcnt peisecution of the ‘Alid faction, having been 
bi ought up fiom his youth among a\rcibian chriuvini^s, w'ho 
detested the Peisians and the ‘Alid faction 

Among them w^crc ‘All Ibn Jahm, tlie Syiian poet, of the 
Bami Sheimah, ‘Am^ Ibn Fariukh al-Rukhkh«ijI, Abii Samt, 
a descendant of Maiw'fin Ibn Abi Ilafsah, who used to cuiiy 
fa vour w ith Rashid by satiiizing the ‘Alids, he ^ing an 
^Umayyad client These persons used in general to frighten 
Mutaw^akkil about the Shfite faction, and ad\isc hmi^to keep 
them at a distance, to humiliate and injiiic them Next they 
recommended the abuse of those ancestors of the ‘Alids wdiose 
high^ 1 eligious stati on w ej e of-genf^ra [ higlicf Their 

w^orcls earned weight wuth him, and as he grew up he more 
and moie detested the ‘Alid faction and the Caliphs who 
had gi\en that faction help, viz , Ma*mun, Mu‘ t asim, a n d Wath ik,^ 
just as the instructions of the Barmecides had JjBft- thek-^mark 
on MaWQn, and inspned him with affection for the ‘Ahd faction 
* Athir, VI, 144 , Fakhri, 199 * Athlr, vi, 156 Id , vii, 22. 
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So when Mutawakkil becdiiie Cal^i he commanded the 
destruction of the grave of Husain I bn ‘All, with all the 
surrounding buildings and forbade people to approach it He 
carried his hatred of ‘-^li and his household to such a pitch that 
he even made ofjAli a laughing^topk Among his court 
attendants was a hermaphrodite called ‘QBficiah, who used to 
tie a pillow to his waist underneath his gaiments, and micovcr 
his head, which was bald, in order to mimic the Caliph ‘All, and 
dance, repeating — 


“ Heie ’s the pot-bellied bald head 
Of Musulmans called head” 


(meaning ‘Ali) , and hereat Mutawakkil would laugh ovei his 
cups ^ Fiom that time the Sunnite faction got the upper hand 
in the empxre^ -bemgLmaintamed b)' tlie. Turks, as shalj be seen. 
With the decline of the ‘Alid cause in Baghdad the influence of 
th e Pers ians declined , and with the Caliphate of Mutawakkil 
ends the fiist Persian period 


§ 22 Secrecy in the ‘AbbAsid Empire 

The ‘Abbdsids w^ere specially renowuied for the keeping of 
secrets, and enjoined this practice on their clients and familiar 
associates, especially in matters appertaining to the maintenance 
of their dynasty Illustrations of this have appealed in the 
dealings of the Caliphs with then generals and viziers fiom the 
commencement of the dynasty, especially in those of Mansur 
with his uncles and with Abu Muslim, etc, and of Rashid with 
the Barmecides, and of Ma'mun with Al-Fadl Ibn Sahl, ‘All 
al-Rida, and Tdhir Ibn al-Husain They regarded secrecy in 
then- undei takings as an essential of success, as we saw in the 
case of Kutham Ibn al-‘Abbas when he spread division among 
the detachments of the army by a device of which he did not 
wish to inform Mansiii, Besides this they employed the aid of 

* Abul-Fida, ii, 40, 

14 
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spies and watchers, and everyone spied everyone else. The 
Caliph set spies to watch the generals and viziers, and the 
viziers set spies to watch him A man’s slave or slave-girl was 
often a spy on his movements The Caliph would set people 
to watch his own sons or bi others, the heir to the throne would 
set them to watch his father, as we saw was done by Amin and 
Ma’miin in the case of Rashid Ma’miin's spy was the hench- 
man Masriir, Amin’s the physician Gabriel son of Bakhtishii*. 
These persons counted the Caliph’s breaths * 

When Ma’miin became Caliph, and had come to Baghdad, 
he set spies to watch Ibrahim Ibn al-Mahdi, and hiied a man 
to attend him and repoit eveiy word he uttered, whether in jest 
or earnest^ The other Caliphs did the like, especially towards 
the end of the dynasty , and, indeed, the growth of espionage 
is a sign that a dynasty is approaching its decline The viziers 
then had spies to watch the Caliphs, and the Caliphs spies to 
watch their viceroys, this function being discharged by post- 
masters or officers of the intelligence depaitment, in addition 
to the slaves, male and female, and singing women employed 
for this purpose. This was done for fear then authoiity might 
be undermined, and seciecy \vas maintained to an extiaordinary 
degree Ma’mun had his intelligence agent for every person, 
and would paidon every utterance except an attack on the 
monarch, revelation of a State secret, or impiopei allusions 
to the royal ladies.® 

Owing to their secrecy the motives for many acts that took 
place m their time weic obscure and impcifectly understood 
Thus the historians ha\e to conjecture the reason foi the over- 
throw of the Barmecides, and dififei seiiously m then surmises 
Of many a murder the author was unknown, and the victim was 
supposed to have died of eating giapes, or dates, etc, whereas 
his death was due to poison given him by his physician or 
housekeeper* at the instigation of some Caliph, general, or heir- 
apparent 


* Athir, VI, 83 

3 Mas‘udi, 11, 225, Usaibi‘ah, i, 171. 


“ Agham, xx, 82 
* U^aibi'ah, 1, 182. 
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§ 23 Confusion of Genealogies after Islam 

We have seen what caic the Arabs bestowed on the 
preservation of their genealogies they went so far as to 
despise one who was not born of two Arab paients If his 
father were non-Arab he was called inudharra\ if his mother 
were a foreigner he was called If his mother weie a slave 

he was regarded as a slave, and only acknowledged as a son 
if he turned out well The hajhi did not inheiit, and this was 
an illustiation of the contempt felt for the non-Arab, as has 
been seen 


§ 34 Children of Slave-girls. 

When Islam spread, and the Aiabs conquered the Eastern 
nations, Persians, Tuiks, etc, nuinbeih of sla\ e-women were 
acquiicd in the course of the conquests These women were 
employed as muses, wet and dry, the younger ones being also 
iTicidc concubines At first the Moslems used to disapprove 
of marriage uiih them, and despise then children, especially 
in the Hijciz, the centre of Arabian chauvinism , but this ceased 
when there aiose in Mcdinah three noble' persons, all of them 
sons of slave -gills ‘AH Ibn al- Husain, A1 - Kasim Ibn 
Muhammad, and Salim Ibn ‘ \bdallah These surpassed the 
people of Medin<ih in jurispiudcncc, chastity, and learning. 
After then appeal ance the people took kindly to concubines^ 
Nevertheless, tlic Umayyads continued to tieat the sons of 
slave-gills with contempt, owing to their partisanship for Arabs 
as against foieigners When ‘Abd al-Mahk learned one day 
that ‘All Ibn al-Husain had married a slave-girl and manu- 
mitted her, he wrote to reproach him. ‘AH’s reply was that 
Godl^y Islam had raised the lowly and made good the defective, 
and substituted generosity for meanness Hence no stigma 
was left on a Moslem So the Prophet had married his hand- 
maid and his slave’s wife When ‘Abd al-Malik read his reply 

' 'Ikd, 111, 229 
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he observed that ‘All Ibn al-Husain found honour where most 
men find disgrace It must, however, be borne in mind that 
after Islam had commenced the Arabs began to pay more 
honour to the hajlns (see above), supposing that in the pedigree 
only the male line counted. This view is expressed in the 
following lines — 

“ No man should be taunted because of his mothei 
Being negro or Gieek or Peisian or other 
The mother ’s no matter , the child ’s of the father ’’ 

The Umayyads continued to tieat the sons of slave-girls with 
contempt till the close of their dynasty Thus, when Zaid Ibn 
‘All Ibn al-Husam came forward as pretender to the Caliphate 
in the days of Hisham Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, he was taunted by 
the Caliph with his origin as a slave-girls son He replied that 
such an origin did not prevent a man from attaining the most 
exalted posts, seeing that Ishmael’s mother was the slave of 
Isaac's mother, but m spite thereof God made him a prophet, 
made him father of the Arabs, and raised up out of his seed 
Mohammed, the best of mankind.^ The fact that the Umayyads 
were such strong partisans of the Arabs of itself made the 
‘Alids more inclined to mix with them Hence most of the 
‘ clients ’ were of the ‘A lid faction 

Both views then — that to be the son of a slave-girl was 
a disgrace, and that the mother counted foi nothing in the 
pedigree — found repiesentatives at the beginning of Islam.^ 

The nature of Islamic civilization was, however, too strong 
for the Umayyads and their desire to preserve the Arab 
pedigrees pure from admixtuie Such admixture, theiefoie, 
took place even in the line of the Umayyad Caliphs, towards 
the end of whose dynasty sons of slave-girls were pioclaimed 
sovereign The first Caliph of this sort was Yazid Ibn al- 
Walfd Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, proclaimed in the year 126^ his 
mother was a descendant of Yezdejird son of Kisra, taken 
captive in Sughd by Kutaibah, who sent her to Hajjaj, who 
presented her to Al-Walid Ibn ‘Abd al -Malik, to \^om she bore 
^ Mas'iidi, 11, 130 * Verses in illustration are given m Tied, xii, aljo 
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Yazi'd^ There is a stoiy that the Umayyads objected to the 
pioclamation of hajins as sovereigns, not out of contempt for 
such Iversons, but because of a notion that with a sovereign 
of this sort their dynasty would come to an end In Yazid 
they found the fulfilment of this prophecy He only reigned 
seven months he was followed by Marwdii Ibn Mohammed, 
whose mother was a Kurdish slave- And with him the dynasty 
ended 


§ 2$ Caliphs whose Mothers were Slaves. ' 

The ‘Abbasid dynasty, unlike the former, was based on the 
clients, and in its time Arab chauvinism declined owing to 
the laige admixtuie with foreign elements that had taken 
place , the status of the mother ceased therefore to count 
Most of the Caliphs had slave- mothers, beginning with Ibr^hfm 
the Imam. Various races were lepresented by these mothers: 
Peisians, Turks, Greeks, Kurds, Berbers, Abyssinians, Zanj, etc. 
Here is a list of some of the ‘Abbdsid Caliphs whose mothers 
were ‘slaves — 


Cahph. Mother^s Nationahty 


Ibrahim the Imam. 

Berber. 

Mansur. 

Berber. 

Rashid 

Hai ash [?] 

Ibrdhi'm Ibn al-Mahdf 

Zanj 

Ma’miin 

Persian 

Muntasir 

Abyssinian-Greek 

Musta‘ln. 

Slav. 

Mu‘tazz. 

['] 

Muhtadf 

Greek. 

Muktadir 

Turk. 

Muktafi. 

Turk 

Mustadf. 

Armenian. 

Ndsir. 

Turk. 


^ Athir, IV, 270 5 V, 147. 
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The other dynasties exhibit a slmilai state of things The 
mother of the Fatimide Mustansir was a Sudanese slave, that 
of the Umayyad ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Dakhil a Beiber To this 
list we could add many sons of Caliphs who never ascended 
the throne, e.g Mohammed Ibn al-Hanafiyyah, son of a black 
woman of Scinde 

If pedigrees were thus mixed m the case of the Caliphs, they 
were natmally much more so in the case of other ranks of 
society Aiabian pedigrees were kept pure only in pagan 
days, and at the beginning of Islam, to the middle of the 
Umayyad peiiod , after that purity was confined to the father’s 
side ; on the mother’s side they became exceedingly mixed 
We at this time are awaie that the child inhents characteristics 
from the mother no less than from the fathei, and often resembles 
the mother in character more closely than the other After the 
second century of the Hijiah, except in the desert or where 
there was little communication with foreigners, the blood of 
the Arabs contained only a small Aiab strain Besides the 
influence of foreign blood they wcie greatly influenced by the 
climate and customs of the lands where they settled The 
town Arabs of the third century a ii weie then different from 
the Arabs at the beginning of Iblam , and the difference must 
be enormously greater between the latter and the town Arabs 
of the present day, whose ancestors have ceaselessly mixed and 
intermixed with foicigners, while on the other hand numbers 
of pel sons have falsely claimed Arab descent after the old 
Arab pedigiees had been lost Ihc word Arab has come to 
have a wider denotation, being extended to various countries 
Syrians, Egyptians, inhabitants of ‘Irak, and of Moiocco aie 
called Arabs, whereas they are ni truth a mixtuie of Aiabs, 
Turks, Dailcmitcs, Circassians, Greeks, Peisians, Armenians, 
Geoigians, etc One who comes to these countnes to settle is 
regarded at first as a st range i When he has settled and 
founded a family his children are regarded as immigrants, but 
after a few generations they are called Arabs like the rest 
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§ 26. First Turkish Period. 

From the Caliphate of Mutawakkil in 232 to the supremacy 
of the Datlemites tu 334 

// 

By this period we mean that in which the Turks (i.e. the 
army) became absolute masters of the ‘Abbasid empire, as 
distinguished from the Persian ‘AbbAsid period, in which the 
Persian viziers obtained despotic power'’ Between the two 
periods there is no separating line , indeed, the two were for 
a time coincident 

§ 27 The Original Turks. 

The Turks are an ancient nation made up of tribes, clans,' 
etc, whose homes were oiiginall}^ on the Altai Mountains, called 
also the Golden Mountains, in the centre of Asia, between 
India, China, and Siberia They have a stoiy about their 
supposed foundei similar to the Roman myth of Romulus 
Bartazina, the first Tuikish leader, also suckled a wolf When 
he came to man’s estate he led them in their wars and raids 
with their tents and flocks, they being in the nomad state They 
fought with the neighbouring nations, especially the people 
of China Baitazina left several sons, who, ha\iiig seen Chinese 
cities and Chinese civilization, wished to build cities after the 
same model One of the commandeis, however, dissuaded 
them, observing that the Tuiks were only a tenth in number 
of the Chinese, and that the strength of the Turks lay m their 
liberty “When we feel ourselves stiong enough to make war 
we raid , at other times we return to the nomad state. The 
people of cities are caught within their walls like birds in 
a cage ” This argument seemed decisive, and the plan of city- 
building was abandoned The state of the Arabs before Islam 
was similar, their nomad condition was one of the causes of. 
their conquering. 
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/ The Turks theiefore remained raiding and tent-dwelling 
n omaj is, increasing in numbers and powei till about 400,cx)0 
of them got together ; they fought for fifty ycais with Chinese, 
Persians, and Romans, and were ordinarily victorious In the 
time of Justinian they made a treaty with the Romans, and 
relations remained friendly between them and Justinian’s 
successors, and several embassies were mteichanged In the 
da> s of Khakan Dizabul ambassadors were sent by the Romans 
to him in the Altai Mountains, and the paities made a league to 
f^ht against the Persians, then under Kisra Anushirwan, whom 
they proved unable to overcome By this tme they were spread 
over Turkestan, wheie some cities had been founded 

§ 28. The Turks after Islam 

When Islam made its appearance and the Arabs spread 
over the woild, the hoofs of their hoises tiod the country of 
the Turks, called by the Arabs “What is beyond the River.” 
The Arabs conqueied Bokhaia, Samarcand, Faighanah, and 
Ashrusnah, as well as other poitions of Turkestan, in Umayyad 
times (\Vhen the kA.bbasids became supieme those cities were 
subject to the Moslems, paying poll-tax and land-tax ' As part 
of the poll-tax they were in the habit of sending children of 
the nomads of Tu ikes tan, ordinarily taken captive and so made 
slaves of, according to the fashion of those days Besides these 
o^her membeis of the race often fell into the hands of the 
Moslems during the wars, were given the name mamUiks 
(thralls), and were distributed among the palaces of the Caliph 
and his ministers So they began to adopt the religion of 
"Islam, like the other nations that had been subdued by the 
Arabs 111 that age, and to furnish slaves and clients, as has been 
shown above. 

The Turks were distinguished from the other nations that 
had become subject to the Moslems by bodily strength, courage, 
skill in archery, ability to travel long distances on horseback, 
and steadiness in the field ; together with neglect of learning, 
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especially philosophy and iiaUiral science, with which few Turks 
occupied themselves while Islamic civilization lasted When 
a Turk devoted himself to any study gf this soit the fact was 
mentioned with astonishment Thus, Ibn Athir, speaking of 
the astronomical attainments of Kutulmush, observes It is 
extraordinary that this Kutulmush, being a Turk, should have 
mastered astionomy with other studies” The Turks appeal 
in Islamic history under a variety of names, according to their 
lessei or gicater divisions, which weie no less numerous than 
those of the Arabs. 

§ 29 The Turkish Army in ‘AbbAsid Times 

The first Caliph who employed Turks as soldiers was 
Mansur, but in his time thev were a small corps of no political 
impor tance chief importance belonged to the tioops from 
Khoiasan (Persians) and Aiabs When in the days of Rashid 
theTivaliy between Arabs and Persians came to a head, and 
with the fall of Amin Arab piedominance was extinguished, the 
victory remaining wnth the Peisians, who had helped Ma’miin, 
whose mother was one of themselves, town life had already 
exercised a deleterious influence on the Moslems, and taken 
from them the vigoui requisite foi the pursuit of empire. 
Ma’mun’s brother Mu‘tasim reflected on this befoie he became 
Caliph, and his mother w^as a Tuik, fiom whom he had inherited 
not only a fondness for the Tuiks, similar to Ma’mun’s fondness 
for the Persians, but also man^ of the Tuikish characteristics 
wdnch have been enumerated The couiag'fe and anogance 
exhibited by the Persians after Amin’s death made MiPtasim 
fear them on his own account lie had no confidence in the 
Arabs, whose chauvinism had depaitcd, and who, spoiled by 
the luxury of town life, had lost then vigour He therefore 
bethought him of obtaining suppoit fiom the Tuiks, who were 
still vigorous nomads, coiiiageous in war and patient of 
privations. He m consequence began to select vigorous Turks, 
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whom he either bought of their masters in ‘Irdk or sent to look 
for in Turkestan or elsewhere. Many thousands were thus got 
together, men of good constitutions and personal beauty, whom 
he clothed in satin, with gilt cinctures and gilt ornaments, 
distinguished by their costume from the rest of the army^ 
Most of the Turks whom he got together were of Farghanah or 
Ashrusnah 

When he became Caliph the Turks weie his helpers, and their 
numbeis increased so fast that Baghdad became too small for 
them (They began to annoy the people in the streets, and great 
injuiies weie inflicted by them on the young and weak.J Corpses 
of persons slain by them were often found lying on the kerb. 
One feast day when Mu*tasim was on parade an old man arose 
and addiessed him as Abii Isliak , the soldicis would have struck 
him, but Mu‘tdsim intervened, and asked the old man what he 
wanted. He said ** God give you no good reward for your 
conduct as our neighbour, you have brought these barbarians, 
your Tuikish soldiers, to reside among us, and they have made 
our bo} s orphans and our wives widows, and killed our men ” 
When Mu‘tasim heard this he went into his palace, and was not 
seen iiding in public till the next feast day, when after per- 
forming public prayer he did not ie~enter Baghdad, but went 
looking foi a camp for his guaids and finally selected Samarra 
for the purpose. Pleased with this place he renamed it Surra 
VKUt la'd^ ‘delight of him that secs it’ Maiking out sites for 
buildings there, he assigned sections to his Tuiks according to 
their tribes and their location at home Separate stieets were 
assigned to all the ciafts and trades Houses and other vast 
buildings w'ere elected and water procured The rumour went 
about that the royal residence had been transfen ed from 
Baghdad thithei, and this led to a general concourse to the 
place, goods and other necessaries or comforts of life being 
conveyed in gicat abundance, Sdmarra remained the capital 
of the ‘Abbasid empire from 22 1 to 279, when Mu'tamid went 
back to Baghdad^ 

^ Mas*ddi, 11, 246 


^ Athir, vii, 281. 
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Mu*Usiin divided liis mamlAks into detachments with com- 
mandeis o\ei them, according to military ideas of the time 
Not only did he collect lecruits by pui chase or presentation, 
but he fuithei encouiaged the Turkish princes and chieftains 
to come to him and li\e under his protection Such a reciuit 
was Juff I bn Yaltikin, a prince of Faighanah Hearing this 
pel son ^ desciibcd as a brave and dashing soldier, Mu'tasim 
summoned him ^\lth othei pnnees, all of whom weie highly 
honoured b}' the Caliph When Sdmaira was built they weic 
assigned plots theic, and those assigned to Juff were called 
after him duiing many centuries' 

Most of the Turks when brought together by Mu^tasim 
weie idolaters or ^Tagians b) religion , some, however, had 
already embraced Islam The non -Moslems, however, soon 
changed ovei to Islam when once they had entered the army 
of the Caliph 01 received a IVIoslcm tiaining Some only 
made an outwaid show of Islam in oider to cuiry favour 
with the Caliph Such a ca^^e w'as that of Ifshin, wdio 
lemaincd a Alagian, though he piofesscd Islam in Older to 
obtain a share of the spoils of war 

Mii‘tasim w'as exceedingly anxious to make his Turks 
maintaui their original chaiactci, and was afraid of their 
adopting the habits of the towns, thinking that if they mixed 
with other nationalities their own national spiiit and courage 
w^ould decline He thcieforc made purchases of 'luikish slave- 
giils, whom he compelled his guaicls to maii\, w'hile piohibiting 
them fiom intcrmaiiiage with the othci Afoslcms till thc} had 
children w'ho might inteiniaiiy The sla\c-giils mentioned 
weie given fixed stipends, then names being enteicd in icgisleis, ' 
so that no Turk could either divoice 01 abandon his w'lfe- 

• § 30 The 'lURKisii Akm\ and Puuuc Amwiks 

This measure strengthened the pow ci and influence of the 
Turks, who got contiol over the cmiiiic, cspcciall} aftei they 
had rescued it from Babak aUKhnnami, taken Amonum, and 
1 Khillikan, 11, 41. > Yti‘kubi (Ueogr ), 33, 
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SO aided Islam. VThe chief voice in public afifairs became theirs 
These having been for a time in the hands of Persian viziers, 
weie now under the control of Turkish captains — or perhaps 
weie left to the mercy of the two) Many viziers during this 
period attained gieat distinction, eg, I bn Walib, Ibn al-Fuidt, 
‘All Ibn Msa, Ibn Muklah, etc. These persons vied with the 
Tuiks in obtaining influence at couit, and plundeimg others by 
fines, trials for malversation, etc 
By this tune the dynasty had passed its youth and begun to 
decline The Caliphs, devoted to pleasure and amusement, were 
unable to direct public affairs, the office of Caliph could only 
be obtained by the aid of the lurkish guaids, who would do 
nothing save for money He who could obtain the help of the 
army was soveieign , national, tribal, religious, and local con- 
sideiations counted for nothing The Turks weie the pivot of 
the movement, they being, as has been seen, people of courage 
and dash Unsciupulousncss and readiness to strike became 
the chief agents for the acquisition of sovereignty 

At the commencement of the ‘Abbasid dynasty its soldiers 
weie Mudarite and Yemenite Arabs and Persians * by the latter 
we mean the population of the country between Trak and the 
limit of Khoiasan eastward as far as the rivei Jaihan (Jaxaites) 
These include the people of Khuzistan, Pars, Kiiman, Makran, 
Sijistan, Kuhistan, Khorasan, etc All these had helped the 
‘Abbasid party by way of avenging themselves on the 
Umayyads, who had oppressed them, or else out of the desire 
for sui^remacy Most of the soldieis were fieemen, having been 
neither sold nor manumitted, and only called clients (or 
freedmen) in accordance with the nomenclature of the time, 
m refcience to the fact that they were not Arabs Out of 
their numbci the Caliphs selected certain persons whom they 
promoted to high posts in the public service, and these 
developed into viziers, viceroys, and savants Invested by the 
Caliphs with governorships, they acquired independence, and 
founded independent dynasties under the protection of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate, as will be seen. 
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When Mu‘tasim became Caliph, and acquired his Turkish 
guard by purchase oi persuasion, the arrny came to consist 
mainly of inaviluks^ uhom the succeeding Caliphs were inclined 
to favour, assigning them posts in their p<ilaces, or giving 
them places among then piivate staff and escoit Some were 
promoted so high in the public service that they became 
commandeis of the forces, and vutually despots Thus the 
administration shifted fiom the hands of the Peisian clients, 
most of whom wcic of the Shfite faction, to the Turkish army, 
mostly Sunnite Sunnism had taken hold of them fiom the 
time when Mutawakkil had publicly pi oclaimed persecution of 
the Shihtes, and the Turks adheie to it still 

Their control of the palace began in the days of Mutawakkil, 
who became Caliph in 233 Exhibiting his dislike of the Shfah 
faction by his arbitrary measuies wnth icgaid to them, he 
thought It necessary to favour the Turks even more than before, 
which increased their political ambition JMutawakkil’s son 
Muntasir urged them (or ivas uiged by them) to muider his 
father, which they did, this being the fiist occasion when they 
made an attack on a Caliph They made Muntasir his 
successor, whose leign, how^ever, lasted only a few months, his 
guilty conscience accclciating his .end 

He was succeeded by Musta^in m 240. wdio w'as succeeded by 
‘^Mu^tazz in 251, and during this pciiod the influence of the Turks 
, had increased enoimously A stoiy illustiating their despotic 
power over the Caliphs is the following —When Mu'tazz w^as 
appointed his courtieis held a sitting, and, summoning the 
astrologers, asked them to see how long the Caliph w'ould live 
and how long he would retain his Caliphate A wit who was 
present said “ I know better than the astrologers how long he 
will live and reign ** Being asked to specify the time he replied, 
“ So long as the Tuiks please, ”'and everyone present laughed ^ 
Mu^tazz was slain by them in a hoiiible w'ay, being dragged 
by the feet to the door of the private apaitments, and then 
stuck wath pins His shirt was then torn off, and he was placed 

' Fakhri, 220. 
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in the sun, where, while he lifted his feet alternately in the 
torture of the heat, the Tuiks smote him with their hands ^ 
Mustakfi was blinded by them and imprisoned till he died.^ 
KAhir was reduced by them to such indigence that when they 
cast him into piison he was wrapped m a cotton jubbaJiy with 
wooden clogs on his feet® It is not surprising that the Caliphs 
became a mere instrument in the hands of the Turks, the Caliph 
being on the winning side"* whenever there wsls a stiuggle 
between them foi powci Whereas at first the Tiukish captains 
swore allegiance to the Caliph, presently the Caliph sw’ore 
allegiance to them® 

When the Turks had obtained this promotion in the ‘AbbAsid 
empire, and their kinsmen who weie at home learned thereof, 
they tiooped to the capital in then hundiedsand then thousands 
in Older to obtain employment in the army They were 
attracted towards Islam, and began to join it in thousands and 
my 11 ads In the yeai 350 A ll 200,000 families, of no fewer 
than five membeis each, making in all a million souls, adopted 
Islam at once In the )ear 435 thcie w^as a coinersion of 

10.000 families of Balasaghun and Kashgar, wdio saciificcd 

20.000 head of sheep® 

The Tuikish army of this pei lod closely'’ ic^embled the 
Praitonan cohoits of the Roman Empire, 01 the Baslii-Hazouks 
of the Ottoman Empire 'Ihcii seuiccs weie at the disposal 
of anyone who would pay^ for them Whoever aspired to 
soveieignty' had to purchase them or hue them In the course 
of years various detachments of them wcie foimed, being called 
after their ' captains so the Sajiyy^ah aftei Abifl-Saj, the 
Salahiyyah after Salah al-din , siinilaily^ the Asadiyyah, Niza- 
miyyah, etc Wars often broke out between these detachments, 
w'hen they strove with one another for influence or moneys 
When in Buyid times the Dailcmites obtained possession of 
Baghdad, a senes of wars took place between the Turks and 
Dailemites and the Caliphs’ slaves or freedmen , but every 

' Athir, Ml, 77 2 Id , Mil, 177 ^ Td , viii, 173 

* Id , IX, 264 * Id , vm, 176 ® Id,, viii, 210 j ix, 216 
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single dynasty that arose during this period employed the 
services of the Turks as sokheis, whether the dynasty was 
Shfi or Sunni They were bi ought successively from their 
Turkish homes to Baghdad and the other capitals of Islam, 
but rarely founded families Hence tliey talked to each other 
in Turkish, though sometimes they learned Aiabic, which, 
however, they were too proud to talk 

The governors and captains took great tiouble in training 
their Tuikish soldiery in military manoeuvres, besides teaching 
them their religious duties which last were taught them while 
they were still young When a mei chant bi ought a mamliik 
to market, he would offer him to the commander or governor, 
who, if satisfied, would puichase the lad, and place him with his 
compeeis, in chaige of a Tawashi (eunuch), to be educated 
The first thing taught him would be such poitions of the Koran 
as he had need to know Under the Egyptian mavtlitk d3masty 
each class of reciiiits had a jurisconsult, whose business it was 
to see them every clay and teach them the Koran, Arabic 
writing, and the piacticc of the moial code of Islam, and to 
make them •^ay their piayers (When the lad was old enough 
he was taught a little Mohammedan law , when he became 
a man he was taught vatious militaiy accomplishments such 
as shooting or huiling tlio javelin j During the time when they 
were piactising, no one, piivate or officer, would date to address 
them or approach them When the iccruit was perfect in his 
exeicises, he would be piomotcd from degree to degree till 
finally he might reach that of amir or commander J but he 
would only attain to this position if he proved to be of excellent 
character and talents. From the same class lawyers, savants, 
poets, and mathematicians ^ arose 

The ordinary population, however, were in fear of the Tuiks 
and their violence, and were in tenor if ever visited by them. 
For the Turks would quarter themselves in people’s houses,^ and 
do violence to their women and children Among the populace 
of Baghdad they were in very bad odour 

^ Makrizi, u, 213. * Athir, ix, 264. 
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§ 31 Slaves and their Influence on the ‘AbbAsid 

Empire 

The first case of which we hear in which a slave came to the 
front in the *Abbasid empire is that of Masrui, slave of Rashfd, 
but even he only held a suboidinale post The fiist Caliph 
who promoted slaves and took pains to acquire a multitude 
of them was Amin, Rashid’s son, who, when he succeeded his 
father, looked out foi eunuchs and paid high puces for them 
He made them his private attendants both at night and in the 
day , he had them to wait at his tabic, and in general to cany 
out his ordeis One particular class he called Faradis, and 
another (of Abysbinians) he called Ghurabis Ihs puipose in 
promoting those persons was neither self-defence nor the 
interest of his empiie, but puiely debaucher) and v’’antonness 

There is a poem extant in \vhich the names of some of these 
slaves are recorded ^ 

§ 32 Cause of iiieir Inpluence 

The eunuchs were of no consequence in the da3's of Ma’miin, 
Mu'tasim, and Wathik Only when the Tiiiks had become 
supreme in the days of Mutawakkil and Iho-^e that followed, 
and had begun to appoint, dethrone, and kill the Caliphs, one 
of the expedients employed by them foi seeming complete 
power over the nominal sovereigns was to keep them in custody 
before their accession, and imprison them in castles in order to 
weaken them On the other hand, the Caliphs ^\cre disposed 
to imprison then relatives and children ^ for fear lest they should 
conspire with the Tuiks to depose and slay them Duiing the 
term of their confinement they had no associates except slaves 
and eunuchs Getting to be on friendly teims with these, they 
learned by experience that their lives depended on the fidelity 
of these retainers, whom besides they found to be zealous in 
their cause Especially was this true of the eunuchs, who were 
prevented by no other attachment, such as patriotism, from 


* Athii, VI, 120 
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devoting themselves heart and soul to their masters* cause, and 
who could have no political ambition for themselves or their 
families. Whenever, therefore, an heir-apparent succeeded to 
the throne he did his utmost to conciliate his slaves by gifts and 
honours m order to make sure of their protection, should an 
attempt be made upon him by the Turks It became the 
principle of the Caliphs to acquire gieat numbeis of slaves, to 
promote and honour them, and ask their advice on all impoitant 
occasions And since '‘greatness is conferred by kings’* these 
slaves acquired great power and influence till they were feared 
even by the Turks Du ting the Turkish period many of them 
rose from domestic service to taking the command of troops or 
governing provinces 

§ 33. Classes and Orders of Slaves 

When the numbers of the slaves increased in the Caliphs* 
palaces they were divided into classes and ordeis, known by 
special names, eg, Greeks, Turks, Abyssinians, Armenians, 
Scindians, Berbeis, Sclavs, they resembled the regiments of an 
army, and had salaiies or wages assigned them 

The ‘slaves* originally denoted the various persons of that 
rank who were employed in the Caliphs* and govcinois* palaces 
in vaiiOLis forms of domestic work These persons were pui- 
chased of dealers, many of them having learned some trade, such 
as that of weaver, gioom, cupper, baker, etc , piesently large 
numbers were acquired to help in defending the palaces m times 
of stress, their competence for this purpose varying with the 
amount of their purchase- money These prices might vary from 
100 to I, coo dinars, or even moic In the palaces of some 
governors there were 500, 1,000, or even larger numbers of them 
Those belonging to Bughii al-Shaiabi, a Tuikish captain, 
numbered 500, the FAtimide vizier Ja'kiib Ibn Kilhs had more 
than 4,000 

The detachments of slaves in the Caliph’s palaces were called 

15 
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by special names, e g , “ the Lesser Lads,'* “ the Lads of the State 
Apartments," the Men of the Ranks/* the Men of the Stirrups,” 
etc. The difference between the detachments of the Tuikish army 
and those of the ‘ lads' was that the former, being in the employ 
of the State, were paid out of the public treasuiy, and weie some 
bought, but others hired , whereas the lads, being employed 
in the private service or defence of the Caliph or governor, 
were his personal property, and supported out of his private 
estate. Detachments of lads might, however, be transfened 
to detachments of the army, or compelled to perform public 
service in their company, if circumstances required. The Caliph 
might of course purchase a number of slaves to defend him 
against his enemies, and this process could not be restrained. 
At times a detachment of slaves would obtain possession of 
the Caliph's or governors person, and force him to do what 
they pleased At times, too, the Caliphs found themselves 
forced to make a murderous onslaught on one detachment of 
slaves with the help of another ^ 

The eunuchs formed a peculiar class of slaves, specially 
employed in the hareems ; of these, too, large numbeis were 
procured, most of them being negioes by race. The people 
of Baghdad used to make the eunuchs butts for their wit 
and satire, calling after them in the streets with various jeeis 
and insulting rhymes — 


‘‘ Mister no-power, 

Sprinkle the M^ater and spiead the flour i ’ 

Or “Daddy Long-legs” 

The eunuchs complained to the Caliphs of this treatment. 
In the days of Mu‘tadid the Baghdadese were severely punished 
for conduct of this sort Some of the black eunuchs having 
been insulted in the year 286, appealed to Mu‘tadid, who ordered 
a number of their persecutors to be scourged.^ Still, it often 
occurred that a eunuch rose to the rank of governor. 


* Athir, vui, 126 


* Mas'udi, ti, 340 . 
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§ 34- Generals and Viziers who were originally 

Slaves 

Muktadir, who became Caliph 111 295, was the first of the 
series who acquired great numbers of slaves, favoured them, and 
promoted them to high posts He possessed 11,000 slaves and 
eunuchs, Gieeks and negroes,^ and was also the owner of vast 
quantities of money and jewels He reigned 25 years, and 
restored the Caliphate to its former lustie lie promoted his 
slaves, and relied on their assistance the command of the 
forces and other impoitant offices weie conferred on them by 
him In his time ‘‘Mii'nis the Slave” became prominent 
Muktadir piomoted him and made him his adviser, so that 
Mu^nis was able to control public affairs, became commander 
of the forces, Emir al-ttuiard, and Treasurer Geneial and general 
autocrat 1 1 is services to the Caliph weie ordinal ily valuable ; 
however, a misundei standing arose between them, which after 
iteration led to an armed conflict, which ended with the death 
of Muktadir His head was bi ought to Mu*nis, who, on seeing 
it, shed tears and beat his face 

The Caliphs only resorted to the practice of making slaves 
and eunuchs their masters when they wished to pieserve their 
lives, or maintain their authority in the face of the imperious 
Turkish troops Nor was this the exclusive practice of the 
‘Abbasids, for it was employed by most of the contempoiary 
Islamic dynasties Nor was it an Islamic invention, but had 
already been in vogue 111 most of the ancienr empires. Thus 
Stephen the Freedman controlled the Roman Empire, and slew, 
appointed, and deposed as he liked , and so too did Solomon 
the Eunuch, etc 

Iri Islamic times many slaves became celebrated in high 
posts as generals, governors, treasurers, etc Badr, slave of 
Mu‘tadid became general, and his name was engraved on 
shields and ensigns ; he served his master well, and was finally 


‘ Fakhrf, 234. 
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slain in his defence in the year 289 A Bajkan was orig^inally 
a slave, and was promoted till he became Emir al-umarA, the 
highest post m the ‘Abbisid empire^ Jauhar, general of the 
Fatimides, who conquered Egypt for them and built Cairo, 
in the middle of the fourth century AH, was a Gieek sla\e 
The honour paid him was so great that when he started from 
the West to conquer Egypt the children and retinue of the 
Caliph Mu‘izz dismounted and walked before his hoise^ Prior 
to him Kafiii al-Ikhshidi, a negro and eunuch, had become 
autocrat of Egypt in the year 355 Ya*nis the Sicilian eunuch 
was originally a slave of Muhiis the slave, but neveitheless had 
risen in the public service and been appointed to governorships, 
and got a share in the administration Barjwan al-ustadh, 
a white eunuch, was promoted in the Fatimide lealm to the 
post of vizier, which he held under the Caliphs ‘Aziz and Hakim. 
He received the title Amin al-daulah, and indeed was the fiist 
person on whom it was conferred by a Fatimidc Caliph^ The 
eunuch Karakiish, vizier of Saladdin, obtained the highest 
public offices in the Ayyiibid realm ‘Amid al-Mulk, one of 
the chief Turkish generals, was a eunuch, as was also Shukair 
the Slave, postmaster for Egypt and Syria in the days of the 
Tulunids. Another slave and eunuch who attained high office 
under the Fdtimides was Mu’taman al-Khilafah The Slavs 
were similarly promoted under the Spanish Umayyads, and 
cases could also be cited of high office held by slaves and 
eunuchs under the Biiyids and Seljuks, and other Islamic 
dynasties of those times 

§ 35. Influence of Women on the Administration 

Women have invariably great influence on men’s actions«.in all 
ages and among all* peoples, though the extent of that influence 
varies with the customs and morals of the particular nations 
Where there is an absolute monarchy women are sure to have 
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a powerful voice in the administration, even in Islam, where 
women's opinions are decried, and consulting with them is 
thought to lead to failure and misfortune: for, indeed, every 
eminent Moslem has delivered some maxim forbidding con- 
sultation with them and giving them a voice in the management 
of affairs. Thus, Mansur in his injunctions to his son Mahdi 
said, “Bewaie of giving women any control** Nakha‘f made 
obedience to women a sign of the approach of doomsday. Abii 
Bakr held that reliance on women led to humiliation. ‘Ah' 
also uttered many apophthegms of the same import Notwith- 
standing all this their influence was very great, 

§ 36 The Queen-Mothers. 

Part of the influence of women was due to the maternal 
right acknowledged by Islam, as has been explained in the 
paragraphs on Maternity It was chiefly exhibited in the 
influence exercised by the Caliphs' mothers over their sons, 
especially in the middle period, when the Caliphs confined 
themselves to their palaces and put themselves under the 
control of their slaves 

Yet even at the commencement of the dynasty the ‘Abbdsids 
used to obey the princesses, who exercised a vast influence. 
The first queen- mother who played the part of autocrat was 
Khaizuran, mother of Hadl and Rasliid, a Harashite by birth. 
She was greatly feared by her children, and killed any of them 
who thwaited or opposed her She ruled absolutely in the 
days of her husband Mahdi, who implicitly obeyed her When 
her son Hadi became Caliph she wished to govern in his stead, 
and to treat him as she had treated his father Before four 
months had passed visitors were crowding to her, and caval- 
cades* arriving at her gate morning and evening which annoyed 
her son the Caliph One day she preferred a request which he 
found himself unable to gratify. She said, “You must assent, 
for I have promised this to Abdallah Ibn Malik," Hidi cried 
out angrily, “A plague upon the son! I knew he would 
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want it ; I shall certainly not giant it for you ” Then in that 
case I shall never ask you for anything again” “I do not 
mind that” When she rose up in anger to depart he ciied out, 
“ Stop , may 1 be disowned by the family of the Prophet if 
I do not depiive of his head and of his pioperty any general 
or councillor of mine of whom I hear that he has stood at your 
gate What is the meaning of the cavalcades that come to you 
morning and evening > Have you not anything to spin, or a 
Koian to read, or a chamber for privacy^ I warn you again 
and again not to open your door to Moslem, Jew, or Christian” 
The queen-mother went away in a passion, and never opened 
her mouth in his presence again Presently he said to his 
coui tiers “Which is better, I or you, my mother or your 
mothers?” They natuially replied that he and his mother 
were superior. He pioceedcd to ask “ Which of you would 
like to hear his mother talked about — ‘ So and-so’s mother has 
been doing this and that?'” Ihey replied that none of them 
would like it “ Wh> , then,” he went on to ask, “do >ou come 
to my mothci, and talk about her doing's^” When the com tiers 
heard this they ceased then \isits to the queen- mother She 
resented this, and heaiing that he pioposed annulling the 
succession of his biothei Rashid and appoinlmg his son JaTai 
successor, she oideiccl some of her slavc-giils to kill him by 
covering his face with a blanket and sitting on it This 
was done^ 

When Rashid became Caliph she again became autociat and 
, amassed vast wealth, her icvcnucs reaching 160,000,000 diihems 
in the year, 01 neaily half the land-tax of the whole empire 
After her death Rashid “pla>cd ducks and diakcs”with her 
money The wealth of other quccn-mothcis was similai The 
Turkish mother of Aliiktadir, called Al-Sayyidah “the Princess,” 
had an extiaoidinary influence on the statesmen of the time 
during her son’s leign She conti oiled affairs m his place, 
by an aiiangcmcnt with the janitois and slaves. The viziers 
dreaded her and trembled at hei name'® 

^ Athir, VI, 41. 
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The same is recounted of the mother of Musta'ui (d, 251), 
She was a Sclav by birth Musta‘in gave complete control 
of the government to her with two Turkish commanders, 
Atimish and Shahik the Slave. The money brought from all 
parts of the empire to the ticasury found its way for the most 
part into the hands of these three ^ 

The influence of women appears to have reached its zenith 
in the time of Muktadir, when slaves and janitors also were 
all-powerful Besides Al-Sayyidah, Muktadir’s mother, other 
women became celebrated at this time — the Caliph^s maternal 
aunt, U.mm Musa al-Hashimiyyah the Stewardess, who with 
Al-Sayyidah used to take bribes, having allied themselves with 
Miisa the Slave, Nasr the janitor, the clerks, etc, and were able 
to make affairs march as they pleased. Umm Miisd was an 
astute woman, and went so fai as to promise to piocure the 
Caliphate for an ‘Abbdsid who was allied to her by marriage, 
and began for this purpose to distribute biibcs to captains and 
others, one of whom betrayed her to Muktadir, who had her 
arrested and made hci disgorge vast sums Similar influence 
was exeicised dining the ‘Abbasid period by other women of 
the palace, and it is to be coupled with that exercised by the 
clients, since most of those women weie of non-Aiab extraction. 

§ 37 Disorder in the ‘Abbasid Period. Struggle 
POR Influence, 

The Golden Age of the ‘Abbasid Dynasty was during the 
time of the first Caliphs, especially Rashid and Ma’mun, and 
was bi ought about by the ability of the Persian viziers, especially 
the Barmecides. Their power increased and spread over the 
larger portion of the habitable w^orld, reaching India on the 
easV and the Atlantic Ocean on the west, Siberia and the 
Caspian on the north, and the Indian Ocean and Nubia on 
the south After the overthrow of the Barmecides the Turkish 
guard became despotic, and law and order ceased, especially 

' Ath(r, VII, 47. 
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after the time of Mutawakkil, whom the Turks ventured to 
kill, an act which was the overture to a series of arbitrary 
appointments, deposings, murdcis, and blindings, executed by 
them on the Caliphs The Caliphs, though lesponsible for the 
administration, were no longer able to carry it on, nevertheless, 
ordeis were issued in their names, while their hands were 
continually forced by the persons of influence in the palace — 
viziers, captains, slaves, freedmen, women, etc. — in most cases 
by viziers and captains The man who could win most favour 
with the Caliph, or the most cunning and astute, would acquire 
paramount influence, and he, when once placed m contrql of the 
empire, would do his utmost to amass wealth, having no 
guarantee that his Caliph might not be displaced by another 
unfriendly to himself, or that he might not himself be ousted 
by the intiigues of his enemies In such a case, unless he had 
money he had but a gloomy prospect. The captains constantly 
endeavoiued to sccuie paramount influence in the palace by 
threats and calumnies, varying according to circumstances and 
persons 

In geneial it may be asserted that the influence acquired by 
generals and viziers w?s used foi no good purpose None of 
them looked for any peisonal advantage as the result of their 
labours and cffoits other than the wealth they might acquiic 
while their powei lasted The fiist object of the executive 
then came to be the amassing of wealth A vizier who when 
appointed to office knows not what will become of him after 
a >ear or two, whether he may not be deposed, killed, or 
impiisoned, is unlikely to concern himself with anything else 
than acquisition by any possible means without care for the 
consequences This was the principle posed by Ibn al-Furdt, 
the greatest vizier of the period, in the phrase It is better 
to move the affairs of the King in a wrong direction than to 
let them stand still aright.”^ The Caliphs, perceiving their 
greed, made a practice of fining each vizier whom they 
deposed and confiscating his property. Afterwards the process 

^ Wuzara, 119. 
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of fining was extended to all emplo>ds of the government, 
and even to oidinaiy citizens , in course of time it became 
the chief source for tlie piocuiing of money, A governor 
would fine the subjects, the viziei would fine the governors, 
and the Caliph the viziers The amounts would vary with 
the rank of the victim Finally, a special bureau was created 
to deal with fines, which lankcd with the other government 
offices' The fining process caused money to circulate just as 
trading did 

, § 38 Varieties and Amounts of Fines 

The vizier Ibii al-Furat staled that having computed the 
money exacted of him by the Caliph, he had found it to be 
ten million dinars, and that the same sum had been exacted 
by himself of Al-Husam Ibn Abdallah al-Jauhaii Clbii al-Jassis) 
It would seem, ho\\c\cr. that he lost nothing, foi by fining 
others they obtained what they lost by being fined If 
anyone was fined a sum which he had not the means to pay 
immediately, he was allowed to pay in instalments, and help 
was given him towards piocuiing the money lequired Thus 
m some cases the lank of the man fined w^as restored to 
him, his guise was altcied, and he w^as established in a giand 
residence with handsome furniture and plate, to enable him 
to devise means of collecting money from various people^ 

The diffcient modes and occasions for fines became so 
numerous that e\ciy man of means 01 position was liable to 
incur one The fol louring is a table of the fines gathered by 
Ibn al-Furat in the time of Rriclf It illustiates the different 
sorts and amounts of the fines — 

DINARS 

Fr®m Ahmed Ibn Mohammed al-Bistamf, ai rears (half) 

of fine imposed, A H 300 ... . .. .. 7,300 

‘AH Ibn al-Husain al-Bddhabini, clerk, fine imposed 

for his admmistiation in Mausil .. •. 11,000 


• Wuzara, 306 


* Faraj, i, 51. 


* Wuzara, 224. 
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DINARS 


Mohammed Ibn A-bdallah al-ShAfi‘i, for his agency for 

‘Ah' Ibn ‘IsA .. 30,000 

Mohammed Ibn ‘Ah' Ibn Muklah, for his administration 80,000 
Mohammed Ibn al-Husain called Abii Tdhir ... 100,000 

Al-Hasan Ibn ‘Ah' ‘Isa, the coin-tester, for a deposit of 

‘Ah' Ibn ‘Isa held by him ... ... 13,000 

From the same, on his own account , 4,000 

From Ibrahim Ibn Mohammed al-MadaiAh' 20,coq^ 

From ‘Abd al-Wahid Ibn ‘Ubaidallah, an ears of a fine 

imposed on his father 36, o 

From Ahmad Ibn Yah3'a, for servitfes rendeied . ^ 10,000 

From Ibrahim Ibn Ahmad, for leconciliation , 6,000 

From Mohammed Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam, foi deposits 
lodged with him belonging to Mohammed Ibn‘Ali 
and Ibrahim al-Madaid^i 4,000 

Fiom ‘Abd al-Wahhab Ibn Ahmad Ibn . , 

for reconciliation . .. 40,000 

From Mohammed Ibn Abdallah Ibn al-HAnth, for the 

same . . .. 10,000 

Fiom Mohammed Ibn Ahmad, for his administration 

at Mausil and elsewhere . 250,000 

From Ibrahim al-Madara’i, arrears .. 15,000 

From Abu ‘Umar Ibn al-Sabah, foi arrears due from 


Ibn al-‘Abbas Ahmad 

From ‘All Ibn Mohammed Ibn al-Hawdri, who was 
killed also 

From Hariin Ibn Ahmad of HamadhAn 

From Abdallah Ibn Zaid Ibn Ibrahim 

From for his life 

Fiom ‘All Ibn Ma'miin al-IskAfi, who was killed also 

From YahyA Ibn Abdallah, foi his dealings conjointly 

with Hamid . . . 

From Hamid Ibn ‘AbbAs, who was killed also 
Fiom Mohammed Ibn Hamdiin al-Wasiti 
From ‘Ali Ibn ‘Isa 

From Ibrahim, juhhud of HAmid Ibn ‘AbbAs 


3.000 

7.000 

7.000 

2.000 

15.000 

60.000 

70.000 
1,300,000 

150.000 

42.000 

10.000 
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DINARS 
... 1 , 200,000 
... 1 , 000,000 
1 , 001,000 
10,000 

DIRHEMS. 

From Abu’l-F'adl Mohammed Ibii Ahmad Ibn Bistam 20,000 
From ‘All Ibn aUHasan al-Bddliabini, by way of 
compensation for his conduct at Mausil, although 
he was killed . ... ... 500,000 

From Abii ‘Umai Ibn al-Sa^h, for arrears of fine due 

from Abii Yasir, guaranteed by him 100,000 

From ‘Ubaidallah Ibn Ahmad al Ya'kubi ioo,ooo 

From Al-Hasan Ibn Ibrahim al-Khara’iti, compensation 

for the property of the Piince appropriated by him 100,000 

From Al-Husain Ibn ‘AH Ibn Nusair 100,000 

From ‘All Ibn Mohammed Ibn Ahmad al-Samman, on 

behalf of the hens of Kuikui 2,000 

From Abii Bakr al-Jurjani, out of the estates of 

Ibn ‘Isa ... , ... 10,000 

Fiom Al-Husain Ibn Sa‘d of Kutrubull ... 230,000 

From Mohammed Ibn Ahmad 1,500,000 

From Abu’l-Hasaii Ibn Bistam 3,000,000 

From Ahmad Ibn Mohammed Ibn Ahmad Ibn ‘Abbas 50,000 
From Sulaiman Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Mukhallad . 230,000 

§ 39 Spoliation op Goods 

A vizier would hold office for a year or two, after which he 
would be dismissed or resign, having in his possession some 
millions of dinars, 111 addition to estates and buildings, the 
whole of this wealth having been acquired by bribery and 
other forms of extoition. No viziei would ever appoint to 
a governoiship without leceiving from his nominee a sum of 
money called ‘the vizier’s pciquisite’ Ihe most curious example 
of corrupt appointments is that told of Khakanf, vizier of 
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From Al- Hasan al- Midard’i 
From the same 

From Mohammed al-Madara’f 
From the same by another writ 
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Muktadir, who on a single day appointed nineteen inspectors 
for Kiifah, obtaining a giatuity from each of them If the 
governor or inspector nominated had not money enough to 
pay the sum stipulated by the vizier, he would pay part in 
cash and defei the rest till a time specified or not specified 
The Caliphs were aware of this procedure, but found no fault 
with It and made no attempt to stop it 

A governor appointed in this way, and owing part of the 
bribe promised to the vizier, would naturally feel no scruple 
about plundeiing the property of his subjects. Indeed, he had 
no other object in seeking his governorship The gowernors 
therefore amassed wealth by tampering with the proceeds of 
the taxes, out of which they would spend one dinar and enter it 
as ten, or by extortion through bribery and the imposition of 
frightful customs on bu)cis and dealers in the towns,' or by 
despoiling the cultivatois in the villages of part of their crops, 
of which in some cases they demanded a share At times 
the governor would send his agents to the granary and divide 
its contents as he pleased. If the farmer objected he would 
be insulted, his beard shaved,^ and he might receive blows 
besides Some of the governois went so far as to appiopnate 
whole estates 

A remarkable form of robbery was the following — A vizier, 
governor, or other magnate, might seize someone^s estate, 
without payment, and appiopnate the fiuits, when, however, 
land-tax became due, the oiiginal owner would pay it, for 
feai lest the peison who had appropriated it should acquire 
a title to It, by the land-tax being entered in his name in the 
public books, in which case the title of the leal owner would 
be extinguished ® The leal owner would, m such a case, be 
compelled to go on paying the land-tax for yeais, till he was 
able to obtain justice fiom some equitable person who happe*ned 
to come into power, or until he could find some expedient or 
plan for getting nd of the oppression 

Another form of robbery was to exact the land-tax two or 
* Athir, XU, 129, 203. * Wuzara, 92. a Agham, xx, 47. 
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more times ; though at other times it suited the governor's 
interest to allow the land-tax to remain unpaid in consideration 
of some service rendered him by the cviier of an estate The 
sum so excused often amounted to a great deal Thus, in the 
time of the vizier Ibn al-Furat a man named Abii Zunbur had 
estates covering an area of a hundred farsakhs square, which 
paid nothing whatever to the treasury ' Estates were often 
allowed to remain thus land-tax free when they belonged to 
persons of intrigue or address, 01 of influence with the Caliph. 

§ 40. Espionage and the Rule about Brigands 

One method employed for the spoliation of goods was for the 
vizier or similar official to distiibute a sum of money as a loan 
to the heads of the bureaux, judges, etc,, with the understanding 
that the lender should be leimbursed at the expense of the 
provincials,^ whereby the loss fell on the latter Thus much 
annoyance was inflicted on the tradeis in the towns and the 
cultivators in the villages and coiintiy districts, and the earning 
of a livelihood was rendered difficult Rights fell into abeyance, 
anyone who could devise an expedient for snatching property 
secretly or openly employed it Thieves and pickpockets 
thronged the towms, while bandits similarly molested the 
country The ranks of these were swollen by soldiers whose 
pay had been embezzled by covetous viziers or captains, and 
who in consequence attacked passengers and robbed them of 
their money and property, and, if complaint or action were 
brought against them, would excuse themselves on the ground 
stated. Highwaymen would attack trading caravans, and seize 
the goods on the pretence that the alms due from them to the 
Treasury had not been paid by the owners. The robbers would 
assert that this impost had been forcibly withheld, and that the 
goods were in consequence forfeit , and that they (the robbers) 
required them, owing to their poverty. When goods were 
seized under this pretext agamst the will of the owners, the act 


^ Wuzara, 94. 


’ Ibid., 262. 
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remained unpunished, since the theory that the property was 
forfeit owing to non-payment of alms could be maintained, as 
also that the poor had a right to appropriate the alms whether 
the owners liked it or not^ The alms were m origin money 
taken from the rich Moslems and distributed among the poor 
At the commencement of Islam they formed an important 
institution, about the middle of the ^Abbasid period the insti- 
tution was neglected, and the bandits used this as an excuse 
for robbing the traders 

The general disorder led also to financial stress and a rise 
of prices in the towns , and besides this a senes of civil wars 
broke out between the various paities, especially Sunnis and 
Slii‘is. Plots and accusations against leading statesmen were 
the order of the day , espionage became common in the palace 
and the bureaux of vizieis and public clerks Each official kept 
spies to watch the otliers and report what they were doing 
The humbler citizens began to calumniate the better class and 
addiess to the Caliph or person in authority libels, containing 
charges against innocent persons by whose luin the informers 
hoped to profit And these were chiefly directed against retired 
statesmen or persons whose accession to authority the informers 
had reason to fear Whole boxes filled with such libels accumu- 
lated in the offices of Caliphs and viziers , when they became 
a nuisance, or were of no further use, they would be buined ^ 

When disorder became rife at the capital and the viziers 
and captains became autocratic, the provincial governors 
thought fit to profit by this condition of affairs and establish 
independent dynasties Thus the Islamic empire split into 
a group of states governed by Persian, Turkish, Kurdish, 
Arab, and other rulers. 

§ 41. Partition of the ^AbbAsip Empire. 

When the ‘Abbasid empire had reached the state of disorder 
that has been described, being distracted between Persians and 


^ Faraj, 11, 106. 


* Wiizara, 72. 
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Turks, viziers and guards, slaves and women, and the majesty 
of the Caliphs had departed owing to the lestraint placed on 
them and the contempt m which they were held, it was not 
difficult for the governors of remote provinces to detach 
themselves from the Caliphate, setting up an independent 
administiation, and to appropriate the revenues of their 
piovinces, thereby making themselves independent This plan 
was first tiled by those who were at the gieatest distance 
from the capital The first ^Abbasicl governor who made 
himself independent was Ibrahim Ibn al-x‘\ghlab, who*sct up 
a piincipahty in Noith Africa in 184 All His case, however, 
cannot be legaided as a icsult of the decline of the empire, 
since it occurred at the time of Rashid, when the ‘Abbasid 
dynasty was in full vigour , it nas the distance which separated 
the province from Baghdad which enabled Ibrahim to do this. 
Of those ruleis whose acquisition of independence was due to 
the decline of the Caliphate and the disintegration of the 
dynasty, the first vveie Peisians, the next Turks, and the next 
Kurds, the order being the same as that in which they obtained 
power over the Caliphs In each case the nation proceeded 
from the rule of a governor to that of a prince, and thence 
to that of a sovereign The Persians who first secured 
independence were governors, who created small piincipalities, 
and afterwards great dynasties The Turks and Kurds did 
the same. The sovereign families belonging to these races 
will be enumciatcd in order, to be followed by a list of the 
Arabian families, when we speak of the second Arabian period 

§ 42. Persian Dynasties under 'Abbasid Suzerainty 

Th§ Smaller Dynasttes — When the Persians restored to 
Ma^miin the insignia of empire their influence with him was 
very great, and they became contemptuous of the ‘Abbdsid 
power. Presently the Turks obtained contiol ovei the Caliphs, 
after Mu^tasim's time, tied their hands, and enfeebled their 
power, in which operations the Persians had a considerable 
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share When, however, they found their influence at the Couit 
departed, they endeavoured to substitute for it independence in 
their principalities. 

The captains and governors who acquired independence 
continued to acknowledge the spiritual sovereignty of the 
‘Abbasids, and desired independence under their suzerainty. 
The ‘Abbisid empire thus split into a number of independent 
principalities, inci easing by some law of progression The 
following is a list of the Persian dynasties according to the 
order^in which they became independent, with the names of 
the founders • — 


DYNASTY province DURA TION 

Tahirides , Khorasan , 205-259 

Saflarides Fars . 254-290 

Samanides .. Transovania . 261-389 

Sajides Adherbaijan ... 266-318 

Ziyirides .. Jurjan . . 316-434 


l OUNDER 

Tahir Ibii al-Husain. 
Ya*kub Ibn al-Laith 
Nasr Ibn Ahmad 
Abu^hSaj 

Mardeiw/j Ibn Ziyar. 


We thus see how Persia became divided into a number of 
Persian principalities The ‘Alid faction revived, and realized 
to some extent the oiiginal object of their effbits in behalf of 
the family of ‘All, viz the restoration of the mighty power 
of Persia as it had existed before Islam These piincipalities 
were, as appears from the table, of no long duiation, and 
presently theie arose the Buyid djniasty, the greatest Persian 
and Shi‘ite dynasty, which arose in the East under ‘Abbasid 
suzerainty. 

§ 43 THii Buyid Dynasty 

The supporters and promoters of this dynasty were Dailjemites 
of Jilan beyond Khorasan, but the sovereigns themseKes, the 
family of Biiyah, were Persians Their pedigiee was traced to 
the ancient kings of Persia, and they were called Dailemites 
only because they inhabited the Dailem . country. From the 
time of Rashid the ‘Alids had been endeavouring to propagate 
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their doctrine in this region , and the last successful missionary 
of theiis was Al-Hasan Ibn ‘All the Deaf (a descendant of 
Al-Husain), who preached the ‘Ahd tenets in the last years of 
the third century, and leceivcd a favourable hearing 
^^The immediate founder of the Biiyid family was a man 
named Biiyah (or Buwaihi), also called Abii ShujA', who had 
three sons — ‘Ali (afterwaids *Imad al-dcUilahi, Hasan (Rukn al- 
daulah), and x\hmad (Muhzz al-daulah) Biiyah was himself in 
humble circum stances, and his sons enlisted in the army, which 
at that time was one of the most obvious means of obtaining 
a livelihood ‘Iinad al-daulah was in the seivice of Mardawij, 
founder of the Ziyaii dynasty, and was promoted under htm till 
he was invested by him with the government of Geoigia , 
presently his prospeiity increased till he was able to write to 
the ‘Abbasid Caliph, at that time Al-Radi (ob 329), asking* to 
receive in fief the piovinccs of Fars, on condition of his foi- 
warding icgulaily a sum of money to the capital, which, as we 
have seen, was an ai 1 angement not unfreqiiently made in 
‘Abbasid times, the Caliph assented, and sent the lobe of 
honour His brother Hasan, called Rukn al-daulah, obtained 
IDossession of Khwarizm, and presently the two brothers meeting 
the third brother, Mu‘izz al-daulah, assembled in Shiraz, whence 
they journeyed westwaids to Baghdad, in the days of IMustakfi 
(a H 334), wlio welcomed them) bestowed on them robes of 
honour, and gave them the titles that have been mentioned 
''Muhzz al-daulah furthci was appointed Emir al-umara The 
three brothers became absolute masters of the empire, obtained 
control over the Caliphate, and deposed Caliphs and appointed 
others They lestored the prestige of the Shfah, and weakened 
the influence of the Turks, the ‘Abbasid Caliphate still con- 
tinuing in Baghdad When the office of Emir al-umara was 
conferred on ‘Adud al-daulah he assumed the title king (malik), 
being the first Islamic prince who was thus called The reign 
of the Biiyid family was from 320 to 447. Y 


16 
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§ 44, Turkish Dynasties under the Suzerainty of 
THE ‘Abbasids 

When the Turks grew as powerful in the ‘Abbasid empire 
as has been described, and became an object of terror to the 
Caliphs, some of them became anxious to obtain governorships, 
as the Persians had desired Making them independent princi- 
palities, they caused the rise of various Turkish branches of the 
‘Abbasid empire outside Pars, just as Persian principalities had 
arisen within that country <^The following is a list of the 
Turkish principalities in ‘Abbasid times, with the dates of their 
foundation, and the name of founder and locality — 

DYNASTY LOCATION DURATION FOUNDER 

Tiilunid Egypt .. 254-292 . . Ahmad Ibn Tiiliin 
Ilekid . Tuikestan 320-560 'Abd al-Kan'm Sabak 
Ikhshidi .. Egypt 323-358 Mohammed al-Ikhshid 

Ghaznevid , Afghanistan 

and India 351-582 Alptakin. 

The Turks rose step by step in the Islamic principalities as 
the Persians had risen before them, lc from the office of Emir 
to that of Sultan That title was first assumed by Tuiks in 
Islam, and among the Turks first by the Ghaznevids, of whom 
was the Sultan Mahmud Ghaznevi, conqueror of India and 
promulgator of Islam therein 

§ 45 The Selji>k Dynasty and its Branches 

These principalities were all blanches of the Islamic empire, 
ie. the Emirs or Sultans were viceroys of the ‘Abbdsid ruler, or 
generals, serving him, or serving one of his viceroys, who then 
became independent The Persian principalities had sprung 
up in the same way, the two nations (Persians and Turks) 
struggling for influence, owing to their different national 
ambitions, and also to the difference between the Sunnite 
and Shi^ite systems, 
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With the rise of the Tuikisli principalities the Sunni system 
gained ground , for at the use of the Biiyid dynasty in *Irdk 
and P'ars in the middle of the fouith century, and at the same 
time of the Fatimide d}^ nasty in Egypt, Shi ‘ism giew powerful 
in the Islamic world, and Sunnism was depressed, while the 
‘Abbasid empiie began to disintegiate Then in the middle of 
the ^ih ^ centinv iheie aiose the gicat Tuikish d\ nasty known 
as tliaT^ the Seljucids, called after Scljiik, the founder of the 
line It did not aiise befoie it uas wanted , it diew together 
the scatteied fragments of the ‘Abbasid empiie, and strengthened 
Its leligious s)'stem, Sunnism, after it had grown feeble 111 the 
presence of Shfism in Egypt, Syria, Trak, Ears, and Khorasan ; 
moreoNcr, the Fatimidc il} nasty had extended its power over 
the West, and was near gaining contiol over the whole East as 
well Then came the Seljuks fiom the extreme East, and, 
obtaining contiol over the ‘Abbasid empire, pulled it together , 
and aftei it had been b token up into a numbei of independent 
piincipalitics* tilled by Emus who were Pcisians, Turks, Kurds, 
or Aiabs, the Scljiiks made it once more a single empiie, ruled 
over by themselves, undei the suzeiaiiity of the ‘Abbasid Caliph 
The founder of the Seljucid dynasty, Scljuk son of Yakak, 
was a Tuikish Emir in the service of some of the Khans of 


Turkestan He, learning of the bieak up of the ‘Abbasid 
empire, aspired to become its mastei , knowing that he could 
never attain to this unless he became a Moslem, he embraced 
that religion,*'^ being followed therein by his tube, all his army, 
and all 'liis partisan^* With all these he marched out of 
Turkestan in a westward direction, ciossed the Jaxaites, and 
then proceeded step by step ivith conquests and the spread of 
their dominion till they had got possession of the whole ‘Abbasid 
empire, and their authority stretched fiom Afghanista n to the 
MedUerranean The Islamic woild was then disputed between 
three iival powers, of which the greatest was the Scljucid in the 
east, the next the Fatimidc in Egypt and the West of Afiica, 
and the thud the Umayyad dynasty in Spam Ihe Seljucid 
dynasty is not comparable with the smaller Turkish dynasties 
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which had preceded it, since these latter were principalities 
^which had sprung up within the ‘Abbdsid empire and separated 
■^themselves from the mam trunk, whereas the Scljucid dynasty 
w as in d^endent fiom the start, and coming from the outside by / 
force of arms won the empire, ceitainly the Ileki dynasty was/ 
similFf iif^ongin, but its effect on the Islamic empire was small 
’ 'The Seljuks fill a great space in the history of Islam, and 
during their time the Turks migrated in large numbcis into 
Persia, ‘Irak, Syria, and other poitions of the Islamic empire, 
to take up their abode and to earn then living under the pro- 
tection of their compatriots The Seljuks further wera the first 
dynasty that built schools of the highest grade to which Islamic 
civilization attained, through Nizam al-Mulk, vizier of the Sultan 
Malikshah, in the middle of the fifth century Nizam al-MuIk 
was himself a Peisian by origin, being descended from one of 
j the dihkdus His schools, hostels, monasteries, mosques, and 
I hospitals were founded by him in the name of his Seljucid 
master 

The Seljfiks formed a number of c]\ nasties, which all branched 
off a Single stem, and were called by a single name, but 
distinguished by the names of the localities where their rule 
severally extended. ' The chief of these is that of the Great 
Seljuks, from whom the other blanches were deiived ; the 
following is a list of the whole number, with the length of 
their duration — 


1. Great Seljuks, 429-552 

2. Seljuks of Kirman, 433-583 

3 Seljuks of Syria, 487-5 1 1 

4 Seljdks of ‘Irdk and Kurdistan, S 1 1-590 

5 Seljuks of Asia Minor, 470-700. 

The reign of the Seljuks lasted altogether about three cejjturig^, 

and extended from^the frontiers of China to 

Syria. 
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§ 46. Transference of the Seljucid Empire to 

^ THE ATABEKS 

^^Dunng the time of their power the Seljuks were in the habit 
of bestowing the govei 1101 ship of provinces on members of their 
retinue called Atdbeks (a Turkish word signifying Father Prince). 
This woid, fiist used in the sense of minister, came to be employed 
m that of king The Atabeks began gradually to make them- 
selves independent in theii provinces, until they had partitioned 
between {hem the whole of the Seljucid empire, except that in 
Asia Minor, which remained Seljucid till the Ottoman empire 
arose at the end of the seventh century The following table 
gives the branches of the old Seljucid empire which fell to the 
Atabeks and otheis, and the length of tune which these dynasties 
lasted . — 

I. Bund of Damascus, 497-549. 

2 Zengi of Al-Jezirah and Syria, 521-648. 

3 Bektfjmi of Arbela, etc., 539-630. 

4. Oitoki of Diydr Bekr and Mardin, 59S-712. 

5 Shahs of Armenia, 493-604. 

6 Atabeks of Adherbaijdn, 531-622. 

7. Salghari dynasty of Pars, 543-686. 

8 Hazarsabi dynasty of Lunstdn, 543-740. 

9 Khwarizmshahs, 470-628. 

10 Kutlughi dynasty of Kirmdn, 619-703. 

These dynasties were all swept away by the Mongols 

. § 47 SeljtJks of Asia Minor. 

The Seljiik dynasty of Asia Minor remained standing when 
other branches had fallen, only it was parted into a number 
of divisions, over each of which a Seljiik family ruled, as 
follows : — 
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I Mysia, family of Karasi, 

2. PiMcljci, family of Humatd 

3 Phrygia, family of Kirmiyan 

4 Lycia, family of T^kali. 

5 Lydia, Sarukhan and Aidin 

6. Cana, Mentciha 

7. Paplilagonia, Kizil Ahmadli. 

8 Lycaonia, iCarnian 

These dynasties were extinguished by the Osmanlis in the 
eighth century. 

§ 48 Kurdish Dynasties under ‘Abbasid Suzerainty. 

The Kurds aie a hardy nation, most of them wild Bedouins, 
living in tents, and divided into clans and tribes, far less 
receptive of civilization than the Persians, Turks, and other 
Eastern nations that adopted Islam at the commencement of 
Islamic civilization , the various dynasties used to invoke their 
aid in their laid-like campaigns, just as they employed the 
Bedouins of Atabia. Their habitual location was in Kurdistan, 
Aimenia, and paits of Mesopotamia, such as Mausil and Diyai 
Bekr, and the gicat body of the nation are still in those regions 

Owing to their letention of the Bedouin savagciy the ‘Abbasids 
employed few mcmbeis of the lacc in government offices, noi 
did they piocluce any independent luler of eminence nor any 
statesman or administiator, till a long peiiod had elapsed since 
the commencement of Islamic civilization The first peison 
who established an independent Kurdish state in Islam was 
Husniiyah Ibn Husain al-Baizugani, leader of certain Kurdish 
tribes in Kurdistan in the middle of the fourth century AH ; 
his power extended over the greater part of that region, 
including Dinawar, Hamadhan, Nahawand, SermAj, etc His 
authority was lecognized by the Caliph at Baghdad, who 
gave his son the title Nasir al-daulah This dynasty lasted 
only from 348 to 406 Another Kurd who established an 
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independent government was Abd ‘Ah' Ibn Marwdn, who did 
this in Diydr Bekr in the year 380. His authority spread 
over Amid, Arzan, and Mayyafaiikm , his successors, however, 
did homage to the Fdtimides, and the dynasty terminated 
in 489. 

§ 49. AYYtFBIDS. 

The Kurds, however, made no considerable mark till the time 
of the Ayyubids, 564-648 The founder of this dynasty was 
Saldh al-dhi He was one of the most notable Moslems in 
history, (oi wisdom, administrative ability, and personal courage, 
as well as power of organization He built his throne on the 
fragments of the Fatimide empire in Egypt, where he paid 
allegiance to the ‘Abbasids. He fought with the Crusaders 
and drove them out of Syria, and rescued Jerusalem from their 
hands His exploits aie indeed too celebrated to be lecounted. 
The Kurds became mighty in his days, and were invested with 
governorships, and viceio}'alties in Egypt, S>na, Kurdistan, 
Yemen, and Khorasan , at his death his empire was divided 
between his brothers, sons, and nephews, owing to which the 
dynasty had no long duration They were ousted out of most 
of their provinces by their Turkish mamliiks, just as the Atdbeks 
had ousted the Seljiiks before The mamluks gave Egypt two 
dynasties, known as the Mamluk Sultans, as will be stated 

Note — It IS worth observing that Islam exeicised a special 
effect on the peoples of the East and drew them gradually 
towards civilization , they accordingly pioceeded to the con- 
struction of states and empires in the oider in which they 
had adopted Islam and in an order which corresponded to 
their distance from the centre of the Islamic world. First the 
Arabs adopted Islam and founded the Islamic empire of Arabia, 
they were succeeded by the Persians, the nearest of the Eastern 
nations to the Aiabs , then by the Tuiks, who were beyond 
the Persians, and, when Islam spread among them, founded 
dynasties and organized governments , then the Kurds put in 
an appearance ; they were indeed nearer to the centre of the 
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Islamic world than the Turks, but they civilized later, owing to 
the greatei power of administration which the lurks possessed. 
Then Islam extended to Turkestan and the Tartar or Mongol 
regions beyond, and these advanced and raided the Islamic 
territory, first with no object save slaughter and plunder, but 
presently they were affected by the Islamic world to such an 
extent that they took to organizing dynasties and states Much 
the same might be said of the influence of Islam in the West, 
especially among the Beiber tubes in North Africa, as we have 
alieady seen 

§ 50 The Caijphate and the Sovereignty, or 
Religion and Politics 

At the commencement of Islam the Prophet was chief of the 
Moslems in temporal and spiritual concerns, being their luler, 
judge, lawgiver, puest, and geneial, when he made any one of 
his followeis commander of a piovince he committed to him 
both forms of sovereignty, spiiitual and tempoial, and charged 
him to rule justly and to instruct his subjects 111 the Koran. 
Presently, however, he separated the two functions and assigned 
them to diffeient persons Thus in the year 8 A li he sent Abii 
Zciid al-Ansan and ‘Amr Ibn al-As togethei, with a rescript 
inviting people to embrace Islam. And his instiuction to them 
was as follows If the people are ready to pi on ounce the creed, 
and ready to obey God and His Apostle, then ‘Amr is to be 
governor and Abii Zaid to lead prayer, as also to receive 
admissions into Islam and to teach the Koran” 

This was not j et a principle, since 111 several cases the same 
person was to act as governor, collecting the land-tax and 
managing military operations, and also leading prayer Yazid 
Ibn al-Muhallab, when appointed governor of ‘Iidk by Sul&iman 
Ibn *Abd al-Mahk,^ had to perform both offices Still, it may 
on the whole be asserted that whereas the political and religious 
concerns of Islam were in the Prophet’s time all concentrated in 
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his person, they afterwards were separated and divided between 
a variety of officials, the Caliphate, however, remained as it 
remains until this day, a combination of a spiritual with a 
temporal office. 

In origin, doubtless, the Caliphate is a icligious office, under- 
taken by the Pious Caliphs with the object of accomplishing the 
task commenced by the Piophet, viz, the expansion of Is^am 
and fighting the world in its cause They were, however, com- 
pelled to undertake the management of the political concerns of 
the Moslems, since the sacred war necessitated arrangements 
of various sorts, such as the organization of an army for the 
protection oPthe pi ovinces , and this involved the appointment 
of governors and the collection of land-tax There w^as, indeed, 
a certain admixture of leligion m all they did, the final object 
being m each case religious It was for the sake of leligion 
that they organized armies and conqueied countiics And 
when Islam had spread fai and w^dc, and become fiimly estab- 
lished, so that theie was no further need foi the sacred wai, the 
religious headship might well have become independent of the 
political headship, or the soveieignty might have split into two 
as has been the case with Christian nations 

The connexion, how^ever, between go\einment and religion 
in Islam is different from the connexion between the two in 
Christianity, since Chi istiamty spread among the people before 
it reached the governing class, wdiereas Islam spicad first 
among the govei ning class, and from them to the people For 
the original Moslems were the Piophet’s companions, who 
formed the class whence the Moslem geneials and soldieis wcie 
derived, these spread Islam over the w^oild and fought to win 
it the victory When it had acquired strength and the Mo^^lem 
dynasty w^as established, and the chieftains w^ere anxious for 
worlcily power, the existence of the Caliphate was one of the 
chief causes of their success, owing to the influence wielded by 
religion over men’s minds at that time It was only a religious 
banner that could make them unite, especially in the East, where 
the same state of things still prevails. 
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Pious Moslems, indeed, separated the Caliphate from the 
temporal sovereignty, and when Mu*Awiyah tried to acquire 
the first place, after the fashion of ambitious politicians, by 
astuteness and force, they opposed him and refused him the 
oath of allegiance Only when ‘All had been killed, and his 
son Hasan had resigned his claims to Mu‘awiyah, the Moslems 
were compelled to do the latter homage, such as they might 
pay to a king , but they disliked giving him the title Caliph, 
01 acknowledging that he had any spiritual sovereignty. They 
were prepared to give him the title king He, however, was 
determined to combine the two forms of headship, being aware 
that temporal sovereignty by itself would be of little use to 
him There is a story that Sa‘d Ibn Abi Wakkis presented 
himself before Mu‘awiyah, after the sovereignty of the latter 
had been confirmed, and saluted him as king Mu‘awiyah, 
laughing, asked him wdiat haim it would have done Sa‘d to 
have used the title Commander of the Faithful? Sa‘d’s answei 
w*as, “ What, can you talk of this with a smile ? I assure you 
that 1 had lather not have the post if it was to be acquired as 
you acquned it” 

This shows that the Moslems did not like to connect the 
Caliphate with diplomacy and astuteness, and believed that 
the Umayyads had dcgiaded Islam from religion to chauvinism 
and militarism, and thence to pure ro> alty 

§ SI. Caliphate necessary for an Absolute 
Despotism. 

It IS our belief that an absolute despotism cannot be main- 
tained, strengthened, or pieserved except by religion or a 
substitute for it , nor is there any case of an absolute despotism 
which has lasted for a long time, and gained ground, wlhich 
has not also had a religious element able to protect it from 
aspirants, giving its occupant some superiority over the rest 
of mankind If religion is to be separated from politics, the 
monarchy must be strengthened by a council, which produces 
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the best and the longest lived of constitutions , otherwise it 
will quickly be dissolved, and it will be sufficient for its disso- 
lution that the occupant of the throne should be incapable and 
inexperienced from the hands of such a monarch the power 
IS certain to be snatched by a vizier or general Anyone who 
examines the history of the Islamic empire will find that the 
religious headship had a wonderful effect in preserving it and 
enlarging it Thus none of the dynasties which sprang up 
within the ‘Abbdsid empiic, Persian, Tuikish, Kuidish, and 
Circassian, such as the Riiyid, Seljucidj and Ayyubid, was 
able to hold out for any consideiable length of time, not- 
withstanding that their monarchs were often men of valour 
and ability, and notwithstanding that they were supported 
by the *Abb4sid Caliphate Whereas, on the contiary, thoi^e 
Arabian dynasties that combined spiiitual with temporal 
headship, such as the ^Abbasids, P'atimids, Umayyads of 
Spain, did hold out and maintain themselves for a great 
length in spite of the vaiious causes of rum that attacked 
them Among foreign dynasties also we shall find that 
the longest lived and fuithest spread is that which com- 
bines the spiritual with the temporal headship I mean the 
Ottoman empire The Uma}yads of Syiia could nevei have 
obtained supiemacy had they not taken the title Caliph and 
seized the spnitual headship They 1 tiled and confiimed their 
authoiity by the leligious element which the Caliphate con- 
tained The)^ had the advantage of helpers who wcvg aware 
that a people can be governed by nothing so w'ell as by leligion, 
and so they made it their business to exalt the Caliphate so 
much that they even set it above the office of Piophet, calling 
the Caliph God’s Caliph (or vicegerent), with the aphorism that 
a man’s rcpicsentative in his household is giander than the 
messenger w^hom he sends on an errand (This has been quoted 
before ) The learned, indeed, disapproved of this principle, and 
would not accept it The people, however, were intimidated 
into obedience, in spite of the doubtful validity of the Umayyad 
claim. 
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When the Caliphate came to the ‘AbMsids, who did belong 
to the Prophet’s family, and indeed weie the people who had 
the best right to it, the Moslems were more inclined to obey 
them than they had been inclined to obey the Umayyads. 
The}' even thought that the ‘Abbasid Caliphate w’ould last 
foi ever, even till the coming of the Messiah,^ and an idea 
got implanted in men’s minds that if an *Abbasid Caliph weie 
killed, the ordei of the univeise would be disturbed, the sun 
daikcned, the lain would stop, and vegetation would dry iip.^ 
The Caliphs by no means disapprov’ed of these exaggerated 
ideas of their importance, not even the intelligent Rashfd, m 
whose days knowledge advanced so much. It is said that he 
allowed piaise to be bestowed on him such as should only 
be bestowed on Prophets, and made no objection. A poet 
was allowed to say, “ He 1^ like an Apostle after the Apostle”^ 
Flatteiy of this sort was still more ufe in the time of the 
decline, when imagination took the place of reality. At that 
peiiod, too, the number of flatterers and sycophants was greatly 
on the inciease, and the ruling class made words do instead 
of acts When a government has reached its dotage, the ruleis 
stick to the accident and neglect the substance Naturally, 
therefore, in the clays of Mutawakkil, they would call the Cahph 
the shadow of God spread between Hun and His creation.^ 
Or they might use phrases such as that addressed by Ibn HAni’ 
to the Fatimide Mu^izz 

‘‘ What thou wilt, not what fates decree, 

Our God Almighty none save thee ** ® 


§ 52 The Caliphs and the Lawyers. 

This verse shows what sanctity attached to the Cahpiiate 
m the minds of the people, and their deification of the office 
had Its root in religion For this reason the first Caliphs 

AtWr, V, 198 “ Fakhti, 125. * Agliani, xii, 18. * Mas*Tidi, 11, 280. 

* Athir, vm, 245. 
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had reciprocal relations with the representatives of the Islamic 
religion, such as Koran-ieadcis, Tiaditionalists, and Law3'ers, 
and they gave each other mutual suppoit In other woids, 
the Caliph combined spintua! with temporal sovereignty, was 
the governor of the nation in peace and their geneial in war, 
their leader 111 prayei, their judge, and their legislator, just 
as the Prophet had been at the commencement of Islam 
As conquest succeeded conquest, and it became ncccssaiy to 
divide duties in accordance with the needs of civilization, the 
Caliphs took to deputing a vaiiet}'’ of officials to discharge these 
duties on their behalf, and the \iccroy uas then deputy 
governor for the Caliph, the judge his deputy for the tiial of 
cases, the general his deputy commander of the foices, the 
same was the case with the remaining administrative, political, 
and judicial appointments The same was the case with 
religious offices, readers, interpreters, tiaditionalists, and juiists 
were all deputies of the Caliph Just as the Caliph required 
the help of governors, generals, and judges for the maintenance 
of his tcmpoial sway, so he requiicd the assistance of juiists 
and scholais for the maintenance of his religious authontj 
Therefore we find the Caliphs promoting learned men, especially 
at the commencement of Islam, when they consisted chiefly 
of persons who knew the Koian by heart or could lead it 
properly, to these persons the Caliph icsoitcd when icligious, 
judicial, 01 legal difficulties requned solution, and such questions 
form the basis of the political code of Islam And since the 
public m general weie very much at sea as to their religion, 
the juiists had a powerful influence on the government No 
important matter was decided without their being consulted, 
even such a question as the appointment of a Caliph If the 
jurists disapproved of such an appointment, the public dis- 
approved it also. The Caliphs in consequence had good reason 
for cultivating and favouiing scholais, and relying on their 
counsels, at the time at any rate of the Pious Caliphs, while 
the state was still in its simplicity, and neither statecraft noi 
duplicity had entered in. At this time, if the jurists forbade 
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the Caliph or governor from following a certain course, as a rule 
the Caliph or governor gave way 

When the Umayyads aspired to the sovereignty, and 
endeavoured to secure it by craft and violence, among other 
principles folIo^\ed by the Pious Caliphs and neglected by them 
was the practice of following the dicta of the learned, since, 
had they continued to follow them, they could never have 
attained to the sovereignty At the commencement of the 
Umayyad period the learned were subject to various forms of 
torture and coeicion, some of them suffering themselves to be 
forced to give such decisions as the Umayyads desired, .whereas 
others lefusing to do so wcie persecuted and annoyed This 
process commenced even in the time of ‘Uthinan, when the 
governors of the provinces belonged to the Umayyad family, 
and began to prepare the way for the soveieignty of the family 
by amassing wealth and appiopiiating the influential posts 
The stoiy of Abu Dharr al-Ghifari and IMu^avviyah Ibii AW 
Sufyaii gu^es a remarkable illustiation of the courage of the 
scholars of the time in browbeating the Caliphs, as also of 
the objection taken by the Caliphs to such conduct 
When the Umayyads became firmly seated, fice thought was 
bound and men’s tongues fettered, and no learned man gained 
promotion without flatteiiiig the ruling power, and whereas the 
Pious Caliphs had been in the habit of doing nothing without 
consulting the jurists of Medinah, the Umayyads neglected 
both Medinah and its jurists’— all save Omar II, who returned 
to the practice of consulting them, the gieater part of their 
leign, however, the fieethmking jurists lemaincd in obscurity 
When, however, the ‘Abbasids became supreme, and signified 
their intention to revive the old custom and to reform religious 
abuses that had ciopped up in Umayyad times, various 
independent thinkers among the jurists, scholars, and ascetics 
became piominent, and were favoured or promoted by the 
Caliphs They once more ventured to address with boldness 
those who, they thought, would listen So, we saw, some one 
ventured to address Mansur, when he was making the circuit 
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of the Ka‘bah Similarly, when Rashid invited Siifyan al-Thaur{ 
to Baghdad, in order to promote him and do him honour, 
the latter replied as follows — I wiite to tell thee that I bieak 
off all ties with thee, and renounce thy love, and that thou 
hast rendered me a witness against thee, in that thou hast in 
thy letter confessed against thyself that thou hast pounced on 
the treasury of the Moslems, and expended what was theieip 
where it was not due, and sent it to such as had no right to it , 
and not content with what thou didst at a distance from me, 
thou didst even write to me to make me a witness against 
thyself, .and such witness do I now bear, as do all my brethren 
such as saw thy letter, and on the morrow we shall picsent 
our witness against thee befoie God the just judge O Haiiin, 
hast thou verily pounced on the tieasury of the Moslems without 
their leave? Hast thou for this the assent of those whose 
hearts are united, and those that are set in authority there- 
over m God’s earth, and those that fight in God’s path, and 
the son of the road ? Hast thou the assent of them that 
carry the Koran in their minds, and the men of knowledge? 
Hast thou the assent of the widows and the orphans, oi of any 
class of thy subjects ? ” * 

This same Suf>an once paid a visit to Mahdi, and refused 
to salute him as Caliph, without, however, exciting the wrath 
of the Caliph, who endeavoured to conciliate him , ® and we 
read of most of the early Caliphs of the ‘Abbasid dynasty, 
that when visited by jurists or ascetics they would demand 
of them a sermon, which, when delivered, would cause them 
to weep till their beards were wetted. There are well-known 
stories of this sort, especially about Mansur, Rashid, Mu'tasim, 
and Wathik. 

The jurists formed the religious intermediaries between the 
Caliphs and the people just as the governors and generals 
formed the political intermediaries Both forms of mediation 
could be effected by the jurists, because the bulk of the Moslems 
are ready to obey their jurists implicitly, just as the Christians 
^ Damiri, u, i 88 . ‘ Khillikan, i, 210, 
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obey their priests , the 'Abbasid Caliphs therefore required the 
help of the juiists in ordci to ensure the subjection of the 
people and to obtain control over then* hearts The sultans 
and governois used to do the same for the same cause or 
others The benefit was reciprocal, foi the jurists by the 
Caliphs' fa voin would gain money and position, whereas. what 
the Caliphs obtained fiom them was yet moie valuable and 
lasting Respect for the Caliphs became deep-rooted in the 
minds of the people, and for the sake of religion the people 
remained faithful to the Caliphs and magnified them 

In leligious matters, too, the Caliphs used to gratify the 
people Often they were compelled to humour the people in 
some religious belief oi other, even when such a belief was 
contraiy to their own conviction or opposed to facts So once 
when a man brought the Caliph Mahdi a shoe which he 
asserted was the Piophet's, Mahdi accepted it and gave its 
bringer a reward He believed it to be a forgeiy, but was 
afraid of staring up popular feeling against himself, as careless 
of leligion, if he openly expressed his disbelief in the genuineness 
of the relic * 

The Caliphs were compelled to make a display of piety and 
zeal concerning their leligious duties for fear of alienating the 
public and exciting contempt for their authority, however free- 
thinking the Caliph himself might be Al-Walid Ibn Yazfd, 
a notorious debauchee and loose liver, is said, when the hour 
for prayer arrived, to have been in the habit of throwing off 
his dyed and scented garments, after which he would perform 
the appointed ablution after the proper fashion, and put on 
clean white garments such as the Caliphs were in the habit 
of wearing, and then lead prayer in the most approved style, 
with correct enunciation, and correct pauses, stops, genuflexions, 
and prostrations When he had finished he would resume his 
festive attire ^ 


^ Adhkiyi, 29 


* Agh 4 ni, VI, 141 
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§ S3- The Islamic Dynasties and the Caliphate. 

For this reason those viceroys who managed to make their 
administration and policy independent of the Caliphs, owing 
to the latter being unable to repress them by force of arms, 
were yet unable to assume religious independence, as they 
were compelled in order to the maintenance of their own 
authority to render homage to the Caliph Whenevei, therefore, 
any potentate wished to make his principality independent, 
having acquired it eithei by conquest of a country oi by 
founding a dynasty, he would wiitc sending his homage to 
the Caliph at Baghdad, requesting the latter to forward him 
a deed of investituie or a ceitificate that he was governor of 
the country, or else to send him a robe of honour and some 
honoiific title Refusal on the Caliph’s pait was treated by 
such potentates as an insult, and they would often make wai 
against the Caliph to compel him to assent to their demands 

The independent principalities or kingdoms which were 
formed in Fars, Khorasan, Tuikestan, Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Egypt, and Afiica, prior to the foundation of the Fdtimide 
Caliphate in Egypt, weie all in the hands of princes who 
delivered the khittbah in the name of the Caliph of Baghdad, 
and who sent him fixed annual payments, although they were 
in no fear of the Caliph’s power All that they wished was 
to have the people satisfied with their rule 

The conduct of the Tiukish guaids and their commanders 
was similar Though they had complete control of the Caliphs, 
and could depose them or put them to death, they did not 
venture to leave the office of Caliph unfilled for a single day, 
believing, doubtless, that without a Caliph they could never 
satisfy the people. Those kings and sultans who took Baghdad 
and seized everything that it contained, and in whose hands 
the Caliph was a meie tool, such as the Biiyid and Seljucid 
monarchs, would attack and make wai upon the Caliphs with 
their armies, and then when they had got the \ictory would 

17 
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themselves render homage to the Caliph, do him honour, and 
treat him as a superior being Such was the case of the Biiyid 
‘Adud al-daiilah, who took Baghdad and made himself autocrat 
there, being a Shfite, and so a follower of a different system 
from that of the Caliph , and, indeed, he was a fanatical Shi*ite, 
and convinced that the ‘Abbasids had stolen the Caliphate from 
Its rightful possessors, so that there was no leligious motive 
compelling him to do honour to an ‘Abbasid , none the less, 
he paid homage to the Caliph of Baghdad, treated him with 
high respect, and lestored some of its lost dignity to the 
Caliphate He commanded the Caliph's palace to be rebuilt 
and to be filled with furnituie, and the same to be done to 
the palaces of the courtiers and otheis connected with the 
court ^ 

On the other hand, the Caliphs were well aware how much 
the Moslem potentates requued their approval^ and if any of 
them misbehaved himself the Caliph would thi eaten to leave 
Baghdad, a thieat which ordmaiily compelled the potentate 
to give the Caliph satisfaction, for fear the Caliph's quitting 
Baghdad should anger the mob^ and encourage them to revolt, 
since their superstitious regaid for the Caliph inclined them to 
treat him as infallible Hence there was no way of opposing 
his authority except from the lehgious standpoint, whence 
those who lebelled against the Caliphs would make religion 
theii weapon. They would put on wool, and call on their 
fellows to champion the right, or else hang Korans on their 
necks, ^ or adopt some other way of moving the feelings of 
the mob 

Similaily, if a Caliph wished to conciliate the people he 
compassed this end by piety. So when Al-Fadl Ibn Sahl 
promised the Caliphate to Ma’miin he advised him to make 
a display of conscientiousness and religion, in order to win 
the favour of the commanders of the troops , ^ and when 
Abij Muslim of Khorasan saw the Yemenites in Meccah, 
he exclaimed what a fine army they would make if they 

1 Athir, viii, 257 2 Id ^ 3 4 Adhkiya, 27. 
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encountered a mdii with a dexteioiis tongue, and a ready 
flow of tears, meaning a person who could move their religious 
feelings by preaching and weeping 

The independent potentate might often have a grievance 
against the Caliph of Baghdad, but he would master his 
indignation, and refrain fiom violating his oath of obedience, 
until he saw anothci Caliph to whom he could rcndei homage 
So when the Fatimidc dynasty arose in Egypt, many of the 
countnes threw off their allegiance to the Caliph of Baghdad 
and rendered homage to the Fatimiclcs in Cairo , and when 
Saladdin became master of Egypt, and the Fatimide dynasty 
was at an end, the fiist thing the new luler did was to pray 
m the Mosque of Cairo foi the ‘Abbasid Caliph of Baghdad, 
and demand investiture fiom him and a robe of honour The 
‘Abbas id Caliphate was at the time at a veiy low ebb, and 
Saladdin had no occasion to rcndei it homage , but he was 
awaie that without homage icndcicd by him to some Caliph 
the people would not be satisfied 

The same course w^as puisiicd by the Mamluk Sultans who 
obtained possession of Eg) pt after the close of the Ayyiibid 
dynasty , they swoie allegiance to the ‘AbbAsids, and robes 
of honour were sent to them from Baghdad to Cairo as a formal 
confirmation of then aiithoiit}^, and w'hen the Taitais stormed 
Baghdad in the year 656 and killed the ‘Abbasid Caliph 
Musta'sim the Caliphate W’as suspended and the state of Egypt 
became disturbed , the Sultans therefore did then bc^t to call 
into existence a Caliph wliom they might do homage to^ Had 
they been unable to lay their hands on a Caliph, it is piobablc 
that they w^oukl have made one, in ordci to lulc the people 
by his aid^ And, indeed, they made a diligent search after 
the rqlics of the ‘AbbAsid Caliphs of Baghdad until they got 
hold of these fugitives, summoned them to Cairo, and assigned 
them stipends, welcomed them with gicat acclamation, and 
did them every sort of honour,^ know ing w'ell that these Caliphs 
could not help them at all, yet fearing a loss of authority 
> Abu*l-Fida, 111, 222 ® AtWr, ix, 119. ^ MakrUl, u, 301 
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unless they had them on their side. Similarly, the provincial 
potentates of Islam in India and othei distant regions regularly 
paid homage to the ‘Abbdsid Caliphs in Cairo, and requested 
charters of investiture fiom them through the Mamliik Sultans.^ 
What could have induced these sovereigns to demand such 
a diploma from a fugitive Caliph, who could neither help them 
nor intercede for them, except the notion that such a diploma 
would produce an impression on the minds of the people? 
Some of them may, of course, have desired to do homage to 
the Caliph out of some conscientious motive of their own, but 
in the greater number of cases the motive was the ciesire for 
popularity. 


§ 54. The Caliphate lodged with persons not 
FROM THE Tribe Kuraish 

A point that demands attention and consideration is that the 
non-Arab Moslem potentates, belonging to different countries, 
races, languages, such as Persians, Turks, Kurds, Berbers, 
Circassians, etc , who attained to the possession of vast 
dominions and powerful thiones, though needing spiritual 
sovereignty in order to secuie their dynasties and ensure the 
obedience of their subjects, yet never bethought them of 
seeking the Caliphate for themselves before the transformation 
of Islam into its second stage of development, after its 
humiliation at the hands of the Mongols No Arab, either, 
outside the tribe of Kuraish evei claimed it for himself The 
first non-Aiab monarch who was proclaimed Caliph was the 
Ottoman Sultan Selim, m whose dynasty the Caliphate still 
remains. 

It should, however, be observed that non-Arab princes and 
generals, who giew powerful during the epoch with Vhich 
we are dealing, often, if they aspired to spiritual sovereignty, 
or the Caliphate itself, invented a Kurashite pedigree for them- 
selves; this, eg, was done by Abii Muslim of Khorasan, when 

^ Khaldiin, 
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he believed himself strong enough to found a dynasty, and 
may have even aspired to the Caliphate. He invented for 
himself an ‘Abbasid pedigree, declaring himself son of SaHt son 
of ‘Abdallah son of ‘Abb^s ^ 

The foieign kings or Sultans who controlled great empires 
at the close of the ‘Abbdsid period, seeing the decay of the 
Caliphate and its retrogression, wished to dispense with it, 
but saw no way of achieving this except substituting another 
Caliphate for it Some, however, tued to obtain religious 
influence by intermarrying with the Caliph’s family. The 
Biiyid ‘Adud al-daulah (ob 372) was the first who did this , 
he induced the ‘Abbdsid Caliph al-Tah‘ to marry his daughter, 
in the hope that she might bear a son, whom he might make 
heir to the Caliphate. The Caliphs of the future would then 
be descendants of his - This hope, howevei , was not realized. 

When the Seljiiks became all-powerful they slightly altered 
this idea , the Sultan Toghrulbek determined to marry the 
daughter of the Caliph al-Ka’im. He therefore sent in an 
application for the hand of the princess, making the kadi 
of Rai his intermediary. The Caliph was outiaged by this 
request, since till then only peers of the Caliphs in descent 
had married their daughters. However, the Seljiik was all- 
powerful and the Caliph a nonentity, so the latter tried by 
humble solicitation to move him to abandon his lequest. The 
Sultan, however, was inflexible A long series of negotiations 
took place, till the Caliph was alaimed for the safety of his 
thione, and so was compelled to give in, and the betrothal 
took place in the year 454. Such a thing had never happened 
before, the Biiyids had never ventuied to make such a demand, 
in spite of the fact that they differed from the Caliphs in 
religion.^ It was thought a sufficient condescension on the 
part of the Caliph to marry the Sultan’s daughter ; it was 
not expected that he should go so far as to give his daughters 
to them. No Sultan before Toghrulbek enjoyed this honour. 
When in the following year he was admitted to see his bride, 

^ Fakhii, 123. * Athir, vxii, 283. ® Id., x, 8. 
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he kissed the ground before her, she sitting on a throne coveied 
with gold, and she neither removed the \eil from her face nor 
even rose up For some days he continued to pay visits in 
this style, after which he would go away The marriage was 
never consummated, since he died in the same year No 
non-Arab potentate succeeded in obtaining proclamation as 
Caliph before the Ottomans When Sultan Sclim conquered 
Egypt he found there the last of the ^Abbasid Caliphs, who 
had been invited to Egypt by the Mamiuks, and this person 
yielded his rights to the Ottoman monarch, in the year 933 

§ 55. Second Arabian Period 

Arabian Principalities and the Arabian Element 

By the second Arabian period we mean the time in which 
the Arabs obtained a fresh lease of power, and recovered their 
influence in the empire after the Pcisians had obtained the 
upper hand and become autociatic. We saw above how the 
power of the Arabs declined m consequence of the fall of 
the Umayyad dynasty and the using influence of the Persians 
in the ‘Abbasid empire, culminating with the defeat of Amin 
and the oveithiow of Arabian domination Then there came 
the accession of Mu'tasim, who stopped the stipends of the 
Arabs and elepuved them of all go\ cinmciit employment 
This humiliation was lesentcd by the Arabs, who kept uaiting 
for some chance of lecovcnng then impoitance, and in con- 
sequence they were always ready to aid anyone who revolted 
against the Wbbasids, ui 'Iiak, S}na, 01 Egypt, Kind, Bedouin, 
or Caimathian Owing, however, to the using influence of the 
Tuiks these levolts helped them but little 

D 

Certain Arab tribes, nevertheless, were able in various ways to 
establish some small principalities in Mesopotamia and Syria, 
under ‘Abbasid suzeiainty, and they were assisted in their 
schemes by the civil wars between the Caliphs and their Peisian 
viziers and Tuikish guards This was in the fourth centuiy, 
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when the Arabs, seeing the Peisians and Turks assuming 
independence, imitated them Thus there arose the TaghUbite 
dynasty of the Hamdanids in Mausil, Halab, etc., which lasted 
from 317 to 394 This was an Arabian dynasty, which restored 
the Arab cultuic. Its most famous prince was Saif al-daulah, 
rendered immoi tal by Mutanabbi’s verse. 

In the same centuiy there arose at Halab another Arabian 
dynasty called Mndci^.id, after Asad al-daulah Salih Ibn Mirdas, 
of the Mudaute tribe Kilab This person and his descendants 
ruled over Halab from 414 to 472 At Mausil the place of the 
Hamdanids was taken by the kail ids of the Mudarite tribe 
Ka*b, their rule lasted from 386 to 489. During this period 
there aiose a fouith Arabian dynasty, called that of Mazyad, 
after Mazyad al-Shaibani of the tube Asad This dynasty 
built the city of Hillah in ‘Irak, and reigned from 403 to 545. 

We have to mention two more dynasties founded by Arabs 
during the ‘Abbdsid peiiod, which being in a non- Arabian 
region should lathcr be called foieign dynasties. They are 
the Dulafi dynasty, founded by Abu Dulaf al-‘ljli in Kuidistan, 
and the ‘Alawi dynasty, founded by al-IIasan Ibn Zaid in 
Tabaiistan If we add to these the Aghlabf dynasty, which 
made itself independent in the Maghrib before the other 
offshoots of the ‘Abbdsid dj^nasty, and the IdrisI dynasty, 
which shall piescntly be mentioned, the number of Arabian 
dynasties which arose in the second Arabian period will 
amount to eight. The following table gives their localities 


and dates 




DYNASTY 

LOCATION 

DURATION 

FOUNDER 

Idrfsi 

Morocco 

172-375 

Idiis Ibn ‘Abdallah 

Aghlabi 

Tunis, etc 

184-289 

Ibidhim Ibn al-Aghlab. 

Dulafi 

Kurdistan 

210-285 

Abii Dulaf al-‘IjU 

‘Alawf 

Tabaristdn 

250-316 

Al-IIasan Ibn Zaid. 

Hamdani 

Halab and Mausil 317-394 

Band Hamddn. 

Mazyadi 

Hillah 

403-545 

Mazyad al-Shaibdni. 

‘Ukailf 

Mausil 

386-489 

Band ‘Ukail 

Mirdasi 

Halab 

414-472 

SAlih Ibn Mirdds. 
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Besides these there were various small Arabian dynasties which 
arose in Yemen, such as the Ziyiri of Zabfd, the Ya^fiirf of 
San‘d*, etc. ^ 

These dynasties did little towards restoring the influence of 
the Arabian element or renewing the power of the Arabs, for 
they all (with the exception of the *Alawis and Idrisis) 
acknowledged the Caliphate of the ‘Abbdsids and paid them 
homage We cannot indeed blame them for this, for the 
Persians, Tuiks, and Dailemites had made themselves masteis 
of the greater numbers of the piincipalities of the ‘Abbasid 
empire, and there was a deep-rooted idea that the ‘Abbdsid 
dynasty would last till the coming of Christ Hence the whole 
East remained under the suzerainty of the ‘Abbdsids, pro- 
claiming their khutbali in the mosques and stiiking coins in 
their name, the hope of the Arabs, therefore, turned towards 
the West 

The (Jmayyads were the champions of Arab nationality and 
the chief enemies of the Peisians and the barbarous nations 
on their boundaries The lemnant of the Umayyads had 
established an Arabian dynasty in Spain in the year 138, 
of which something shall be said presently Those Arabs, 
therefore, who desiicd to see tlic Aiabian element revived, 
and who weie grieved at the decline of Arab power under 
the influence of the ^Abbasids, migrated westward and settled 
in Spain, or abode in Afiica under the suzerainty of an Arab 
potentate, and at a distance from the power of the *Abbdsids. 

The Arabs who most detested the ^Abbasid dynasty and 
were most anxious to escape it were doubtless the members 
of the ‘Alid faction, when their hopes in the East had come 
to nothing owing to the determination of the 'Abbdsids to 
monopolise the Caliphate in those regions, and some of the 
‘Alid propagandists fled westwards to escape the *Abbdsids 
at the beginning of their dynasty ; these persons founded 
a dynasty called the Idrisi, after Idris Ibn ‘Abdallah, which 
lasted fiom 172 to 375, and whose rulers did not adopt the title 
Caliph. 
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There remained in the East a number of ‘AHds who hoped 
to gain the victory with the aid of Persian clients who belonged 
to their faction. When, after the civil war between Amfn and 
Ma’miin, they found themselves ousted by the ‘Abbasids, and 
presently found the control of affairs assumed by the Turkish 
guards, who were opposed to both Arabian and Peisian elements, 
they despaiied of gaining an} thing by the help of the clients, 
and many of them gi adually migrated westwards, though 
some still remained in the East on the watch for some weak 
point to be manifested by the ‘Abbdsids, when they might 
seize the opportunity of attacking them, and to effect this 
object they cared not whose aid they invoked noi on whom 
they relied At times, therefoie, they placed reliance on the 
people of Ears and Khorasan, at othei times on Kurds or 
Dailemites, or other nationalities that felt resentment against 
the Turks, or on communities who had suffered injury owing 
to the maladministration of justice and the tyranny of the 
slaves None of these ‘Alids succeeded in founding a dynasty 
with the exception of al-Hasan Ibn Zaid in Tabaustdn, who 
founded the short-lived dynasty that has been mentioned , but 
at times the injured communities would adopt the ‘Alid 
programme for the purpose of attacking the government This, 
indeed, was the method pursued by the chief of the Zanj in 
Trdk, who for many years distuibed the repose of the * Abbasids, 
with their armies and governors, by gathering together lunaway 
slaves and the Zanjis who weie employed in sweeping the 
offal in the suburbs of Basrah and Kufah This person 
caused a movement among all the blacks, who left their masteis, 
took sides with him, and fought a number of battles against 
the ‘Abbdsids, in which two and a half million men lost their 
lives.^ Their programme, howevei, was that of the ‘Alids, and 
their leadei an impostor named ^Ali Ibn Mohammed, who 
professed to be descended from Husain The levolt finally 
ended with the death of the impostor and the dispeisal of his 
followers. 


‘ Fakhri, 227, 
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The *Ahd faction only acquired considerable importance after 
the rise of the liiiyid dynasty (which, as has been seen, was 
Shfite) ni the East, and after it had obtained contiol over 
Baghdad and the Caliph The ‘Alids, having already established 
a Caliphate in the West, weie thereby considerably strengthened, 
and puslicd eastwards, hoping to conquer the ‘Abbasid empire 
Coming to Egypt, they conquered it in the middle of the fourth 
century, and stayed there , their dynasty, called Fatimicle, 
became powerful, and, indeed, w'as the most important of all that 
the ‘A lids evci succeeded in founding 

When the Fatiinidc dynasty came in conflict wjth the 
‘Abbasid, it found itself supported by the Arabs and Berbers, 
the latter claiming to be descended from the Aiabs There 
were great hopes that thiough the Fatimides the strength of 
the Arabs might be rcstoicd to what it had been at the 
beginning of Islam, and homage was paid them by the bulk 
of tile Aiabs, even those in 'Irak and i\Iesopotamia , even the 
people of Kiifah and Man si I paid them homage, notwithstanding 
that they weie so close to the capital of the ‘Abbasids, for 
a time^ They wcic, however, unable permanently to restore 
the Aiabic clement owing to the decline of the Buyid power 
in the East and the use of the Scljuks , these Tuiks took 
the part of the ‘Abbas idb, adopted their system (Sunnism), 
and protected them For a time, then, there was a balance 
of power between East and West, the fiist being Sunnite and 
the second Shfite 

When the Kurds overcame the Fatimides, and, under Saladdin 
the Ayyubito, lescued Egypt from their grasp, they icstored 
the sii/.erainty of the ‘Abbasids in the year 567 The Arabic 
element had already grown weak in Egypt befoiethe termination 
of the Fatimide dynasty owing to the contiol of the government 
having been assumed by Turks, Armenians, and others, as will 
be seen The Arabic element thcrefoie perished except in a few 
piincipalitics in the Arabian peninsula itself, some of which aie 
still in existence. 

' Athi'r, IX, 92 

\ 
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By thp second Arabian period we mean the revival of the 
Arabian element in the West after its decline in the East, 
and the chief agencies for its revival were the two dynasties, 
the Umayyad in Spam and the Fdtimidc in Egypt At the 
base of both was an Arabian upheaval, which lasted no long 
time and was without important consequences , after these 
the Arabs had little weight m the empire of Islam At times, 
indeed, some Arab tribes were able to display a certain amount 
of eneigy, and stait some political or leligious movement, as 
the Wahhabis of Nejd or the Dei wishes of the Sudan; and 
when Mohammed ‘All Pasha, founder of the Khedivial family, 
wished to found a great Islamic dynasty at the beginning of the 
nineteenth centui}^, he desired to piess into his seivice some 
Islamic national spiiit The chief nationalities in Egypt weie 
the Turkish and the Arabian, and the Turks being devoted 
to the Ottoman empiic, he made use of the Arabian national 
spirit He was the subject of gicat hopes, especial I3' after 
his wai against the Wahhabis and his meeting with the Sharif 
of i\lcccah and other heads of tubes, he also revived Arab 
patiiotism by the schools and presses which he founded and 
the books which he published This did produce an Arab 
awakening, but it helped little towards the Pasha’s ends, since 
the interests of the P'uiopcan Powers in the Islamic empire 
stood in his way Still, it was of some literary and scientific 
benefit to the Arabs, and pieparcd the w^ay foi the renaissance 
which we aie now witnessing The icpoits which wc lead in 
the ncw^spapeis of ic volts 111 Nejd and Yemen should not lead 
us to expect any impoitant consequences foi political icasons 
which need not be explained in this place 

The Aiabic revival of the second Aiabian peiiod watli which 
wc are dealing left no impoitant effect in the w^ay of restoiing 
the Aiabian clement I^otli the Spanish Uma}ydd dynastv 
and the Egj’plian PVitimidc d) nasty undeiwcnt \aiious political 
and adinmistiative vici->situdcs, a summary of which may well 
be given in this place, though both were in most matters 
lepioductions of the ‘Abbasid empire 
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§ 56 POUCY OF THE SPANISH UMAYYADS. 

Like other contemporary or subsequent dynasties, that of the 
Spanish Umayyads took for its model the ‘Abbasid dynasty 
Its founder was ^Abd al-Rahm^n Ibn Mu'dvviyah Ibn Hisham 
Ibii ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan, a man as energetic as Ins 
ancesitor Abd al-Malik, who escaped fiom the massacre of his 
kindred at the court of Saffdh in the year 132, and fled from 
‘Iiak westward, with the help of a frcedman of his named Badr, 
who spared no effort to lescue his patron and protect him 
durinyf his flight over a long tract of country and among people 
who felt rcbentmcnt against the Umayyads When he reached 
North Africa, the same freedman did his utmost to secure him 
some paitisans, and help him to cross the Straits of Gibraltar 
to Spain, where there were some 500 clients of the Umayyad 
family Informing these persons of the arrival of Ins patron, 
Badr uigcd them to come to his assistance in order to keep 
the Umayyad dynasty alive in Spam They obeyed, and 
succeeded in combining the Mudaiite and Yemenite tribes — 
a difficult combination at that time — m his favour. After a 
senes of fights they paved the way foi his assumption of royal 
authoiity, and invited him to come over to Spain, whither then 
he came and assumed admimstiation of affairs in the year 138. 
He was called ‘‘the Immigrant” 

At fiist he governed Spam in the name of the ‘Abbasid 
dynasty, and pionounced the khiitbah for Mansur, not venturing 
for a year to found a separate Caliphate, whilst the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate lasted, holding that thcie could be but one Cahph 
even as there was one Prophet. ‘Abd al-Rahman had a cousin, 
‘Abd al-Mahk Ibn ‘Umair Ibn Marwdn, who was a vehement 
partisan of the Umayyads and had great hopes of restoring 
the Caliphate to them Owing to his courage and energy he 
was called the flame of the house of Marwan. He had fought 
many fights in the cause of his cousin, and thereby secured 
his position in Spain , he thcicfoie uiged his cousin to remove 
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the name of the ‘AbbasiJ Calipli fiom the khutbah^ and when 
he found the monarch leluctant he thieatened to commit 
suicide unless his advice were followed *Abd al-Rahman 
was persuaded, but did not at fiist venture to assume the 
title Caliph himself, at the first, therefore, the Spanish 
Umayyads weie called Princes^ and only after a time weic 
they called Caliphs 

Meanwhile it came to pass that the ‘x^bbasid Mansur bianded 
with a mark of his displeasure the chief jurist of Medinah, 
MAlik Ibn Anas, he having suorn allegiance to the ‘Alids 
The Umayyads took advantage of his lescntmeiit to get him 
over to Spain and do him honour Each party was benefited 
thereby ; in Malik they secured a jurist of great renown, capable 
of giving religious sanction to their claim and injuring the 
pretensions of the ‘Abbdsids , wheieas in the Umajyads Malik 
found a secure refuge and a consolation for the evil he had 
enduied at the hands of the 'Abbasids Fiom the time of his 
arrival the Malikite system spiead among the Spaniards, who 
had formerly followed the system of Al-AuzA^i, like the people 
of Syiia The principle of deciding in accordance with the 
system of MAlik became law in Spain in the Caliphate of 
Hakam son of Hishdm son of ‘Abd al-Rahmdn the Immigrant ‘ 

‘Abd al-Rahman imitated the methods employed by Mansiii 
for securing his government, and the two weie similai in many 
points Each of them was the son of a Beibcr mother, they 
were similar in cneigy, vigour, and capacity, each of them 
killed his brother’s son — Mansur the son of his brother Saffah, 
‘Abd al-Rahman the son of his brothci Walid (Mughirah)^ 
The Spanish potentate also imitated Mansur’s treacherous 
policy of making away with all those who had helped him to 
secure his place Being offended by his freedman Badr for 
liberties taken by him, *Ahd al-Rahman forgot all the faithful 
services which that man had lendered him, depiived him of 
his property and honours, and banished him to a place of exile, 
where he remained till he died somewhat as Mansur put to 
* Nafh al-tib, n, 799. ® Ibid , iz, 715. 
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death Abii Muslim of Khoiasan after the effbits which the 
latter had expended in creating the ‘Abbasicl dynasty.^ Like- 
wise *Abd al- Rahman put to death Abu’L Sabah I bn Yahyd,^ 
chief of the Yemenite Arabs, though this pcison had assisted 
the CaliplVs rise and had lendeicd him many services This 
was like the tieatmcnt meted out by the 'Abbasids to Abu 
Salamah, Ibn Kathfr, and others When the Yemenites in 
the service of Ahu’l - Sabah demanded vengeance for their 
master, they were massacred by *Abcl dl-Rahman , and being 
dissatisfied with the attitude of the Aiabs altogether, who 
haiboiued resentment against him, he took manumitted slaves 
into his service in order to obtain then support against his 
enemies Sending to the grandees of his kingdom he purchased 
their rights over then clients, and in general pin chased freedmen 
from all quaitcrs, and besides got Bcibei allies, sending to them 
across the Mcditcirancan and requesting them to come over 
to him When a number of them icspondccl to his invitation 
he paid them high honour, and encoiiiaged them by piesents 
to enter his service, indeed, out of these pcisoiis and slaves 
he procured an aimy of 40,000 men, with wdiosc aid he got 
the upper hand of the Aiabs of Spam, and thcieby obtained 
a film basis foi his empire, as the ^Xbbdsicls had done foi theiis 
by the aid of the people of Khorasan 

57 The Slavs 

After this the Spanish Uinay)\ids took to employing m their 
service Slav eunuchs, bi ought over by slaic-dcalers fiom the 
North of Europe, theie being a good maiket for these slaves 
throughout the woild The reason why this tiaffic was so 
successful was the following The Slav or Russian tribes at the 
firbt peiiocl of their existence took up their abode north of 
the Black Sea and on the Danube, after which they began to 
migrate in a south-westerly direction towaids Central Europe, 
being at that time a conglomeration of hordes afterwards known 


' Aihir, VI, 5 


- Nafh al-lib, «, 706. 
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as Slavs, Servians, Bohemians, Dalmaliaiib, etc In the course 
of their migrations they weie compelled to fight with the 
nations that lay in their path, such as the Saxons, the Huns, 
etc Numerous prisonurs were made on both sides , and it 
being the custom m those days foi piisoneis of uar to be sold 
as slaves, numeiou^ trading companies weic foimed to purchase 
the prisoneis and take them via Fiance and Spam to Afiica, and 
thence to S3^iia and Egypt, When these countries fell into 
Moslem hands the tiaders did good business The European 
merchants and others bought tlic pusoncis of the Slavs and 
Germans, tiaveising for that pm pose vaiious paits of Gcimany, 
from the banks of the Rhine to those of the Elbe and thcncc to 
the Danube and the shoics of the Black Sea — theGeoigians and 
Circassians down to the present day sell tlieir own chikhcn like 
merchandise — and on their letuiii fiom their journc) s they 
would drive the slaves before them like sheep, male and fcmdlc, 
all of them white and often cxcccclingl)' cornel}’, till the}' came 
to France, whence tlic}' would tiansfcr them to Spain, uhcre the 
Moslems would pin chase the males for scivants or soldicis and 
the females for concubines The name Slav 01 Sklav came 
to be applied genencally to these persons, and came in Europe 
in the form Slave (esclavc, Sklavc) to signify white bondsman. 

‘Abd al-RahmAii the Immi ^rant had no great partiality for 
the Slavs, his grandson al-Hakam Ibn Hisham (180-206) being 
the fiist Spanish Caliph who acquiied gieat numbcis He 
indeed made large purchases of bondmen, and kept horses tied 
to his castle gates, and indeed pla}^cd the part of a tyiant He 
was the first who formed a standing army in Spam, and made 
paid soldiers of his slaves, whose number^ reached S,ooo , they 
were called “the Dumb’* owing to then foicign speech The 
Umayyads of Spain continued following the same practice, and 
the Caliph 7 \bd al-Rahm/ui al-Nasn (300-350) acquued vast 
numbers of Slavs, whom he made his army and his peisonal 
staff, just as Mu'tasim the ‘Abbasid had done with the Turks, 
The Spanish Umayyads kept this Euiopcan empire ,<S^ieirs 
apart from the other Islamic dynasties that weie in Asia and 
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Africa, making no attempt to conquer those other empiies, 
breaking off all relations with them, and foi bidding then- 
subjects to go on pilgrimage to the two sanctuaries ^ lest they 
should fall into the hands of the ‘AbbAsids Hence none of the 
Spanish Moslems went on pilgi image the whole duration of 
the Umayyad dynasty, and pilgi image was only lesumed when 
it was over, and the government of Spam had fallen into the 
hands of non- Arab dynasties. 

§ s8 Provincial Kings in Spain 

The best days of Moslem Spam were those of *Abd al-Rahmdn 
al-NAsir, who died in 350 He was sagacious and munificent, 
wealth increased undci him, and his days were like those of 
Hdriin al-Rashid in Baghdad, days of luxury and prosperity 
He was followed by a son Hakam, who, like Ma'mun, was a lover 
of knowledge and a patron of learned men Spain, therefore, 
under these two monarchs reached the zenith of its glory, might, 
and wealth After him the Spanish Caliphate began to decline , 
the control over the government was seized by courtiers and 
soldiers who weie Berber or Slav clients of the Umayyads, 
these played a part similai to that played by the Persians and 
Turks at the ‘Abbdsid court 

The Arabs, indeed, occupied the first places at the Spanish 
court, and were regarded as its firmest partisans, whence they 
were of commanding influence theie , for, as we have seen, the 
Umayyads represented the Arabic national spirit. When, how- 
ever, the Slavs and Berbers got the mastery, the power of the 
Arabs began to decline, and continued to do so till, at the end 
of the fourth century A H , Ibn Abi ‘Amir, vizier of Al-Hakam, 
after the accession of Al-Hakam’s son Hishaiu, made himself 
master of the government, and by treachery produced dissension 
among the ministers, and got rid of some with the aid of others , 
he then prevented the ministers from obtaining access to the 
Calipt Being himself by origin a Yemenite Arab, he began 


* Khaldun, i, 238 
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to fear an attack on the part of the aimy, which he therefore 
endeavoured to disperse. He began with the Slav bondmen 
in the palace ; by a ruse he succeeded in getting them driven 
out, and then proceeded to make an onslaught on the Slav 
soldiery He then dismissed the Arabian ministers and officials 
from their places, and leplaced them with Berbers and members 
of the Zandtah whom he had summoned fiom Africa, and 
from that time the influence of the Arabs in Spam departed. 

The Umayyad dynasty continued to decline in power, till 
at last its dominions were partitioned among the viceroys, 
Beiber and other, even moie speedily than the like had happened 
to the *Abbasid empire The reason of this was that the 
Moslems attached no great value to the Umayyad claim to the 
Caliphate, and that the ‘Abbasids, owing to their connexion 
with the Prophet, were more fiimly seated So the Spanish 
empire at the beginning of the fifth century got divided into 
a number of principalities, governed by petty piinces and tribal 
chiefs, Arab, Berber, and clients , each man secured any province 
on which he could lay hands, whence there aiose a series of 
independent dynasties of little impoitance. The best known 
aie the following — 


DYNASTV. 

LOCATION 


DURATION 

Banu Hamiid 

. Malaga and Algeciras 

. 407-449 

‘Abbdd 

Seville 

. . 

414-484 

ZM 

Granada 


• 403-483 

Jumhiir 

Coidova 


422-461 

Dhu’l-Ntin 

, Toledo 


427-478 

‘Amir 

Valencia 


412-478 

Hiid and Tiijib .. 

Saragossa 


.. 4IO-S36 

Thefee dynasties 

had, as we see, 

no long duration, being 


ousted first by the Al-Moravids, then by the Al-Mohads. Their 
dominions kept on being partitioned, and their petty wars were 
unceasing, so that the Franks profited by their weakness and 
division to regain province by piovmce and city by city, until 

18 
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at last they oveicame the Moslems entirely and drove them oat 
of Spain The last city taken by the Franks was Granada, at 
that time in the possession of the Band Nasr, descended from 
Yusuf Ibn Nasr, who flourished about 629, and more than 
twenty of whose descendants ruled in the place, the last being 
Abu ‘Abdallah Mohammed Ibn ‘All, fiom whom it was captured 
by the Franks in the year 897 Abd ‘xAbdallah fled, and after 
him there were no moie Moslem rulers in Spain 

§ 59. The Fatimide Dynasty (297-527). 

The ^Alid Faction in the West 

We have had occasion to notice the condition of the ‘Alid 
faction in Syiia and the number of persons belonging to it who 
were crucified or otherwise executed in Umayyad times , further 
persecutions and massacies befell them in ‘Abbasid times, 
especially under Mansdr, Rashid, and Mutawakkil These 
persecutions induced them to flee to the ex ti erne ends of the 
Islamic empire, and they fled east and west, as we have seen , 
among those who went westwards uas Idris Ibn ‘Abdallah Ibn 
al-Hasan al-Muthannd, brothci of Mohammed Ibn ‘Abdallah, to 
whom Mansdr had sworn allegiance, only afterwards to violate 
his oath. Idris came to Egypt, which nas then within the 
‘Abbasid dominion, and concealed himself in a place wdierc he 
w'as secretly \ 1 sited by some of the ‘Alid faction, among them 
the post mas tci , who gave him facilities to escape westwai ds, in 
the time of Rashid Aimed 111 Noith-Wcst Africa, he w^as met 
by membeis of the faction, who swore allegiance to him as 
Caliph, and he founded in Morocco a dynasty knowni as the 
Idrisi, which lasted from 172 to 375, of wdiich, however, the 
sovereigns did not style themselves Caliphs. 

The ‘Alid faction owed their actual ascendancy to the 
Fdtimides, so called fiom Fatimah the Prophet's daughter, 
otherwise the ‘Ubaidf clyrtasty after ‘Ubaidallah al-Mahdf, its 
founder Simultaneously with the rise of this dynasty Shi'ism^ 
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had also begun to assert itself in the East through the Biiyids ; 
the period was the middle of the fourth century 

When the Biiyids had gained control of affairs in Baghdad, 
the FAtimides had already gained firm giound in the north- 
west of Africa, and weie planning the conquest of Egypt. The 
Biiyids were fanatical adheients of ^Ali and firmly convinced 
that the ‘Abbasids were usurpers of a throne that rightfully 
belonged to others, it was theiefoie suggested to the Biiyid 
prince Mu'izz al-daulah that he should transfer the Caliphate 
to the ‘Ubaidis or some othei members of the ‘Alid family 
One of, his friends, however, dissuaded him, urging that at 
present he was under a Caliph whom both he and his adherents 
believed to have no title to the Caliphate, and whom, therefore, 
his adherents would readily kill if he ordered his death , whereas 
if he appointed to the Caliphate an *Alid uhose title was 
acknowledged to be valid by both him and his followers, the 
latter would refuse to kill the Caliph if ordered to do so 
Mu’izz al-daulah therefoie discaided the suggestion^ 

Neveitheless, the Biiyid ascendanc}" stiengthened the ‘Alid , 
faction in the East, and the Biiyids restoicd many religious 
ceremonies that belonged to the Shi’ah, among them the *Ashiira 
or commemoiation of the death of Husain ^ They induced the 
Caliph to permit the name of ‘Adud al-daulah to be mentioned 
in the khiitbah^ his being the first name (of an3’one save the 
Caliph) so honoured From that time mutual jealousies spiang 
up m Baghdad between the Tuiks and Dailemites, which found 
vent in disputes between the Sunnis and Shi’is, whom these 
nationalities respectively represented And in ordei to annoy 
the ShNs the Turks induced the people of Baghdad to celebrate 
certain anti-Shf‘f festivities'* 

* § 60 Shi^ites in Egypt 

The rise of the Shi^ah in the East doubtless facilitated the 
conquest of Egypt by the ‘Ubaidis, and enabled them to migrate 
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thither. Before that conquest their capital had been Mahdiyyah 
in Africa. The Caliphs of this dynasty professed to be descended 
from Husain son of ‘AH; histoiians, however, are at variance 
concerning the genuineness of this pedigiee. The partisans of 
the ‘Abbasids deny it , we are inclined to believe it, and to 
suppose that the doubts cast on it were due to the desire of the 
‘Abbdsids to discredit the ‘Ubaidi Caliphs ' 

From the commencement of Islam ‘Ah' had been a favourite 
with the Egyptians, who took his side on the day when ‘Uthmdn 
was killed , not, indeed, that Egypt played a considerable part 
in the ‘Alid faction, seeing that the ‘Ahds endeavoured to get 
help at the first from the people of ‘Iiak and Fats, as has been 
seen ; and when the ‘Abbasid dynasty arose, and Mansur per- 
secuted them, imprisoning and slaying, and those that suivived 
fled to be out of the reach of the ‘Abbasids, one of the fugitives, 
‘‘All Ibn Mohammed Ibn ‘Abdallah, despatched emissaiies into 
Egypt He was, however, speedily seized and brought to 
Mansur, and disappeared ^ 

With the charactei of the various rulers at Baghdad the 
condition of the ‘Alids in Egypt vaiicd between stiess and 
comfort : a Caliph who hated the ‘Alids persecuted the faction 
and made their life a miseiy, in the opposite case the opposite 
was the result Mutawakkil, i\ho persecuted the faction fieicely, 
wrote to his Egyptian viceioy, bidding him expel the ‘Ahds 
from Egypt and send them to ‘Irak This was done in the 
year 236, and when they came to ‘Irak they were sent on to 
Medinah , any adherents of the ‘Ahds who remained in Egypt 
concealed themselves MutawakkiHs governors, anxious to 
curry favour with their master, showed their hatred of the 
‘Ahds in the most offensive ways. Thus there is a story that 
a soldier, having committed some offence and been condemned 
by the Egyptian viceroy Yazi'd Ibn ‘Abdallah to receive stripes, 
implored the governor in the name of Hasan and Husain to 
let him off, the governor’s response was to increase the punish- 
ment by thirty blows The postmaster sent word of this to 
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Mutawakkil, who sent an order to the governor to have the man 
beaten with a hundred stripes, which was carried out This 
same Yazid took trouble to trace out the ‘Ahds, and learning 
that there was one who had adherents and emissaries, he 
arrested him, sent him with his family to ‘Irik, and had those 
who had sworn allegiance to him beaten. 

When Mutawakkil’s son Muntasir succeeded m the year 247 
he sent orders to his Egyptian viceroy to the effect that no 
‘Alid should be allowed to farm an estate, or ride a horse, or 
travel from Fustit to any part of Egypt; they were also not 
to be allowed to have more than a single slave. If there were 
litigation between an ‘Alid and anyone else, the word of the 
other litigant was to be accepted without any evidence being 
required This caused the ‘Alids great annoyance 

When, in the year 254, Ahmad Ibn Tiiliin became master of 
Egypt he persecuted the ‘Ahds, being a Turk and an adherent 
of the ‘Abbisid doctrine , he tracked out the ‘Ahds and fought 
several battles with them Only when the Tiiliinids had lost 
their power in Egypt, and the ‘Abbasid Caliphate was declining 
in Baghdad, and the Biiyids had become masters of the 
metropolis, in the fourth century A ii , did the Shi‘i party begin 
to flourish again , so when Egypt was invaded by the army of 
Al-Mu‘izz lidin allah the Fatimidc, in the year 356, under the 
command of the Sicilian Jauhar, men's minds were leady to 
accept the ‘Alid propaganda, and Jauhar captured Egypt 
without difficulty, and there delivered the khuthah in the 
name of the ‘Alids and raised their ensigns, removing those 
of the ‘Abbasids He built the city of Cano, and thither his 
master Mu‘izz brought his belongings The Fatimides formed 
a series of ten Caliphs, 01 fourteen, commencing from the 
foundation of the dynasty in Africa Their whole duration was, 
then, from 297 to 567, when Egypt was taken from them by the 
Ayyiibid Kurds. 
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§ 61. Policy of the FAtimide Dynasty, 

The Fdtimides were one of those Islamic dynasties that 
imitated the administration and methods of the ‘Abbdsids, 
except, indeed, in religion, since they lent their aid to all 
devices that aided the Shf*ite system, such as bestowing honour 
on ‘Alf and his descendants and following the opinions of the 
leaders of their school. The vizier of the F^timide ‘Aziz, 
Ya‘kub Ibn Kilhs, composed a manual of law based on what 
he had heard from Al-Mu‘izz and his son ‘Azfz , it was divided 
into sections, and was in bulk about half the size of the Sahih 
of Bokharf It contained the law of the sect, and 

the Fdtimides took trouble to circulate it among the Moslems , 
the vizier himself had audiences in which he read the book 
out to disciples, seances which were attended by both high 
and low, and by most of the juiists, judges, and scholars The 
book was made the great reference book for legal questions, 
accoiding to which cases were decided, and it was taught in 
the Ancient Mosque (Mosque of ‘Amr) The Caliphs further 
encouraged its study by oficiing piizes and rewards So ‘Azfz 
gave ample stipends to thirty-five junsts who attended the viziei*s 
course, in addition to yearly piese;its from the royal purse 
He also gave oiclers that a house should be built for them by the 
side of the Al-Azhar Mosque , robes of honour were bestowed 
on them at the Feast of Fast-breaking, and they were given 
mules to tide All this was to encourage them to propagate 
the Law of the Shi‘ah and its doctiines Peisoiis were besides 
appointed to sit in the royal residence and read out the works 
of the ‘Alid family to the people For it was hoped that by 
the propagation of the Shi‘f doctrine the Fatiniide dynasty 
would be strengthened, owing to the close connexion between 
religion and politics in those days, as we have seen. Persons 
who studied other legal works were persecuted and even 
tortured , thus a man who was found to have m his possession 
the Muwatta of Mdhk was beaten and dragged round the city. 
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Ya‘kub, the vfzier who has been mentioned, was originally 
a Jew, who adopted Islam and did the Fatimide dynasty 
great service in gaining strength for their propaganda. We 
are not surprised to read that when this man was ill he was 
visited by ‘Aziz, who said to him, “ I could wish you were to 
be bought, in which case I would have given all my property 
to possess you ” ^ 

The successive Fatimide Caliphs followed the same method, 
and did then best to spread the doctrines of the Shfah ‘Aziz 
and Hakim both established libraries where men could read and 
copy, With this object, when Zdhir became Caliph in 41 1 he 
banished fiom Egypt all Malekite juiists, as well as others of 
the oithodox schools , severe orders were issued compelling 
people to learn the “ Pillars of Islam ” and “ The Vizier's 
Abridgment,” and piizes offered to those who committed them 
to memory^ A rule of the Fatimide law of inheritance is 
that the whole inheritance goes to the relatives, and if there 
be a single daughter she takes the vihole,® this principle is 
meant, of comse, to confiim the ‘Abels' claim to the Caliphate, 
as they claim descent from Fatimah, who, when she died, was 
the Prophet's only child 

§ 62. Periods of the Fatimide Dynasty 

The Fatimide dynasty passed thiough three periods lesembling 
those through which the ‘Abb?isid dynasty passed Now we 
have seen that at the commencement of the ‘Abbasid peiiod the 
influence was divided between the Persians and Arabs, that 
then it passed in its entirety to the Persians, and then to the 
Turks Now the Fdtimides weie Arabs, and the Arabs were 
the mainstay of their dynasty, with the Berbeis, and at the first 
the power was divided between these two elements , presently 
it passed entirely to the Berbers, and then to the Turks 

The Berbers aie a haidy people, whose home is in the north 
of Africa They helped the ‘Alid dynasty in North-West Africa 
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just as the Persians helped it in the East. They are a set of 
nomad tribes not unlike the Aiabs, whom the Moslems had 
great difficulty m subduing Twelve times did they revolt 
from Islam, and make united onslaughts on the Moslems, nor 
was their conversion permanent till the time of Musd I bn Ndsir 
at the end of the first century of Islam. When the Moslems 
resented the Arabian chauvinism of the Umayyads, the Berbers 
joined the revolt and even ventured on violent courses The 
Berbers were delighted at the fall of the Umayyad dynasty, and 
were grieved at its transference to Spain, which was so near 
their country ; they disliked their chauvinism and helped the 
‘Alids in order to injure them, though some of them were 
bought over by the Spanish Caliphs. The Berbers did much to 
spread Islam in the midst of Africa, even as the Turks did 
much to spread it in Central Asia, as far as India and China, 
For when the Berbers were definitely converted to Islam they 
endeavoured to conquer the parts of Africa that lay beyond 
them, and to spread Islam there 

While the Fatimide dynasty had its residence in North-West 
Africa it was supported by the Berbers, and especially by the 
tribes Kutdmah, Sinhajah, and Huwarah These tribes helped 
the Fatimides from the time of their rise under ‘Ubaidallah the 
Mahdf, the first of their Caliphs, towards the end of the third 
century. When he was firmly seated in the year 297, he chose 
his staff from them and made them his ministers. In the 
Caliphate of his son Al-Ka’im, commencing in 322, and that of 
Al-Mansiir binasr allah (334), and that of Al-Mu‘izz lidin allah 
(341), they also enjoyed great favour They aided the Fatimides 
in conquering all Africa and clearing it of representatives of 
the ‘Abbdsid doctrine. In the days of Mu‘izz the Fatimides 
conquered Egypt and built Cairo, which they made the seat 
of government. ** 

When ‘Aziz son of Mu‘izz became Caliph in the year 365, 
he wished to imitate the ‘AbbAsids, and made advances to the 
Turks and Dailemites, summoning them over in great numbers, 
promoting them, and taking his staff from them, as though he 
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were afraid of the Berbers ; the Berbers and Turks thus became 
rivals, and the jealousy between the two was seiious. But when, 
after the death of ‘Aziz, his son Hakim became Caliph, he, 
believing m the superiority of the Berbers, gave them the 
preference and piomoted them at court They stipulated that 
the command over them should be given to Ibn ‘Ammdr al- 
Kutdmi, a Berber, and Hakim in consequence appointed him 
Intermediary, 1 e to an office resembling the vezirate This 
person became complete master of the government, and favoured 
the Berbers, whom he rewarded and promoted, whereas he 
humiliated the Turks and Dailemites, whom ‘Aziz had won 
over to his cause These people gathered round an eminent 
person of their number, originally a Slav, named Burjuwdn, who 
aspired to office, and who set them against Ibn ‘Ammar, whom 
they succeeded in deposing, he resigning the office of Inter- 
mediary, which was then accepted by Burjuuan ; Burjuwan then 
promoted Turks and Dailemites, and gave them offices in the 
palace Presently it occuired to Hakim to put Ibn ‘Ammar to 
death, and with him he also slew many of his father’s and 
grandfather’s officials Thus the Berbers’ power declined and 
the Turks advanced 

When Hakim was succeeded by his son Al-Zahir li’i‘ziz din 
allah in the year 41 1, the lattei led an idle and debauched life, 
and his taste led him to favour the Turks and other Orientals, 
whence the influence of the Beibcrs declined )et further. 
Indeed, it continued to decline till it was almost extinguished 
When, in 427, M us tan sir came to the thionc,*his mother, being 
a black slave, caused her son to employ many of her com- 
patriots in his army, to the number of one thousand, whilst 
he also endeavoured to procure large numbers of Turks His 
army thus came to consist of two large dmsions, between which 
much jealousy existed, and each of which aimed at securing 
exclusive influence The jealousy finally turned into war, which 
wearied Egypt out, and the Caliph was compelled to call in the 
aid of Syria, and obtained as an ally Amir al-Juyiish, Badr 
al-Jamill, an Armenian by birth, who oiganized a great force 
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of Armenians and put the chief ministers to death. From 
that time the bulk of the army was Armenian, the influence 
of the Berbers was lost, and they became mere subjects Thus, 
after having been the chief persons in the kingdom, they became 
of no account ^ 

During this period the Seljiiks had gained the upper hand 
in Trak and Fars, and the Biiyid dynasty had come to an end, 
whereby the influence of the Shf^ah was weakened in the East. 
The Seljuks appointed their freedmen and officers — the Atabeks 
— governors of the provinces, each one of whom, as we have 
seen, assumed independence , among these Atibeks was Niir 
al-din Zengi in Syria Among the generals in the employ of 
this person there were a number of brave Kurds, among them 
Najm al-din Ayyiib and his brother Asad al-din Shfrgiih, both 
of whom obtained high places at his court Now in the year 
5 SS the Egyptian Caliphate had come into the hands of Al-‘Adid 
Ibn Yiisuf, a weak-minded man, whose empire was struggled 
for by rival viziers till they rendered the country desolate, and 
the Cahph could do nothing to help Among the iival viziers 
was one named Shawar, who, being ousted, went to Niir al-din 
Zengi and demanded his help against his rival for the vezirate 
Niir al-din seized the opportunity to get possession of Egypt, 
sending as his ally Asad al-din Shiigiih with an army of 
mamliiks, who restoied the vezirate to Shawar, who by way 
of recompense paid a third of the Egyptian land-tax to 
Niir al-din 

At this time the Crusades assumed a serious aspect, which 
caused Niii al-din yet further to interfeie m Egyptian .affairs, 
appointing as his lieutenant there Asad al-di'n Shirgiih, with 
his nephew the famous Yiisuf Ibn Najm al-din, or Saladdin the 
Ayyiibi Shfrgiih died in 564 , he was succeeded by Saladdin 
in the lieutenancy 

Saladdin was a very ambitious man, who, when he had been 
invested with the office of lieutenant (which resembled the 
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vezirate), wanted Egypt for himself and not for his principal, 
Niir al-din So when Al-‘Adid, the Fatimide Caliph, died, 
Saladdin introduced the name of the ‘Abbasid Caliph into 
public prayer, and transfeircd the government of Egypt from 
the Shf^i to the Sunni, faction , and he assumed complete control 
of the administration The Ciusadc'^ being then at their 
fiercest, Saladdin pei formed a scries of exploits which still 
resound m history, of which the most important was the 
recovery of Jerusalem, and extended his authority over Syria 
and other countries, he founded the Kurdish dynasty of the 
Ayyiibids, which followed the Sunni system, and Egypt 
returned to ‘Abbdsid suzerainty, which, however, was confined 
to verbal homage. 

Saladdin and his succcssois procured great numbers of 
Turkish and Circassian mamliiks for militaiy service, according 
to the custom of those days, and when these grew very numerous 
they claimed the right to contiol all the affairs of state and 
wanted the supreme power And when the Ayyiibid dynasty 
declined they seized the government, and founded in Egypt 
two dynasties knowm as the Mamliik dynasties, the Hahns and 
Burji's, of which the former luled from 648 to 792 and the 
latter from 792 to 923 Both these rendeied homage to the 
‘Abbasid Caliph When the Tartars came and took Baghdad 
in the year 656, and killed the ‘AbbAsid Caliph Musta'^im. the 
surviving ‘Abbasids fled and look refuge with the Egyptian 
Sultans The Sultan at the time was Al-Malik al-Zabir Baibars. 
The ‘Abbdsids remained there lecciving homage from the 
Sultans till the Ottoman Sultan Selim the Conqueior came and 
took Egypt m 923 The ^Abbasid Caliph of the time was 
Al-Mutavvakkil, the last of the line He paid homage to the 
Ottoman Sultan, and handed over to him the relics of the 
Prophet, and thus was the Caliphate tiansferied from the 
‘Abbasids to the Ottomans, who hold it still. 
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§ 63. Period of Mongols or Tartars. ^ 

Dissolution of the Islamic Empire : from the rise of Jenghtz Khan 
in the year 603 to the death of Timnr-Lenk tn the year 807. 

We have seen above how, when the ‘Abbdsid government 
became rotten and its Caliphs grew weak, the power being 
usurped by soldiers and servants, the connexion between the 
remote provinces and the capital became loose, and the empire 
^spht into divisions, Persian, Turkish, Kurdish, and Arabian 
All these, however, paid homage to the ‘Abbisid Caliph at 
Baghdad, until the Fatimide dynasty with an ‘Alid Caliph 
arose in North-West Africa, took Egypt, and struggled with 
the ‘Abbasid Caliphate for the possession of Syria and other 
countries Presently the Fdtimide dynasty was oveitaken by 
the same fate as had befallen the ‘Abbisid, and grew decrepit 
It was, however, cut off before the other through the Ayyiibid 
Saladdin, who restoicd Egypt to ‘Abbdsid suzerainty. 

The ‘Abbasid dynasty was, it is true, in a state of extreme 
weakness at the time, its provinces of Syiia, ‘Iiik, Fars, and 
Transoxania having been seized by the Seljiiks for a time, 
after w'hich they were partitioned between the Atdbeks, as 
has been seen 

When, Iherefoie, the sixth century closed, the ‘Abbasid empire 
was weak and divided, especially in the east, wdieie it was 
distracted between the Seljiik captains and their mamluks, the 
most important of them being the Khwanzmfs in Khorasan 
and Tuikestan The Caliphate was at its last stage of weakness 
and decrepitude and near dissolution It was only maintained 
in existence by the provincial luleis, who desired its aid in 
the maintenance of their own authority , the wide domain of 
the Caliphs was then struggled for by three nations, who had 
as it weie divided the whole between them the Seljucid Turks 
and their captains in the east , the Ayyiibid Kurds in Egypt 
and Syiia, and the Berbeis in Noith-West Africa and Spain, 
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where they had the name Al-Mohades. The Arabian dynasty 
had finally been extinguished, with the exception of some trivial 
principalities that remained in Yemen and other parts of 
Arabia These dynasties, though of diflFereiit race and principles, 
all agreed in paying homage to the weak and decrepit Caliphate 
of Baghdad, .while they weie all striving for the inasteiship in 
the Islamic world 

When the enemies of Islam that surrounded it saw its weak- 
ness and how it was divided, the> determined to take vengeance, 
and attacked it from north, west, and east, each enemy ho[)ing 
to deal It a deathblow Georgians, Armenians, and Alani 
attacked it from the north, anxious to pillage and plunder, at 
times invading in tens of thousands, and sweeping over Azer- 
baijan and the neighbouring country, and aftei slaying and 
spoiling, bringing home captives and spoils, the Moslem captives 
at times being seveial thousands in number,^ dealing with the 
Moslems as the Arabs had dealt with them at the beginning of 
their empire, only these raidois were unable to make any 
permanent conquests in Islamic territoiy 

From the west the Islamic empire was invaded by the 
Frankish Crusadeis, anxious to conquer and united to ovei throw 
the empire of Islam on leligious grounds, owing to its con- 
taining the Holy Sepulchre Thej conquered Palestine and 
part of Syria, and for a time obtained possession of Jerusalem 
Had they remained united they might have got much further , 
but they were divided, and being assailed by the biave, skilful, 
and astute Saladdin were deprived by him of what they had 
taken, and driven out of Jerusalem in the year 583, after which 
they had no firm footing in the Islamic empire 

From the east it was assailed by the Tartars or Mongols 
m their various tribes and clans They had still the Bedouin / 
hardifiood and strength of frame, and had the advantage of an 
energetic leader, the famous Jcnghiz Khan, who brought them 
from Central Asia against the civilized world at the beginning 
of the seventh century. The Moslems had no one like Saladdin 

^ Athir, xij 128. 
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on their side, so Jenghiz Khan was able to subjugate the Islamic 
empire from the extreme east to the frontier of ‘Irik, besides 
making such conquests in India and China that his empire 
attained a suiface of 400^000 square miles. 

§ 64. The Mongols. 

^ These were a Tartar tribe whose home was round Lake 
Baikal in South Sibciia, and whose ancient history is obscuie, 
because they only came to the front at the time we have 
mentioned under Jenghiz Khan, before his time they were 
like other nomad tubes, living by raids, plunder, and the chase, 
which last pursuit they carried on in countries that were at 
a distance fiom the civilized world, which received neither 
benefit noi injury fiom them Tliey had no national importance 
till the time of Jenghiz Khan, since till then they consisted of 
no more than 40,000 tents, or, if we reckon ten persons to a tent, 
400,000 persons Jenghiz Khan with this small number invaded 
the civilized countries which suiioundcd his, and in a little moic 
than ten years became master of them, just as the Bedouin 
Arabs at the commencement of Islam, coming out of the 
Arabian peninsula, conquered the Pcisian and Byzantine 
empires in about the same space of time , in both cases it 
was a victoiy won by the deseit over the town, for at the time 
of Jenghiz Khan the Moslems had adopted the town life and 
got sunk in luxuiy, besides being divided against each other, 
as was the case with the Feisians and Byzantines at the 
commencement of the cmpiic of Islam History lepeats itself 
The father of Jenghiz Khan was a governor of thirteen 
Mongol tribes under the suzerainty of the great Khan of the 
Mongols, in virtue of mutual contiacts. Jenghiz was born in 
the year 548, and was called in his youth Tamuchin, When 
he was 14 years of age his father died, and the tribal 
chieftains, despising Tamuchin, revolted from him, each of them 
seeking the headship for himself Tamuchin, however, being 
from his early youth extremely energetic, rallied his followers, 
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fought with the rebels^ and defeated them , this was his first 
battle, and won him general respect Nevertheless, he thought 
proper to invoke the aid of the Great Khan, who granted it, 
tieated him honourably, and gave him not only the headship 
which his father had enjoyed, but also one of his daughters 
Tamuchin had passed his early yeais on horseback, had 
learned archery and swordsinanship, and all blanches of horse- 
manship He was hardy, brave, patient of fatigue, hunger, 
thirst, cold, and pain , he accustomed his followers to similar 
piivations, and they all foimed a united body of auxiliaries, 
absolutely obedient to his will. 

When Tamuchin rose high in favour with the Khan the envy 
of members of his family and others was roused, some of these 
being grandees, against whom Tamuchin had nritatcd the 
Khan , when the Khan gave them signs of his displeasure these 
persons in resentment laised a levolt and fought a battle with 
him, in which he was defeated He theieupon summoned 
Tamuchin to his assistance, who succeeded in icstoring him to 
his throne, when he cruelly punished his enemies , seventy of 
them were thrown alive into boiling water 

Tamuchin after this engaged in a series of wars, in which he 
was regularly successful, and attached his captains yet more 
firmly to himself A vast assembly met to congratulate him on 
a plain on the banks of the Selenga, where he stood up, and 
being a good speaker, made an oration He then sat down on 
a rug of black felt, which had been put on the ground for him, 
and this lug remains with them as a sacied relic Then some 
pious and influential persons rose and said, “ Whatever powder 
thou hast acquned is from God , He shall lake thee by the hand 
and strengthen thy loins , whereas if thou do wrong in thy 
government thou shalt become like this black felt, and thy 
people* shall discard thee like a date-stone This speech gives 
an illustration of Bedouin freedom similar to that exercised by 
the Arabs towards their Caliphs and princes at the commence- 
ment of Islam Then there came forward seven chieftains who 
respectfully raised him up from the rug, and going in front of 
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him, set him on the throne and proclaimed him king of the 
Mongols Among those present was an old man, believed to 
be noble and of sacred character, who came forward with no 
clothing on him and said, My brethren, I have seen in my 
dream as it were the Lord of Heaven, surrounded by the spirits, 
and He began to judge the people of the earth, and decided that 
the whole world should belong to our master and that he should 
be called Je nghiz , Khan, i e the universal ruler” Then turning 
to Tamuchin he said, “ I obey thee, O king from this day thou 
shalt be called Jenghiz Khan, by God*s command ” And after 
that tini<5 he was called by no other name 

When he had sufficiently established his dynasty and trained 
his army he determined to conquer the woild, and went first 
eastwards towards China, whose Emperor exacted a poll-tax 
from the Mongols, paid annually When Jenghiz Khan had 
become powerful, he refused payment, which was equivalent to 
a declaration of wai , he pioceeded to invade China with his 
aimy, and made a bieach in its Great Wall, and penetiated far 
within, slaying and spoiling Now the Chinese of those days 
had anticipated a number of militaiy inventions, and made 
use of the Greek fire which the Greeks were in the habit of 
employing against their enemies They also discharged against 
the Mongols balls charged with gunpowder some time before 
the Westerns weie acquainted wath their use Still, these 
expedients by no means hindered the advance of the Mongol 
tribes, and Jenghiz Khan continued his invasion till he entered 
the Chinese capital, Peking, and the whole northern region 
This success only increased his lust for conquest, and with his 
enormous army he turned westward to the empire of Islam. 

That empiie was at the time in the weak and decadent 
condition which has been described, being split up into 
a number of states, Kurdish, Turkish, and Peisian. ' The 
nearest of these states to the Mongol empire was that of 
Khwdrizm, a branch of the Seljiik empire , its prince was at 
that time ‘Ala*u*l-din Khwanzmshah, whose power towards the 
latter period of his life had spread over most of Trdk ‘Ajamf, 
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Sijistaii, Kirmdn, Tabaiistan, Jurjan, the mountain country, 
Khorasan, Fars, Transoxania, and part of Afghanistan and 
India. The city of Khwarizm was the capital of the empire, 
whence the prince was called Khwarizmshah Jenghiz Khan 
advanced against the west with an army of about 700,000 
fighting men, seized Turkestan and the region beyond, and 
pressed forward, massacring and plundeiing 111 a gruesome way. 

His motive foi committing these excesses was that when he 
had brought his army to Turkestan he sent certain Turkish 
traders, bearing gold, to Samarcand and Bokhara, countries in 
Turkestan or Transoxania, with instructions to purchase wearing 
apparel They arrived at a Turkish city called Atrar, on the 
frontier of Turkestan, which adjoined the territoiy of Jenghiz 
Khan and where Khwdnzmsh^h had a viceroy This person, 
on the arrival of the Tartar merchants, sent news to Khwarizm- 
shih, who sent back orders that they should be killed and their 
property seized and sent to him The viceroy accoidingly put 
them to death and sent their propeity, which was consideiable 
in amount, to his master, who distributed it among the 
merchants of Samaicand and Bokhara, taking the equivalent 
from them in goods His excuse for this conduct was that the 
Mongols had raided Kashgar, Balasaghun, and other places in 
Turkestan, and fought with his armies , for this reason he could" 
allow them no market 

Now when Khwdrizmshah murdered the emissaries of Jenghiz 
Khan, the latter was furiously angry, and collecting a vast foice 
invaded the Islamic empire, after sending the following message 
to KhwArizmshdh : “Ye slay my men and spoil their goods 
Make ready for war, for I am coming against you with a force 
which ye shall be unable to withstand ” 

Kbwdrizmshdh on reading this epistle slew the bringer of it, 
and ordered the beards of his escort to be shaved He then 
sent them back to Jenghiz Khan to inform him of the treat- 
ment that had been accorded his emissary and to bring him 
the following message from KhwirizmshAh • “ I am coming 
to thee, though thou wert in the remotest parts of the earth, 

19 
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to take vengeance, and to do unto thee even as I did unto 
thy servants/^ KhwArizmshah despised the Mongols just as 
Heraclius had despised the Arabs when their messages came 
to him at the commencement of Islam 

Jenghiz Khan thoroughly fulfilled his thieat. He brought 
his army into the Islamic teriitory, and commencing with 
Turkestan the Mongols subjugated it, marching westward 
They went from city to city, slaughtering, plundering, burning, 
demolishing, leaving in their rear nothing but heaps of rums, 
after a fashion unexampled in the history of mankind And 
the Mongol hordes acted very differently fiom the Arab hordes 
The latter spared the countries which they conquered, giving 
security and protection to the inhabitants and imitating their 
culture, and adding to it a cultuie of their own, whereas the 
Mongols had no idea save to slaughter and plunder like savage 
beasts There is no occasion to dilate in this place on the 
career of Jenghiz Khan ; it need only be said m general that 
he was able in his lifetime to found an empire of a size which 
had been attained by no conqueroi either befoie or aftei him, 
not excepting Alexander of Maccdon, Julius Csesar, Nadirshah, 
or Napoleon Bonaparte He founded an empire stretching 
from the Indian Ocean to the Black Sea, and comprising 
millions of Chinese, Tanguts, Afghans, Indians, Persians, Tuiks, 
and others. 

This mighty empire was founded by Jenghiz Khan, who 
could neither write nor read, which was also the case with 
most of his followers For legislation and administiation he 
had to lely on Moslems and subjects of Moslems who came 
within his jurisdiction, just as the Aiabs had at the commence- 
ment of Islam to rely for similar purposes on Persians, Greeks, 
and others Jenghiz Khan died in the year 624 at thq age 
of 76, after a reign of 22 years 

After his death his empire was partitioned between his sons 
after the custom of the Mongols at that time, on the theory 
that the empire being his it was to be divided between his 
descendants like the rest of his goods Itjva&Jh^efore split 
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into four, which four divisions were afterwards yet further 
subdivided Of these divisions we shall only mention such 
as were of importance 

The sons of Jenghiz Khan who inherited parts of his empire 
were four in number Ogotai, Tub, Juji, and Jagatai These 
four founded dynasties whose rulers boVe the title Khakan : — 

I. Ogotai • leigned in Zingaria, etc , 603-1043 

2 Tull, „ Mongolia, 654-750. 

3 Juji, „ Kipchak, etc., 621-907 

• 4 Jagatai, „ Transoxania, 624-760. 

The first dynasty had the greatest power, and its first 
monarch was Jenghiz Khan himself We are not further 
concerned with its history Of the second dynasty we are 
concerned with one bianch which became of importance in 
the history of Islam, viz, the branch to which belonged 
Hulagu son of Tuli son of Jenghiz Khan, who obtained 
some fiefs in his father’s kingdom, of which he made himself 
independent ruler, and took possession of Fars in 654 His 
dynasty there is known as the dynasty of the Ilkhans, or 
Mongols of Persia. He began by appropriating the relics of 
the empire of the Khwarizmshahs 111 Persia, and then ventured 
on an exploit which none of his predecessors had attempted. 
When settled on his thionc in Persia he attacked Baghdad 

§ 65 Hulagu and the Fall of Baghdad 

The cause of this was that the iivaliy between the Sunnis 
and Shfis in Baghdad broke out afiesh at the end of the 
‘Abbd^id dynasty, and not a year passed without the occurience 
of a battle between the two factions calling for the interference 
of the Government And since the Government was Sunni, the 
pressure ordinarily fell on the Shfites, who dwelt together in 
Karkh, having to endure peisecution Meanwhile the Govern- 
ment continued to entrust members of the faction with important 
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offices, even of an administrative character. The Caliph of 
Hulagu’s time, Al-Musta‘sim, appointed in 640 was a weak man, 
and took for his vizier a Shi'ite named Mu^ayyid al-din Ibn 
al-*Alkami, a crafty and astute individual One of the ordinary 
disputes taking place between the two factions, a son of the 
Cahph named Abii Bakr, who was a fanatical hater of the 
Shi‘ites, called in the aid of the commander of the forces (called 
the DawAdar), and ordered an attack to be made on the Shi‘ites , 
an assault was then made on Karkh, when many women were 
outraged. The Vizier Ibn al-‘Alkamf, indignant at this and 
unable to restrain his wrath, wrote privately to Hulagu, tempting 
him with the prize of Baghdad, and sent his brother to urge him 
to attack the metiopolis Hulagu accordingly brought a great 
army against Baghdad Musta‘bim, hearing of this, sent against 
Hulagu under the Dawadar such forces as remained in Baghdad, 
not exceeding 20,000 men The two armies met at two stages 
distance from Baghdad, and the army of the Caliph was defeated 
and dispersed. 

Hulagu then advanced till he encamped on the eastern bank 
of Baghdad, and sent one of his captains to encamp on the west 
bank opposite the CaliplVs palace. Musta^sim, having no idea 
of the schemes of Ibn al-‘Alkami, sent him to make an inquiry 
concerning teims of peace with Hulagu, and Ibn al-*Alkam{ 
brought his schemes to a head by replying that Hulagu meant 
to leave the Caliphate to Musta^sim and give his daughter to 
the Caliph’s son Abii Bakr, The Caliph thereupon went out 
to Hulagu with a number of his chief men , these were all 
bidden to remain in a tent The vizier then demanded that all 
the jurists and notables of Baghdad should be gathered there, 
and when they appeared Hulagu ordered them to be slain. 
They then let the soldiers loose in Baghdad, attacked the 
Caliph’s palace, and slew all the nobility to be found there, 
except infants, whom they took and placed with the other 
prisoners and captives For forty days Baghdad was pillaged, 
and then an amnesty was proclaimed. The year in which 
Hulagu took Baghdad was 656. The *Abbasid Caliph thus 
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departed from *Irdk through the machinations of the *AHd 
faction, as Mansur, Mahdi, and Rashid had feared, who for 
fear of such a catastrophe had overthrown theii viziers and 
commanders The ‘Abbasid Caliphate was not completely 
extinguished, as those members of the imperial family who 
escaped from Hulagu’s massacre migrated to Egypt, where they 
lived under the protection of the Mamluk Sultans 

After Hulagu had taken the capital of the Islamic world he 
aspired to conquer the regions beyond, and attacked Syria, which 
was under the protection of the Mamluk Sultans after the fall 
of the Ayyiibid dynasty They succeeded in repelling him, and 
he had to be satisfied with what was already in his grasp. His 
empire indeed extended from Syria to India , he left it to his 
children, but before a century had passed over it his dynasty 
terminated (654-750). It split into small principalities, which 
were in a disturbed and decayed condition till they were 
subdued by Timur Lenk 

66 Timur Lenk 

This great commander traced his descent to Jenghiz Khan, 
to whose family he belonged, though he was not a direct 
descendant His grandfather had been vizier to Jagatai, son 
of Jenghiz Khan. He was born in 736, and when he reached 
puberty he was set over certain districts in the Transoxanian 
empire of Jagatai Presently he was promoted to the vezirate, 
when he aspired to be king ; he therefore ousted his master 
Mahmiid, and marched against the world as Jenghiz Khan had 
done before. After a series of battles, in which much blood 
was spilt, he conquered Pars, and before seven years were 
out hp conquered Khorasan and Jurjan, Mazenndan, Sijistan, 
Afghanistan, Pars, Adherbaijan, and Kurdistan. He then came 
to TrAk and took Baghdad fiom the Jilaris, who had obtained 
possession of it after Hulagu He next directed his forces east- 
wards towards India, raided Cashmir and Dehli, and afterwards 
turned westward to raid Asia Minor, which was under the 
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Osmanlis, whose Sultan at the time was Bayazid. Timur Lenk 
pursued his career of conquest as far as Ancyra, and in a battle 
with Bayazid took the latter prisoner in the year 804. He also 
conquered the rest of the Nearer East as far as the frontiers of 
Syria, and received the homage of the Egyptian Sultan. He 
then turned towaids China, but died on the way in the year 
807, before his empire had been organized, which fell to pieces, 
the countries falling back into the possession of their former 
sovereigns. His incursion was therefore without permanent 
effect. In Tiansoxania, however, the Timund dynasty lasted 
till 906. With the death of Timur Lenk the Mongolian period 
closes, and theiewith closes the first period of Islamic history 

§ 67 Second Period. 

From the rise of the Ottoman Empire^ %vhich still continues 

We have seen that the Mongols founded no permanent 
dynasty on Islamic territory, and had no influence on Islamic 
civilization , their only connexion with Islamic civilization was 
that when the Islamic Empire was in its last stage of 
weakness and decline, owing to the incursions of Franks, 
Georgians, Armenians, and Alani, they, the Mongols, came 
and weakened it still further, and lemoved the last relics of 
the ‘Abbasid Caliphate in Baghdad They then went home, 
leaving the Islamic Empire tn articulo mortis^ being all 
dispersed, without any living dynasty capable of combining 
the elements. This task, hoMevei, was accomplished by the 
Ottoman dynasty in the second Turkish period, and the 
dynasty of the Shahs of Persia in the second Persian period, 
and these empires compose the second period in the faistor)'’ 
of Islam 

When, in the beginning of the ninth century of Islam, the 
Tartars went home, Egypt was in the possession of the Mamliik 
Sultans, several of whom struggled for power and fought for 
profit Of Syria, part was in the hands of the Egyptian 
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Sultans, while part was still in the hands of descendants of 
the Ayyiibid Sultans ; indeed, almost each city was under an 
independent ruler For ‘Irak, Pars, and Mesopotamia there 
was a struggle going on between Ilkhans, Jilans, Muzaffans, 
Karakoyounlus, Litmuris, and others , whereas Transoxania 
and Afghanistan were under the Timm id Mongols Asia 
Minor was the object of struggles between the Osmanlis and 
the relics of the Seljuks , for the rest of the Nearer East the 
lemnants of the Tartars and the icinnants of the Atabeks 
disputed.. North Africa was divided between the MArhiis and 
the Haftis Of Moslem power in Spain nothing remained 
save the Nasrid dynasty in Granada The Aiabian peninsula 
was under a number of small principalities always at wai 
with and raiding one another. Weak and disordered as all 
these dynasties weie, they were united under a Caliph yet 
weaker than themselves, viz the repiesentative of the ‘Abbasids 
in Egypt 

Such was the disorder and decrepitude of the Islamic 
world at the time of the Ottoman conquest , and, indeed, the 
Ottoman dynasty came when it was needed The Ottomans 
took Constantinople, which the Moslems aftei repeated efforts 
had despaiied of taking , they fought with the mightiest princes 
of Europe, and pursued them into the Magyar country, besieged 
Vienna, and exacted poll-tax from the Aichdukc Ferdinand 
They swept the Mediterranean as far as the coasts of Spam, and 
Europe trembled ^at then name They conquered the East as 
far as ‘Irak, then turned to the sonth-w^est and conqueied Syrfa 
and Egypt, where the representative of the ‘Abbasids lived, who, 
as we have seen, resigned the Caliphate in favour of the Ottoman 
Sultan In the time of Sultan Sulaiman (926-974) their empire 
extended from Buda-Pest on the Danube to Assouan on the 
Nile, and from the Euphrates in the east to the Straits of 
Gibraltar on the west , all western Islam was gathered, and 
still is gathered, under the wang of the Ottoman dynasty 
And the union of the Caliphate and the Sultanate in the 
person of its head is the cause of its persisting longer than 
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all eailier Islamic dynasties, for even the ‘Abbisids, who 
reigned so long, so far as actual power went, became a mere 
name after the third century from the commencement of 
their dynasty. 

On the other hand, the Safawis arose in Pars and Meso- 
potamia and founded a great Shihte dynasty, which united all 
the countries in which Shi‘i doctrine prevailed, and presently 
their dynasty gave way to that of the Kdjars, which still 
exists. The Islamic world, then, in its second (and present) 
period is ruled by two great Mohammedan dynasties, the 
Sunni Ottomans in the north and west and the Shfi K4jir 
Shahs in the east. And we are not in this work concerned 
with the policy of these powers. 
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Arabian Peninsula in ninth century of 
Iblani, 295 

Arabian Period (first), i 
Arabian Period (second), 262, 267 
Arabian principalities, 262 
Arabs — 
virtues of, 23-35 
pnv lieges of, under Islam, 29 
^ union of, 30, 3J 

Persian and Syrian, religion of, 30 
expansion of, 31, 33 
change in feeling of, 33 
classes of, in Islam, 33-36 
spread of, over world, 41-43 
conquer Egypt, Persia, Africa, etc , 43 
growth of population, 43 
expansion of, by conquest, 44 , by 
migration, 45-48 

chauvinism of, 69, 70 , in ‘Abbasid age, 
181-185 

supiemacy of, over Moslems, 69 
intelligence of, 70 
non-Arab Moslems, clients of, 70 
politics sole concern of, 70 


Arabs — 

fancied qualities of, 73 
home patriotism of, 75. 
growth of town life among, 76, 77 
emplo)ed in Persian bureaux, 162 
decline of power of, 184 
robbed of Caliphate, 186 
attacked by Shu'ubis, 186- 188 
mixed blood of, 214 
conquer Turkish territory, 216 
adopt Islam, 247 
aid rebels against 'Abbasids, 262 
establish principalities m Mesopotamia 
and Syria, 262 

influence of, revived by Uroayyads in 
Spam and Fatimides 111 Eg>pt« 267 
Aibela, Bektijini dynasty of, 245 
Ardaslnr-khurah, 93 
Al-‘Arish, 32 
Armenia — 

Shahs of, 245 
Kurds in, 246 

Armenians attack Islamic Empne, 285 
Arzan, 247 

Asad al'daulah Salih Ibn Mirdds, 263 
Asad al-din Shirgiih, 282 
Asadiyyah, 222 
As 4 wifa/if 21 
Al“A‘sha, 25 
Ashlar, 45 
Ibn al-Ash*ath, 116 
Ashrusnah, 218 
AI-‘As Ibn Hisham, 15 
Al-Ashtar al-Nakha‘f, 65, 66 
poisoned, 85 

‘Ashiira, commemoration of, restoied by 
Buyids, 275 
Asia Minor — 
remained Seljucid, 245 
dynasties of, 246 
destroyed by Osroanlis, 2(j.6 
raided by Timur Lenk, 293 
disputed by Osmanlis and Seljiiks, 295 
Assouan, 295 
Al-Aswad al-‘Ansf, 25. 
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Al-Aswad al-Du*ah, 40 
Atabeks — 

meaning of word, 245 
got possession of Seljucid Empire, 245 
made provincial governors, 282 
dispute with Tartars possession or 
Nearer East, 295 
Atamish, 231 
Ibn Alhir, 129, 217 
Atlantic Ocean, 44, 231 
Ibn al'Atthal, 84 
Aus, 18, 43 
Avunculatei 6-8 

Ayyiibid dynasty founded by Saladdin, 2S3 

Ayydbid Kurds, 284 

Ayyuljids ousted by Mamliiks, 247 

Azd, 45, 64 

Azdites, 12, 79 

Azerbaijan, 285 

Al-Azhar, 278 

AI-'Aziz bi amnllali, 46, 47, 167 
encourages legal studies, 278 
establishes libraries, 279 
promotes Turks and I )aileiiiites, 280 

Baalbek, contract with people of, 122 
Baidak al-Khuiram{, 219 
Badr, 19 
battle of, 34, 59 
Badr— 

client of ‘Abd-al-Rahman Ibn 
Mu^'iwlyah, 160 
helps *Abd al-Rahman, 268 
banished, 269 

Badr, slave of Mu‘tadid, 227 
Badris, 34 
Baghdad — 

Mansut builds cupola at, 81. 
founded by Mansur, 164 
attacked by Tartars, 175 
second city built, 184 
disturbance in, 191 
taken by Ma*mun, 206 
Turks in, 218 


Baghdad — 

stormed by Tartars, 259, 283. 
factions in, 291 
pillaged by Ilulagu, 292 
taken by Timur Lenk, 293* 

Bahdal, 66 
Bahilah, 73 
Bahra, 45 
Bahrain, 5, 47, 

Bah ram Ibn Yezdejird, 162 
Bajilah, 45, 79, 

Bajkam, 228 
Abu’bBakhtari, 198 
Bakhtishu* Ibn Gabriel, 177 
Ibn Bakkar, 200 
Abii Bakr, 14. 
services to Islam, 36 
captive Christians, 53 
first client of, 55 
Abu Bakr son of Musta'sim, 292 
Abii Bakr al-Jurjani, 235 
Abii Bakr Mohammed Ibn Mohammed 
Ihnal-WalidallFihii, 125 
Abii Bakr al-Shdsi, 128 
Bakr Ibn Wd‘il, 45 
Abii Bakrah, 1 1 
Balasaghun, 222, 289 
Balka, 146 
Balkh, 164. 

Banii — 

^Abbas, 4 

Abd Mandf, 3, 4, 58 

Abi Tdlib, 4 

•Amir, 25 

Asad, 6, 54 

llabibah, 121 

Hamiid, 273 

Hdrith Ibn Ka‘b, 22 

lUshim, 3, 4, 9, 16, 19 

Hildl Ibn ‘Amir, 40, 46, 47 

Makhziim, 3, 53 

Nasr, 274 

Naufal, S3 

Kayydn, 22 

Sa'd, 26 
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Banu — 

Shamah, aoS 
Sulaim, 46, 47, 1 17. 

Umayyah, 3, 4, 

Ziy&d, 26 
Baikah, 47 
Barmnk, 164, 195 
Karmecicles^ 
clients of Rashid, 19 
family of, 164 
become viziers, 190-194 
ovei throw of, 195-203 
Bartazina, 215 
Bashi-Bazoiiks, 222 
Basrah — 

* cousins’ at, ll. 
aliens in, 21 

*UbaidaIlah, governor of, 26 
people follow ‘Abdallah, 40 
tribe patriotism of people of, 64 
recitation matches at, 75 
Kufah and, war between, 79, 80 
Basshar Ibn Burd, 188 
3, 4 

Bayazid, 294 

Bedouin chief, behaviour of, 23 
Bedouins — 
agricuUiual, i 
cattle-iearers, 2 
camebieareis, 2 
patriotism of, 2, 3, 4 
diMsions of, 2 
boasting matches of, 4, 75 
tribes of Kahtamtes, 4, 5, 7, 9, 20. 
tribes of ‘Adnanites, 4, 5, 9, 20 
Bektijini dynasty, 245 
Berbers — 

pay poll-tax in children, 49 
as clients, 114 
as mothers of Caliphs, 213 
help ‘Alids, 279 
revolt against Umayyads, 280 
spiead Islam m Africa, 280 
under Ilakim, 281, 
rivalry with Turks, 281 


Berbers — 

in North-West Africa and Spam, 284 
Bilal Ibn Abi Burdah, 117 
Bilal Ibn Rabah, 55 
Bilbais, 46 
Birddh, 54. 

Black Sea, 271, 290 
Bohemians, 271 
Bokhara, 98, 216, 289. 

Bridge, the battle of, 30 
Brigands, 237, 238. 

Buda-Pest, 295 

Bugha al-Sharabi, 225 « 

Abd Bujair, 118 
Buraiiah, 17 
Burgundians, 14. 

Bund dynasty, 245 
Burjis, 283 

Burjuwan as intermediary, 167, 228, 281. 
Busr Ibn Artat, 108. 

‘ Butcheis,* 69 ; «/, Sayyabites 
Buthainab, 17 
Buwaib, day of, 30 
Bdyah, 240 
sons of, 241. 

Buyids — 
pedigiee of, 240 
control Caliphate, 241 
restore prestige of Shi‘ah, 241. 
weaken influence of Turks, 241. 
control Baghdad, 275 
fanatical adherents of *Ali, 27S 
Buzurgmihr, 203 

Byzantine Emperor, sovereignty of, over 
Syrian Christians, 133 
Byzantine Empire, 24. 

Byzantines — 
as fighters, 30 

Umayyads sent against, 59 • 

dread of, 132, 133. 
demolish mosques, 171. 


Caesars, 187 
Cairo, 127. 
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Cairo — 

built by Jauhar, 228 
Caliphate— 
religious office of, 36 
seat of, at Medinah, 77 
rival candidates for, 78 
made hereditary m house of Mu‘awiyah, 
82 

fell to Marwanides, 87 
four claimants to, 87 
and Prophetic office, 103-105 
transferied to ‘Abbasids, 143-146, 149 
right to, J45 

struggle'bctween *Alids and ‘Abbasids 
fui, 148 

Baghdad becomes metropolis of, 164 
controlled by Biivids, 241 
necessary for absolute despoti-jm, 251 
importance of, to Islamic Empire, 251 
exaltation of, 251 
exaggeiated ideas of, 252 
homage of viceroys to, 257 
never vacant, 257 
suspended, 239 

originally confined toKuraish tube, 260 
aspirants to, invent Kuraish pedigrees, 
261 

and Seljuks, 261 
transferred to Ottomans, 283 
weakness of, 284 
Caliphs — 

Pious, policy of, 36 

declared vicegerents of God, 103 

obedience to, 105. 

charged with heresy, 107 

sons of slave women, 213 

dominated by Turks, 222 

sovereignty of, 253 

division of duties of, 253 

deputies of, 253 

respect of, for jurists, 256 

respect of, for religious feelings, 256 

display piety, 256. 

receive homage of independent princes, 

257. 


Caliphs— 

treatment of, by Turkish guards, 258. 
threaten to leave Baghdad, 258. 
mode of conciliating people, 258. 
receive homage from Indian potentates, 
260 
Camel — 
battle of the, 34 
result of, 79 

Captives, law concerning, 50 
Cana, Seljuks in, 246. 

Carmathians, 262 
Cashmir, 293 
China, 215 

invaded by Jenghiz Khan, 288, 294. 
Chinese— 

fight with Turks, 216 
subjects of Jenghiz, 290 
Chivalry, 27 
Christian — 
clients, 20 
prisoners, 51 
Christians — 
dinen from Najran, 29 
treatment of, 120, 136, 137 
employed 111 offices over Moslems, 

137 

l:)ehaviour of, in Umayyad times, X37. 
oppressed by viceroys, 138 
at head of War Office, 167. 
as viziers in Falimide Empire, 167 
persecution of, 170, 172 
mutual jealousies of, 174-176 
Arab, fight on Moslem side, 30, 31 
Syrian, persecution of, 132, 133. 
protected by Byzantines, 134 
reason for Omar’s severity to, 135 
Chiistmas, 178 
Circassians, 271. 

Cities — 

chauvinism of, 78-81 

home patriotism of, 79. 

population of, in Umayyad times, 79. 

war between, 80. 

bonds of union between, 80 
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Clan-feeling — 
basis ofi 9. 
results of, 9-1 1 

Clients m pie- Islamic times— 
position of, 15 
kinds of, 16-18 

Chiistian, Jew, and Magiin, 19 
in Islamic times must be Moslems, 19 
uteiine, 19 

rules affecting, 19, 20 
influence of, 20 
Clients in Islam — 
importance of, 52 
debt of Islam to, 53 
eminent men descended fiom, 54 
excluded from exalted stations, 56 
non- Arab Moslems legaidtd as, 70 
disabilities of, in Umay\acl tunes, 71 
pioposed massacre of, 72 
tieatmenl of, in Umayyad times, 113, 114 
great increase in numbers of, 113 
occupations of, 1 13 
degices of, 114 
nationality of, H4 

resentment of, against Aiabs, 114 116 
conciliated by Caliphs, 115, li6 
mainages between Aiab women and, 
ri6“ii9 

consent of patron nccessji) to marriage 

of, 1 19 

* Peifaian employment of, 164 
influence of, 166 

Confederations between Aiabsand Jews, 9 
Confrateinity, it 

Constantinople, 122, 123, 133, 171 
Copts— 

at Medinah, 103 
kindly treatment of, 120 
hated Byzantine Chmch, 133 
and poll-tax, 136 
rum of, 138, 

Cordova, 273 
‘ Cousins,’ clan of, ii 
Covenant, people of — 

oppiessed by Umayyads, 135. 


Coxenant, people of— 
employed in accounts, 137, 167, 168 
detested by Atoslems after Crusades, 

172, 173 

Crusaders — 

driven back by Saladdm, 247 
attack Islam, 285 
Crusades, 172. 
sei ions aspect of, 282 

Uaba, S4 
dfiH II 
Daileraites — 

chambeilains of Pious Cahphs, 55, 
clients, U4 

obtain possession of Baghdad, 222 
pedigree of, 240 
Dalmatians, 271 
Damascus — 

Moslem aimy at, 76 
dispute with Kiifah, 78 
sides with Mu*awiyah, 78 
Piophet s pulpit iransfeued lo, 81 
‘Abd al- Malik leaves, 109 
treaty given to people of, 122 
Blind dynasty at, 243 
Danube, 271, 295 
Dawiid Ibn Khalid Ibn Dinar, 1 14 
Dehh, 293 
Dhakwan, lo 

Abii Pharr al-Ohifan, couiage of, 245 
Dhimrnaht 1 19 
Dhuhl, 45 

Dhu’l-Jaddain Ibn ‘Abdallah Ibn 
llammam, 22 
Dhu’l-KulaS 14 
I Dhu*l-Nun dynasty, 273 
I DPbil Ibn *AIi, 195. 

Dihkans, 54, 161. 

’ Dinawr, 246 
I (Ibn) Dirham al-Ja‘d, 179. 

I Diyab clans, 47 

I Diyar Bakr, burial certificate in, 175 
Kurds at, 246, 247. 
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Abu Dulaf al-*IjU founder of Dulafi 
dynasty, 263 

DuIafi dynasty in Kurdistan, 263 
Abu Dulamah, 54 

Egypt— 

settlers in Arabia from, 20 

*Amr Ibn al-*As gets leave to conquer 

Egypt, 31, 32 

Arabs migrate to, 45 
tribe of Kais in, 47 
pays lax la slaves, 49 
given m ftef to 'Amr, 61 
Kais and Kalb factions in, 67 
became Arabic, 74 
army of, 76 

terms of capitulation in, 132 
Fatimide rule in, 170 
conquered by Jauhar, 228 
Tulunid d) nasty in, 242 
Kurdish vicero3s in, 247 
independent principalities in, 257 
conquered by ‘AlicK, 266 
rescued horn Fatimides by Saladdin, 
266 

‘Abbasid suzerainty over, restored, 
266 

nationalities in, 267 
condition of ‘ Alids m, 276 
invaded by Mu‘jzz, 277 
captured by Jauhar, 277 
governed by Saladdin, 283 
taken by Sultan Selim, 283, 295 
Elbe, 27 1 

Embalmcrs, v SudaiHtes 
Emesa, 76, 84 
Emigrants, 34, 35 
Emir aNimiara, 227 
Epigoni — 

meaning of word, 17, 35 
muidered, 103 
Epiphany — 

Caliph distributes largesses at, 178 
Equahtarians, 187 


Eunuchs — 

importance of, 224, 225 
dislike of, 226 
Euphrates, 65, 76, 295. 

Al-Fadl Ibn al-Rabi*— 
fails to obtain vezirate, 184 
tries to injure Ja‘far, 198 
Vi/ier after fell of Barmecides, 205. 
Al-Fadl Ibn Sahl al-Sarkhasi, tutor of 
Ma’mun, 203 

induces people of Khorasan to help 
Ma’miin, 185 
dominates Ma’mun, 206 
intrigues of, 207. 
advice to Ma^miin, 258 
A 1 Eadl Ibn Yahyd- 
bitth of, 190* 

governor of Khorasan, 193, 197. 
imptisoned, 202 

Fahd Ibn Ibrahim, secretary to Burjwan, 
167-170 

Fairiiz the Dailemite, 21 
Fairiiz, client in *lrak, I16 
Fakhidh^ 3, 4 
Farad is, 224 

Abu’l-Faraj, author of Aghani, 139 
Farazdak, 75 
Farghanah, 216, 218 
Farghamans — 
clients, 114 
corps of, 186 
Fars — 

assigned to Mughirah, 61 
Kais and Kalb factions in, 67 
treaties with, 122 
*Ahd emissaries in, 148 
fighting against Umayyads in, 149 
Al-Hasan governor of, 206 
Persian dynasty in, 240 
provinces of, bestowed on Imad al- 
daulali, 241 
Shfhsm m, 243 
Salghari dynasty of, 245 
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Fars — 

under ‘Ald’u’l din Khwanzmshnh, 289 
conquered by Timur Lenk, 294 
Fmilaki 4. 

Fatimah — 

marriage with ‘All, 39 
right of descendants to Caliphate, 145 
Fatimides called after, 274 
Fatimide dynasty m Egypt, 243 
periods of, 279-283 
Fatimide law of inheritance, 279 
Fatimides — 
rivals of, m Islam, 243 
receive homage of Marwan’a successor in 
Diyat Bekr, 247 

receive allegiance of Moslem countries, 
259 

supported by Arabs and Berbers, 266 
unable to restore Arabic element 
peinianently, 266 
form series of ten Caliphs, 277 
lose Egjpt, 277 
policy of, 278 
propagate Sbi‘ism, 278 
suppoited by Berbers, 280. 

Fazarah, 29. 

Ferdinand, Archduke, 295 
Feridun Bey, 122 
Fijar war, 14, 58, 

Fines in ‘Abbdsid Period, varieties and 
amounts of, 233-235 
France, 271 
Franks — 

kidnapped Moslems sold to, 172 
take Gianada and drive Moslems from 
Spam, 274. 

Fudul, 9 

Ibn al-Furdt vizier, 220 
fines gathered by, 233-235 
Fustdt— 

originally a fort, 42 
no Kaisues to settle in, 46 
site of, 76, 


Gabriel son of Bakhtisbd^ 21a 
Galhciaiis, 14 
Ganges, 44 
Gascons, 14 

Genealogies, confusion of, after Islam, 2ix. 
Georgians, 271, 285 
Germans, 271. 

Germany, 271 
Ghassan— 
king of, 28 
tnbe of, 45. 

Ghatafdn, 45 
Ghaznevj, 242 

Ghaznevid dynasty, 242 * 

Ghazwan, Mount, 47 
AbGhifdri Abu Dharr, 245 
Ghurdbis, 224. 

Gibialtar, Straits of, 295. 

Goods, spoliation of, 235-237 
Government— 
in pre-Islamic tunes, 22, 23 
under Pious Caliphs, 28-56 
in Umayyad Period, 57, 

Granada — 

Ziri dynasty in, 273 
taken by Franks, 274. 

Nasnd dynasty in, 295 
Great Khan, 287 
Greek fire, use of, 288 
Greeks, 31 
as clients, 55, 114 
most intelligent nation, 69. 
treaty with, 122 


Habbdbah, 139. 

Ibn al-Habhab, 46, 

Hadanmak^ 21. 

Hddi— 

viceroy of, demolishes churches m 
Egypt, 170. 

cancePs Rashidas succession, 191 
imprisons Yahyd, 192 
dies, 192 

behaviour to mother, 229, 230. 
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H 4 (iz, 168. 

Abii Hafsah, 54. 

Hafsfs, 295. 

Hagar» 120, 184 
Hajin^ 73, 21 1. 

Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf — 
builds green cupola, 81 
contempt for religion, 102 
exalts office of Caliph, 103 
rums ‘Irak, 106, 107 
excesses ascribed to, 109 
makes use of torture, 112 
executes Fairuz, 116 
Al-Hakam— 

and people of the Covenant, 174 
Malik's legal system adopted by, 269 
formed standing army m Spam, 271 
Hakani al-Wadi, 53 
Hakim bi-amrillah— 
power of Christian secretary of, 167 
severe treatment of Chiislians, 170 
destroys churches, 172 
establibhes libiancs, 279 
Ilalab, 263 
Hamadhan, 246 
Hamdan, 4, 41; 

Ilamdani dynasty, 263 

Hamdanids, 263 

Hamid Ibn ‘Abbas, 234 

Hammad, 54 

Ilammad Ibn Samah, 113 

Ilammdm A‘yan, 148 

Hanimaz Ibn Zaid Ibn Ayyub, 162 

Hamzah, 58 

Ilani*, 111 

Hanifah, 45 

Abii Hanifah, jiuisconsult, 152 
Hanralah, 24 
Harash, 213. 

Al-llarawi, 54. 

Harb Ibn Umayyah, 58 
Ibn Ilarmah, 11 
Harun Ibn Ahmad, 234 
Hariin al-Rashid— 
clients of, 19 


Hardn al-Rashid — > 

destroys overdue bonds, 92 
discussions with Bishop Timotheus, 
168 

persecutes Christians, 169. 
parties at Court of, 184. 
appointed Barmecides as viziers, 184. 
sets Ya‘kub free, 190 
education of, 191 
becomes Caliph, 192 
impusons Yahya, 198 
treatment of Ja‘far by, 198-203 
orders slaughter of Barmecides, 203. 
assigns succession to his sons, 204. 
death of, 205 
son of slave girl, 213-230 
flattery bestowed on, 252 
Al-IIasan Ibn ‘AH — 
advice to, 23 

concedes Caliphate to Mu'awiyah, 62, 

143 

family of, and oath of allegiance, 149. 
Al-IIasan Ibn ‘Ah', the de’af, 241 
AUHasan Ibn ‘AH, viziei of Muslansir, 
47 

Al-IIasan Ibn *AH ‘IsA, 234 
Hasan al-*Askan', 145 
Hasan son of Buyah, 24 1 
Abu’l-IIosan Ibn Bistam, 235. 

Al-ITasan Ibn Ham*, 188 

Al-1 lasan Ibn Ibrahim al-Khard’iti, 235, 

Al-IIasan al-Madara’i, 235 

Al-llasan Ibn Zaid, 263 

Abu Ilashim poisoned, 146, 147. 

Hashim Ibn ‘Abd Manaf, 22 
Ilashimites — 

branch of Banu *Abd Manaf, 58 
occupied with prophecy, 59 
powerful in Ilijaz and ‘Irak, 68 
favour Amin, 184. 

Hassan Ibn Thabit, 16 
Hauf, Eastern, 46 
Ilawazm, 4, 45 
Hazarsabi dynasty, 245. 

Hazm, 92. 
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Helpers — 

offer their lives for Prophet, 8 
name of people of Medinah, 34 
council of elect sovereign, 35, 36 
power of, 64 

Umayyads* attentions to, 92 
Heraclea, 169 
lleracliub, 290 
Hijaz — 

Omar’s description of, 30 
Ilashimites powerful in, 68 
support Ibn Zubair, 78 
sanctuaries of, 80 
Hijrah, 214 
Hims, 169 
Himyar, 4, 14 
Hirah, 162 

Hisham Ibn ‘Abd al-MaUk — 
favours tribe of Kais, 46, 68 
flattery of, 104 
abstinence of, 141 
poisons Abu Hashim, 146 
corpse of, maltreated, 156 
Hisham Ibn Al-Hakam, 272. 

Holy Sepulchre, 285 
llubairali, 93 
Ibn Ilubairah, 159 
Hiibairali Ibn Abi Wahb, 17 
Hud, 187 
1 1 lid d> nasty, 273 
Hiidaibiah, 34 

Hudaifah Ibn Badr al-Fazan, 20 
Abu Iludaifah Ibn ‘Utbah, 17 
Hudhail, 45, 64 
Iluffaz, S3 

Hujr Ibn ‘Adi, 103, 143 
Hulagu — 

takes Baghdad, 292 
Empire of, 293 
Humaid family of, 246 
I-lumaimah, 146 
Humran, 54 
Hunain, 39 

Hunain Ibn Ishak, 177 
Iluns, 271 


Husain — 

candidate for Caliphate, 78, 106 
stipend of, 88 
killed, 144, 145 

Al-Husain Ibn ‘Abdallah al-Jauhari, 233 

Al-Husain Ibn ‘All Ibn Nusair, 235 

Al-Husain Ibn Sa‘d, 235 

Husnuyah Ibn Husain al-Barzugani, 246 

Huwarah, 280 

Huyayy Ibn Akhlab, 118 

Ibrahim jnhbud of Hamid Ibn ‘Abbas, 234 
Ibrahim Ibn ‘ \bdallah raised revolt against 
Mansur, 15 1, 1S9 

Ibrahim Ibn al-Aghlab sets up principality 
in North Africa, 239 
Ibrahim Ibn Ahmad, 234 
Ibrahim the Imam — 
secures aid of Abii Muslim, 147 
sends Muslim to Khorasan, 148 
killed by Marwan, 149 
injunctions of, 153 
son of slave girl, 213 
Ibiahim Ibn al-Mahdi— 
expels Ziyad’s family from Kuraish, ii. 
treatment of clients, 165 
builds city on Tigris, 184 
dominated by Ya‘kub, 189 
makes Yahya tutor to Rashid, 191, 
proclaimed Caliph, 207 
watched by spies, 210 
son of slave-girl, 213 
wife of, 229 

Ibrahim of Mausil, 114. 

Ibrahim Ibn Mohammed al-Madara’i, 234 
Idris Ibn ‘Abdallah Ibn al- Hasan al- 
Muthanna — 

‘Alids swear allegiance to, 274. 
founds dynasty in Morocco, 274 
Idrisi dynasty, 274 
‘Ijl, 45 
Ikhna, 97 

Al-Ikshid Mohammed, 242 
Ikshidi dynasty, 242 
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Ilekid dynasty, 242 
Ilkhans, 291, 295 

‘Imad al-daulah (*Ali son of Buyah) 
receives Pars in fief, 241 
Imams, 1x8 
*lmdrah^ 3, 4 
Imru'ul’Kais, 24 
India— 

settlers from, in Arabia, 20 
kings of, 187 

*Abbasi(l influence reaches, 231 
Turkish dynasty in, 242 
power of Khwari/mshah in, 289 
Indian Ocean, 290 
Indians, 290 

Infants, slaughter of, 107-m 
Intermediary, office of, 281 
*Irak — 

settlers from, in Arabia, 20 

Arabs of, dislike Persnns, 30 

Omar urges Arabs to conquer, 31 

called garden of the Kiuaish, 49, 97 

factions in, 67 

becomes Arabic, 74 

armies of, on Euphrates, 76 

sides with Husain, 78 

Ibn Zubair s treatment of, 94 

treaties with, 122 

*Alid emissaries in, 148 

Abu’l-* Abbas proclaimed in, 149 

Al-Hasan governor of, 206 

Shi*ism in, 243 

Seljuks of, 244 

power of Khwaiizmshah in, 288 
struggles in, 295 
Tsa Ibn Musa, 158, 159 
*Isa Ibn Nestorius. vizier of A 1 - ‘Aziz, 167 
‘Isi Ibn Shahla, 176 
Isaac, 2X2* 

Ishak of Mausil, 2oo 
Abii Ishak, X74, 218. 

Ishmael, 120, 187, 212 
Islam — 

union of tribes under, 28 
Arabs mainstay of, 29 


Islam — 

patriotism maintained by, 33 
tribes who did most for propagation of, 
45 

influence of Umayyads on, 74 
propagation of, hindered by Umayyads, 
105 

three rival powers in, 243 
exerts civilizing influence on East, 247 
spread of, 247, 248 
extends to Mongolia, 248 
influence of, in North Africa, 248 
under Ottomans, 295 
two dynasties now in, 296 
Islamic Empire — 
decrepitude of, 284, 288, 295 
enemies and invaders of, 285 
conquered by Jenghiz Khan, 286, 290 
revived by Ottomans, 294 
Ismd'il son of Ja‘far al-Sadik, X45 
Isma*il Ibn Yahy«d, 20X 
Isma'ih (sect), 145, 278 
Hpahan, xox, 186 
Isiael the Christian, 167 
Istakhr, 17, 54, 161 
lyad, S, 31 . 


Jabir, 54. 

Jacobites, 176 
Abu’l Ja‘d, sons of, 180 
Ja‘far Ibn Uadi, 191 
Ja‘far al-Sadik, X45 
[aTar Ibn Yahya— 
vizier, 164 
character of, 193. 
influence over Rashid, X94 
enemies of, 196 
conduct of, 201 
fall and execution of, 202 
Jagatai, 29 1, 293 
Jahsh, 1x8 
Jaihdn, 220 
Janissaries, 172 
Jarijimah, 21 
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Ibn al-Jassas, 233 
Jauhar — 

conquers Egypt, 228 
builds Cairo, 228 
Jaxartes, v Jaihan 
Al-Jaz(rah, 80 
Jenghiz Kh*in~ 

brings Tartars from Central Asia, 285 
birth of, 286 

earns favour of Great Khan, 287 
invades C hma, 288 
fights Khwarizmshdh, 289 
invades Islamic Empire, 290 
extent of empire of, 290 
partition of empiie of, 290 
sons of, 291 
Jerusalem — 

Church of Resurrection at, destioycd, 
171 

taken from Crusaders, 247, 283 
taken by Ciusaders, 285 
Jews— 

confederates of Hanu Ilashim, 9 
ofYathrib, iS 
as allies or clients, 20 
driven from Medinah, 29 
treatment of, as prisoneis, 51 
treatment of, in Umayyad times, 120 , 
in ‘Abbasid times, 167 
Al-Jezirah, Zengi dynasty of, 245 
Jibilah Ibn al-Aiham, 281 
Jilan, 240 

Jilans lose Baghdad, 293 

struggle for possession of Mesopotamia, 

295 

Jordan, 140 

Jubair Ibn Yarbii*, 114 

Judean, 14 

JufF Ibn Yaltikin, 219 
Juji, son of Jenghiz Khan, 291 
Julius Caesar, 290 
Jumhiir dynasty, 273 
Junaid Ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman al Murrf 
manumits slaves on battlefield, 50 
yundy 76 


JunduS 17 

Jurjin, 240, 289, 293. 
Justinian, 216 


Ka‘b (tribe), 263 
Kabbah, 28 

stormed with engines, 81. 

Ibn Zubair takes refuge at, 94 
fighting forbidden in, 102 
Amin and JaTar in, 196 
Kabllak^ 3, 4 

Kddisiyyah, battle of, 34, 65* 

Kafur al-Ikhshidi, 228 
Kahtabah, 166 
Kahtan— 

boasting matches between Nizdr and, 4 
parties of Nizdr and, 67 
Kahtanite tribes, 9, 20, 45 
Al-Kd’im, 280 
Kainukd.', 9, 20 
Kairawdn, 77 
Kais, ^Adndnite tribe, 4 
help Hishdni to Caliphate, 46, 68 
support Ibn Zubair, 67 
Kais *Aildn, 79 
Kais Ibn al-IIidddiyyah, 12, 

Ibn Kais al-Rukay>at, 95 
Kaisanis, 145-147 
Kaisites, 40, 64 
Kdjar Shahs, 296. 

Kalb- 

dissensions with Kais, 4, 67 
support Yazid, 8 
Kara, 172 

Karakoyounlus, 295 
Karakush, vizier of Saladdin, 228 
Karasi, 246. 

Karkh, 291 • 

Karman, 246 
Kashgar, 222, 289 
Al-Kasim Ibn Muhammad, 21 1 
Al-Kasim Ibn ‘Ubaidallah, 174. 

Ibn al-Kawwa, 79 
Khaibar 6c 
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Ivhaizuran, mother of Rashid, 190, 191. 
rules absolutely, 229 
amasses vast wealth, 230. 

Khakan Dizabul, 216 
Khakani, vizier of Muktadir, 235 
Abu Khalaf al-Ma^ahri, 180 
Khalid Ibn Barmak, 164 
KhaUd al-Kasri — 
lieutenant for Hisham, 96 
favours Christians, 137 
character of, 146 

puts Al-Ja‘d Ibn Dirham to death, 180 
Khalid Ibn al-Wahd— 
rebuked Iiy Omar, 38 
takes ‘Ain Tamar, 53. 
makes treaty with Syrians, 122 
Khahd Ibn Yazid— 
candidate for Caliphate, 67 
offends Marwan, 92 
Khalj, II 
AblChansa, 6 
Khanbta, 49 
Kharijis, 182 
Khashkhash, 116 
Khath‘am, 45, 79 
Khawaiij, 74, 87 
punishment of, 112 
Khazraj — 

Kahtamte clan, 7, 45. 
relationship to Prophet, 8 
Jews, confederates of, 9, 18 
Khorasan— 
revolts in, 38 

Kais and Kalb factions in, 67 
poll-tax m, 97 
Fairuz fled to, 116 
Abu Muslim sent to, 148, 149 
insurrection in, 158 

‘Abbasids pay honour to people of, 165 
Al-FadPs government of, 193 
Ja*far made governor of, 201 
assigned to Ma’mun, 204, 205 
Tahirides in, 240. 

Kurdish viceroys in, 247 
independent pnncipalities in, 257 


Khorasan— 

Khwatirmshah's power over, 289. 
conquered by Timur Lenk, 293, 
Khuza‘ah, 12, 19, 45. 

Khuzistan, 220 
Khwarizm, 288, 289. 

Khwarizmshahs, 245. 

Kilab, 263 
Kinanah, 45, 64. 

Kindah, 24, 45, 64. 

Kinn^ 15 
Kipchak, 291. 

Kirman, 220, 289 
Kutlughi, dynasty of, 245 
Al-Kirmani, 154 
Kirmiyan, 246 
Kisra Abarwiz, 203, 

Kisra Anushirwdn, 162, 16^, 216. 

Kisras, the, 5, 54, 187. 

Kizil Ahmadli, 246 
Koran — 
readers of, 34. 
c\aminers in, 38 
on treatment of slaves, 51 
trampling on copies of, 103 
insults to, 104 

doctune concerning creation of, 179, 1 80. 
Kuda‘ah, 45 

Kufah — « 

Ahamirah in, 21 
Omar drives Christians to, 29 
ill disposed towards Islam, 64 
Sah'd Ibn al-*As governor of, 65. 
recitation matches at, 75 
site of, 77 
favours Zuhair, 78 
war between Basiah and, 80 
skull of Zubair at, ill 
Kuhistan, 220 
Kulzum, 85 
Kuraish, 3 
Khalj adoptive in, 1 1 
‘Abdallah leader of, 14. 
confined to Medmah, 32. 
aversion of Arabs to, 64 
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Kuraish — 

enmity of Yememtes to, 66 
exceed other tribes m influence, 68 
supreme m Umayyad times, 69 
clans of, 79 
and Umayyads, 92 
Kurdistan, Bedouins of, 246, 247 
Kurds — 

overrun Pars, 164 

character, location, and dynasties of 246 
importance of, under Ajyubids, 247 
adopt Islam, 247. 

Kurkur 235 
Kutaibah, 212 
Ibn Kutaibah, 18S 
Kutham, ic8 

Kutham Ibn ‘Abbas Ibn ‘Ubaidillah Ibn 
‘Abbas — 

doyen of the ‘Abbasids, 182 
stratagt.ni of, 183 
Kullughi, 245 
Kutrubull, 235 
Kutulmush, 217 


Labicl al-A‘saiii, theoiy of the Koran, 179 
Abu Lahab, 13, 19 
Laith Ibn Sa‘d, 113 
Lakhm, 45 
“ Lamp, The Kings’ 
by Abu Bakr Alohammed Ibn Moham- 
med Ibn al-Walid al-Fihrf, 125 
by Turtushi, 127 
Land tax — 

security guaranteed by payers of, 122 
methods of dealing with, 236, 237 
Lawyers — 

as deputies of Caliphs, 253 
importance of, 253 
Umayyad persecution of, 254 
favoured by ‘Abbasids, 254, 255 
position of, 256 
Libels, 238 

Liberty, religious, 178-181 
Litmuris, 295. 


Liiristan, dynasty of, 245. 
Lycaonia, Seljuks in, 246 
Lycia, Seljiiks m, 246 
Lydia, Seljitks in, 246 


Ma‘add, 4 
Mada’m, 162 
Madara’i, 234 
Madhhij, 45 
Maghrib, 53, 263 
Magians — 
foieign prisoners, 51. 
tolerated by Caliphs, 168 
among the Tuiks, 219 
Magyar country, 295 
Mahdi— 

neglects business, 189 
imprisons Ya’kub, 190 
death of, 191 
Mahdiyyah, 276 
Mahmild, 293 

Mahmud Ghaznevi, conqueror of India, 
242 

Makhitl, 56 
Makhzum, 18 
Makran, 220 
Makrizf, 138 
Malagah, 273 
Mahk Ibn ‘Ajlan, 18 
Malik Ibn Anas — 

ad\ ises Medmese to support Mohammed, 

152 

Umayyads summon, to Spain, 269 
Malik Ibn al-Walid, Christian head of War 
Office, 167 

Al-Malik al-Zahir Baibars, 283 
Malikshah, 244 

Mamliiks— •• 

massacre of, Hi 
meaning of name, 216 
divided into detachments, 219 
education of, 223 

give Egypt two dynasties, 247, 283 
swear allegiance to ‘Abbasids, 259. 
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Ma’mun — 

aided by Persians, 8, 184 
kills Tahir, 161 
toleralion of, 179 
^encourages MuHazils, 180 
strife wiih Amin, 203 
in Merv, 205 

dominated by Al-Fadl, 206 
kills Al-Fadl, 207 
enters Baghdad, 208 
son of Peisian slave-girl, 213 
Ma*n IbnZa’idah, 158 
Manasseh, 267 
Mansur — • 

builds cupola at Baghdad, 8 1 
becomes Caliph, 150 
treatment of *Alids, 151 
repudiates oath, 152 
victims of, 156. 

orders death of Abd Muslim, 157 
unscrupulousness of, 159, 160 
employs slaves and clients, 164 
injunctions of, to Mahdi, 165, 229 
divides Arab tribes, 182 
built Baghdad, 197 
employs Turkish soldieis, 217 
Al-Mansur binasr allah, 280 
Mansur the Himyarite, iS 
Manumission— 
clients by, 16 
by contract, 17 
reasons for, 50 

Mardawij, rise of, in Ispahan, 186 
' xslardawij Ibn Ziyar founds dynasty in 
Jurjan, 240, 241 
Ma*nb, 2 
Marinis, 295 
Marj Rahit, 67 

Marwan Ibn Abi Hafsah, 54, 208 
Marwan Ibn al-Hakam — 
wins battle of Marj Rahit, 67 
becomes Caliph, 67 

adopts Al-Ja‘d’s doctrine of Koran, 180 
Marwdn Ibn Mohammed — 
last of Umayyad Caliphs, 68. 


Marwan Ibn Mohammed — 
executes Imam Ibrahim, 149 
Abu Mai yam al-SaluH, 10 
Marzubans, 54, 162 
Abu Ma^shar, 18 
IVIaskalah, 93 
Mas) amah, 140 
Masriir — 

henchman of Rashid, 199 
sent to fetch JaTar’s head, 202. 
first slave to come to fiont, 224. 
Maurice, Emperor, 14 
Mausil — 

inhabited by Kurds, 246 
^Ukailids in, 263 

jMawcrdi, treatise on politics of, 128, 129 
Mayyafarikin, 247 
Mazandaran, 293 
Mazyad al-Shaibani, 196 
dynasty of, 263 
Meccah — 
city before Islam, 2 
Prophet at, 7, 
taking of, 34 
^Abdallah goes to, 40 
attacks on caravans going to, 47. 
Prophet migrates from, $8 
parties at, 69 
Busr at, 108 
Medinah — 
city befoie Islam, 2 
gives aid to Prophet, 7 
Jei\s at, 9 

foreigneis forbidden at, 29. 

centre of Islam, 33 

attacks on caravans going to, 47. 

Abu Bakr at, 55 
seat of Caliphate, 76 
MuUwiyah conciliates jieople of, 89 
of secondary impoitance under 
Umayyads, 77 
people of, side with *Ali, 78 
Busr kills *Alids at, 108. 

Mansur and people of, 150. 
Mediterranean Sea, 243, 295 


21 
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Mentesha, 246. 

Merv, 8, 205 
Mesopotamia— 

Haclanmah in, 21. 

Al-Walid conquers, 31 
Kurds in, 246 

independent principalities in, 257 
Migrations — 
of Arabs, 45, 46, 48 
of Turks, 244 
Miltat, 65 
Mirbad, 75 
Mirdasi dynasty, 262 
Mishal, 1 14 
Miskin al'Darimi, $9. 

Al-Mohads, 273 
Mohammed, v Prophet 
Mohammed Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam, 234 
Mohammed Ibn ‘Abdallah Ibn al-II«irith, 

234 

Mohammed Ibn ‘Abdallah al-Shafi*i, 234 
Mohammed Ibn ‘Abdallah Ibn Hasan al- 
Muthanna Ibn Hasan Ibn ‘Ali, 148, 
149 

receives oath of allegiance from Medinese, 

*51 

executed by Mansur, 152, 158 
Mohammed Ibn Ahmad, 234, 235 
Mohammed Ibn Abi Bakr, 1 1 1 
Mohammed ‘AH Pasha— 
revives Arab patriotism, 267 
war with Wahhabis, 267 
Mohammed Ibn ‘AH Ibn ‘Abdallah Ibn 
‘Abbas, 146. 147 

Mohammed Ibn ‘AH Ibn Muklah, 234 
Mohammed al-Bakir, 145 
Mohammed Ibn Bashir, 117 
Mohammed Ibn Hamdun al-Wasiti, 234 
Mohammed Ibn al-Hanafiyyah— 
candidate for Caliphate, 115, 144 
right of, to Caliphate, 145 
supported by Kaisani faction, 146, 147, 
Mohammed Ibn al-Husain, 234 
Mohammed al-Ikhshid, 242 
Mohammed Ibn Ishak, 54 


Abu Mohammed al-Jurjani, 128. 
Mohammed Ibn Khalid, 202 
Mohammed al-Madara’i, 235 
Mohammed al-Mahdi, 145 
Mohammed Ibn Sirin, 54 
hlohammed Ibn Sulaiman, 50 
Mohammed Ibn Yah) a, 193 
Mohammed Ibn Yazid, 55 
Mongol Period, 285-294 
Mongolia, 291 
Mongols — 

sweep away Seljucid dynasties, 245 
attack Islamic Empire, 286 . 
led by Jenghu Khan, 287 
conduct of, 290 
Al-Moravids, 293 
Moses, 180 
hloslems— 

helped by Arabs of ‘Irak, 31 
hatred of Persians, 32 
earliest classes of, 34 
forbidden to till soil, 42 
large families of, 43, 44 
excluded from slavery, 51 
split among, about Caliphate, 60 
foreign, acknowledge Arab supremacy, 
69 

divided mtoicgiments, 76 
found cities and pursue agriculture, 77 
celebrate Christian feasts, 178 
Mosque of ‘Amr, 278 
Motherhood, importance of, 6 
Mount Sinai, 123 
Mu‘awi) ah — 
helped by tribe Kalb, 8 
Kurashites join, 33 
refugees side with, 35 
astuteness of, 40 
ruses of, 41 « 

son of Abii Suiyan, 57 
seeks Caliphate, 58. 
governor of Syria, 59 
character of, 60 
diplomacy of, 61, 62. 
fears clients, 72. 
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Mu‘awiyah — 

supported by Damascus, 78 
political ability of, 81. 
tolerance of, 82 
liberality of, 83 
uses poison, 84, 85 
conduct of, contrasted ^vlth ‘All, 85 
policy of, concerning stipends, 88, 89 
flattery of, 93 
builds prisons, 106 
assigns stipends to clients, 115 
appoints son as successor, 143 
Mu'awiyah Ibn Hudaij, 83 
Mu’ayyid al-dm Ibn al-*Alkami, 292 
Mudar — 
nation, 16 

refugees belong to, 35 
hostility to Yemen, 67, 90, 182 
separate existence of, 79 
Mudantes — 
stipends assigned to, 90 
detachment of, m Haghdad, 1S2 
Kutham*s praise of, 183 
A/tid/ta 7 ta\ 21 1 
Ibn Muffarigh, 26 
Al-Mughirah Ibn Shu'bah - 
family of, 44. 
forger, 61 • 
deserts *Ali, 62 
Muhallab, 44 
Ibn al-Muhallab, 116. 

Muhnz, 53 

Muhtadi, son of Greek slave -girl, 213 
Mu‘izz abdaulah — 
appointed Emir al-umara, 241 
and the Caliphate, 275 
Mu'izz lidin allah — 
invades Egypt, 277 
built Csdto, 280 
Berbers favoured by, 280 
Ibn al-Mukaifa*, 69 
Mukdtahahy 17 
Mukattani, Mount, 76 
Mukhtar Ibn Abi ‘Ubaid— 
killed in *Irak, 94, 145. 


Mukhtdr Ibn Abl ‘Ubaid— 
demands vengeance for Ilusain, I15. 
employs corps of clients, 115 
demands Caliphate (i) for Mohammed 
Ibn al-Hanafiyyah, 144 , (2) for 
^Vbdallah Ibn al-Zubair, 144 
Ibn Muklab, 220 
Muknif, 54 
Abu MuUrin, 150 

Muktadir, son of Turkish slave-girl, 213. 
employs and promotes slaves, 227 
influence of women under, 231 
Mulvtafi, son of Turkish slave-girl, 213. 
Ibn Munadhir, 1 13 
Mu’nis the slave, 227 
^luntasir, son of Abyssinian Greek slave, 
213 

causes murder of father, 221 
Murad, 45 

Muriah Ibn Abi ‘Uthman, 55 
Abu Musa al-Ash‘an', 54, 6l 
Umm iMusa al-IIashimiyyah, 231. 

Musa al-Kazim, 145 
Musa Ibn Nasir, 53 
Mu<;d the slave, 231 
Musa Ibn Yahya, 193. 

Mus'ab Ibn Zubair — 
killed Mukhtar, 94, 145 
eulogized by poet, 95 
war with Marwan, 100 
skull of, 1 1 1 

Musical instruments, fiist use of, 139. 

Abu Muslim, of Khorasan, 147 
fights against Umayyads, 149 
called geneial of Mohammed’s family, 

154 

bloodtiiiisty measures of, 154, 155 
kills Marwan and makes Saffah Caliph, 

155 

slays many ‘Abbasids, 156 
killed by Mansdr, 157 
cunning of, 160. 
invents ‘Abbasid pedigree, 26 L 
Mustadi’, son of Armenian slave-girl, 

213 
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Musla'in, son of Slav slave-girl, 213 
succeeds jMuntasir, 221 
influence of mother over, 231 
Mustakfi blinded and 1111 prisoned ^ 222 
Mustansir — 

conciliates tribes Ililal and Sulaim, 47 
son of Sudanciie slave-girl, 214 
army of, 281 

Al-MuHadid appoints Christian to War 
Office, 167 

Mu*taman al-Khilafah, 228 
Mu*tamid, 218 
Mutannabi, 263 
Al-Mu*tasim — 
favours 1 urks, 9 
degrades Arabs, 186 
fears Persians and Arabs, 217 
fills Baghdad with Turkb, 218, 219 
Mutawakkil — 
persecutes Christians, 169 
interview with Bakhtishd*, 177 
hatred of *Ahds, 20S, 209 
favours Turks, 221 
flattery of, 252 
last of *Abbasids, 283 
Mu‘tazils, 180 
A 1 Muttaki, 167 
Al-Muttalib Ibn Ziyad, 54 
Muwatta of Malik, 278 
Muzaffans, 295 
Muzainah, 79 

Nabataeans, 102 
Nadir, Jews at, 9, 20 
Nadirshah, 290 
Nafi* Ibn Jubair, 71 
Nahawand, 246 
Nahrawan, 201 
Nahlah, 8 

Najdah the Haruri, 87 
Najm abdin Ayyub, 282 
Nakh*, 45 
Nakha'i, 229 
Abu Nakhilah, 165 
Nalcibs^ 154, 


NdHs, 129, 133 
Namir, 31 

Namir Ibn Kasit, 45 
Napoleon, 290 
Nasir al-daidah, 246 
Al-Ndsir li-diii Allah, 167. 

Nasr, 231. 

Nasr Ibn Ahmad, 241 
Nasr Ibn Sayyar, 98 
Nasrid dynasty, 295 
Neighbourhood — 
notion of, 25 
nghts of, 26 
Nejd, 47, 162 
Nestorians, 176 
Nile, 47, 295 
Nimrods, 187 
Nineveh, 19 
Nishastaj, 65 
Nisibis, 176 
Niram al-Mulk, 244 
Nizamiyyah, 222 
Nizar, 4, 67 
Nizantes, 90 
Nubhar, 164 
Nubia, 231 
Nu‘man, 162 

Al-Nu*man Ibn al-Mundhir, 24 
Niir al-din, 282 
Nusaib, II, 118. 


Ogotai son of Jenghiz Khan, 291 
Omar I — 

on equality in Islam, 28, 29 
will of, 29 

policy of, 29-33, 36“38» 43 

makes Mu‘awiyah governor of Syna, 5 

killed, 60. * 

grants stipends, 88 

advice to Koran-readers, 95 

theory of finance, 95. 

accepts client as son-in-law, 117. 

character of, 127, 130, 131 

jusUcc of, to Christians, 127. 
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Omar I— 

charter of, 125, 126. 
reason for genuineness of, 127-130 
contents of, 131 
reasons for, 132 

enforced only on Syrian Christians, 

132 

forbids employment of people of the 
Book, 135 
Omar II — 

refuses to spend treasury-money, 99 
abolishes cursing of ‘AH, 103 
designs c/, 107 
and people of Covenant, 130 
restores charter of Omar I, 136 
01 ders non-Moslems to wear distinctive 
attire, 136 

Omar Ibn Abi Rabf'ah, 50 
son of Chiistian mother, 137 
Omar Ibn Hiimkal Khuzah, in 
Omar Ibn al-Walid, 44 
Ortoki dynasty, 245 
Osmanhs — 

dynasties extinguished by, 246 
struggle with Seljuks in Asia Minor, 295 
Ottoman dynasty, reasons for persistence 
of, 295, 296* 

Ottoman Empire — 
rise of, 245 

combination of spiritual and temporal 
headship in, 251 
Ottomans — 
obtain Caliphate, 283 
revive Islamic Empire, 294 
take Constantinople and ad\ ance into 
Europe, 295 
conquests of, 295 

Palestine, treaties with, 122 
conquered by Crusaders, 285 
Paphlagonia, Seljuks in, 246 
Parwiz (king of Persia), 13. 

Patriotism, Arab- 
before Islam, 2, 3 


Patriotism, Arab— 
causes of, 3. 
of the tribe, 4. 
in Umayyad times, 63-66 
home, in Umayyad, 75 
Pedigrees, mixture of, 214* 

Peking, 288 
Persia — 

settlers from, in Arabia, 20 
division of, 240 
Turks migrate to, 244 
Mongol dynasty in, 291 
Persian dynasties, 240 
Persian Empire, Arab tribes in, 162 
Persian Period, first, 142-209 
Persians — 

rivalry with Arabs, 5 
‘ free sons 'of, 21 

marry Arab women in Yemen, 21. 

as clients, 55, 114 

intelligence of, 69 

aid ‘Abbasids, 142 

inclined to favour ‘Alids, 142 

before Islam, 161-163 

pride of, 163 

oppressed by Umayyads; 163 
employment of, 164-166 
increase of power of, 184 
favour Ma’mun, 184 
increase in power under Ma’mun, 186. 
support ‘Alids, 188 
are Shi'ites, 188 
league against, 216 
form part of empire of Jenghiz Khan, 
290 

Pharaohs, 161, 187 
Phrygia, Scljiiks in, 246 
Pilgrimage, Faicwell, 187 
“ Pillars of Islam,’’ 279 
Pisidia, Seljuks in, 246 
Poll-tax — 

at commencement of Islam, 97-99. 
exacted from converts, 97, 98. 
cause of apostasy, 98 
paid by tolerated sects, 1 20-122 
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Poll-tax — 

monks, bishops, and ministers exempt 
from, 124. 
increase of, 136 
imposed on monks, 136 
Turkish children in payment of, 216 
Proetorian cohorts, 222 
Prophet — 
tribe of mother of, 7 
relations of people of Medmah to, 7 
uncles of, 7 

offers liberty to slaves who deserted to 
him, 16, 51 

discourse on day of taking of Meccah, 
28 

sermon at Farewell Pilgi image, 28 
on treatment of slaves, 5 1 
on clients, 52, 53 
» Life of," by Ibn Ishdk, 54 
compelled to migrate to Medmah, 58 
stinginess of family of, 93 
on Copts, Z20 

letter of, to governor of Allah, I2X , to 
people of Adhriih and Makna, 121 
text of charter of, 123 , doubtful 
authenticity of, 125 

Companions of, consist of, 34 , amass 
wealth, 39 , excluded from sovereignty, 
64 , receive large stipends, 89 , killed 
by Umayyads, 103 
discouise on day of Bcidr, 135 
asserts equality of Moslems, 187 

Queen-mothers, influence of, 229-231 

RabiS 122, 176 
Rabi* Ibn Yunus- 

favourite and vizier of Mansur, 1S4, 191 
family of, hostile to Ja‘far, 196 
Ibn al RabiS 208 
Rabi‘ah, 3, 79 
RabPah son of Thaur, 6 
Radhuyah, 21 
Sharif al-Radi, 174. 


Radi— 

fines in days of, 233-235. 
promotes *lmad al-daulah, 241. 

Rai, 261 

Al-Rashid, v Hardn 
Rauha, 1 17. 

Ri wandis, 158 
“ Red, the," 71. 

Refugees side with Mu'dwiyah, 35 
power of, 64. 

Repudiation, 12. 

Revenue, souices of, 97 
Rhine, 271 
Al-Rida, 195 
Romans, 216 
Romulus, 215 

Rukn al-daulah, v Hasan son of Buyah 
Rusafah, 184. 

Abu’l-Sabdh Ibn Yahya, 270 
Sabians, 51, 168 
Sdbur, 5 
ba‘d, 54 

Sa‘d Ibn Abi Wakkas, 122. 

Sa‘d Ibn Bakr, 45 
Safakah, 43 
Abu Safar, 54 
Safawis, 296 
Al-Saffah, 69, 155 
SalTdrides, dynasty of, 240 
Safiyyah, 118. 

Sahih of Bokhdri, 278 
Sahl, 166 

Sahl Ibn Hdrun, 188 
Sahm, 12 
Sahb Khathir, 54 
Sdhbahi 17 

Sa*id Ibn al-'As, 49, 65 
Sa‘id Ibn Thabit, 167 
Abd Sa*id al-Mukri, 17 
Abul-Saida, 98. 

Saif al-daulah, 263 
Saif Ibn Dhi Yazan, 21 
Abu’USaj, 222, 240. 
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Sajides, 240 
Sajiyyah, 222 
Sakalibah, 2 
Sakhr, 6 
Saladdm — 

detachment called after, 222 
founds Ayydbid dynasty, 247 
drives Crusaders from Syria, 247 
ambition of, 282 

restores Egypt to ‘Abbdsid suzerainty, 
283 

Salah-al-din, v Saladdm 
Salahiyyab, 222 
Salamah, 118, 139 

Abii Salamah al-Khallal al Muthri — 
intrigues with ‘Ahds and ‘Abbasids, 

148, 149 

executed, 154 
Salghari dynasty, 245 
Salih, 45 

Salih Ibn Mirdds, 263 
Sdhm, 17 

Salim Ibn 'Abdallah, 21 1 
Salman the Persian, 117, 118 
Sdmanides, dynasty of, 240 
Samarcand — 
people of, apostatize, 98 
conquered by Arabs, 216 
Jcnghiz Khan sends traders to, 289 
Samaritans — 
prisoners of Moslems, 51 
employed as SCI ibe«, 16S 
Samaira, capital of ‘Abbdsid Empire, 21S 
Samau’al Ibn 'Adiya, 24 
Abd Samt satirizes 'Alids, 208 
Samurah Ibn Junddah, 54 
Samurah Ibn Jundiib, 72 
San’d, 2 

Arabian dynasty at, 264 
Sanctuaries — 
importance of, 80, 81 
stipends of, stopped, 92 
Sapor, 5 
Sarah, 184 

Sarukhdn, family of, 246. 


Sa'sa'ah Ibn Sauhan, 83 
Sa'dd the ThakeBte, 1 7 
Sawddy the 65 
Saxons, 271. 

Sayydb, poetic match with Sudaif, 68, 1 16 

Sayydbites, 69 

Al-Sayyidah, 230 

Schismatics, v Khawarij 

Scinde, 54, 105 

Scindians, 114 

Sects, Islamic, multiplication of, 179 ; 

V Khaiijis, Mu'tazils, ShPites, Shu'ubis, 
Sunnites 

Sects, tolerated — 

treatment of, by Umayyads, 119-122. 
chiefly Christians and Jews, 120 
Koian, tradition on, 120 
contracts made by, with Moslems, 120. 
under 'Abbdsids, 167, 168 
persecution of, 168-173 

V Covenant 
Selenga, 287, 

Selim, Sultan — 

lemoves copy of Piophel’s charter, 123. 
first non- Arab Caliph, 260 
took Egypt, 283 
Seljucid Turks, 284, 

Seljuk, founder of dynasty, 243. 

Seljuks — 
rise of, 242 

strengthen Sunnism, 243. 
consolidate ‘Abbdsid Empire, 243. 
rivals of, in Islam, 244 
importance of, m histoiy, 2^4 
found schools, 244 

dynasties of, 244 Great Seljuks, Selju^ 
of Kirmdn, Syria, ‘Irak and Kuidi- 
stan, Asia Minor 

appoint AtabclvS .is provincial govcinors, 
282 

dispute Asia Minor with Osmanlis, 295 
Seljuks, Empire of — 
transferred to Atabeks, 245. 
branches of, 245. 
destrojed by Mongols, 245, 
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Seljuks, Empire of— 
in Asia Minor, 246. 

Servians, 271 
Seville, 273 
Shadildd, 15 
Shahik the slave, 231 
Shaibdn, 22, 45, 93 
Sham‘alah, 137 
Shammas, 114 
Al-Sharul, 6 
Shawai, 282 
Sheikh^ meaning of, 22 
Shi‘ah— 

prestige of, restored, 241, 275 
doctiines of, spread by PAtiinides, 279 
Al-Shi‘b, battle of, 50 
Sh{*ites— 
divisions of, 145 

struggles with Sunnites, 243, 266, 292 
prevail in East, 296 
Shiiaz, 241 
Shirwan, 193 
Abu bhuja*, v Buyah 
Shukair the Slave, 228 
Shukr, 45 
Shuraih, 40 
Shu libis— 

enjoy favour of Mahmin, 186 
doctrine-* of, 187, 188 
ShnUibtyyih^ 6, 74 
Siberia, 215, 231 
Siffin, battle of— 
e\tra pay given to soldiers at, 34 
‘Anir saves the day at, 61, 78 
duel between Helpers and Kuraish, 66 
home patriotism at, 80 
increase of stipends of those who fought 
at, 90 
Sijistan — 

Ja‘far governor of, 199 
under power of Khwarumshdh, 289 
conqueied by Timur Lenk, 293 
Slim ablChdsir, 189, 190 
Sinhajah, 280 
Sirmdj, 246. 


Ibn Smn, 44 

Skulls, storehouse of, ixi, 112. 

Slave women — 
children of, 211-213 
Caliphs who were children of, 213 
Slavery— 

in pre- Islamic times, 13 
m Arabia, 14 
in Islam, 48-52 
Slaves— 

numbers of, 14, 49 
military service of, 15 
marriage with, 15 
adoption of, 15 
manumission of, 15 
acquired by captivity, 48, 49 
benefits conferred on Islam by, 51 
price of, 52 

infiuerice on *Abbd'->id Empiie, 224, 225 
classes of, 225, 226 
names of, 226 

as generals and viziers, 227, 228 
Slavs — 

promoted by Spanish Umayyads, 228 
use of name, 271, 

Society, Islamic, 28 
Solomon, 187 
Solomon the Eunuch, 227 
Spam — 

migration of Arabs to, 48 
numbers of slaves taken in, 49 
Kais and Kalb in, 67 
tieaties with, 122 
first Caliph m, 271 
Moslem — 
palmy days of, 272 
decline of, 272 
importance of Arabs m, 272 
superseded by Berbers and SlaVs, 272 
dynasties in, 273 
Moslems driven from, 274 
Stephen the Freedman, 227 
Stipends— 
receivers of, 88 
regulation of, 88^3. 
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Stipends — 

liberality of Uniayyads in granting, 89 
increase of, 90 

stinginess of *Ali regarding, 94 
assigned to poets, 94. 

Sudaif— 

client of Khuza*ah, 19 

match between Sayyab and, 68, 116 

verse of, 155 

put to death by Mansur, 156 
SudaiBtes, 61 
Sudan, 267 
Abd Sufyan — 
adopts Ziyad, 10. 
leads Meccans against Prophet, 58 
becomes Moslem and leader of Kuraish, 
59 

Sufyan al-1 haur( rebukes Rashid, 255, 
Siighd, 97, 98, 212 
Sulaim, 45 
Sulaima, 6 

Sulaiman, Sultan, 295. 

Sulainian Ibn al-IIasan Ibn Mukhallad,235 
Sulaiman Ibn Ilisham, 69 
increases stipends of clients, 116 
death of, 155 

Sulaiman al>Kahraman, 113 
Sulaiman Ibn Kathlr, 154 
Sultan, title of, 242 
Sumayyah, 10 
Sunnites — 

struggles with Shi*ites, 243 
Turks become, 266 

in noith and west of Islamic world, 296 
Ibn Suraij, 53 
Suraik, 24 
Syria — 

settlers from, in Arabia, 20 
Jaidjim^ah in, 21 

Omar urges Arabs to settle in, 30, 31 

migration to, 45 

Kais and Kalb in, 67 

becomes Arabic, 74 

armies of, 7^ 

Umayyad, 80. 


Syria— 

terms with, 122, 125. 

Turks migrate to, 244 
beljuks of, 244, 245 
Kurdish viceroys in, 247 
independent principalities in, 257. 
condition of, 295 

Tabanstan — 

belongs to *Alid faction, 197 
dynasty in, 263 

Khwanzmshah's power over, 289. 
Tabiik campaign, 120 
Taghhb Ibn Wa’il, 31, 45 
Taghiibite dynasty, 263 
Tahu Ibn al-Husain — 
leads Ma’mun’s forces, 55, 206. 
poiboned, 160 

viceroyally in family of, 166 
founds dynasty, 240 
Tahirides, dynasty in Khorasan, 24a 
1 a’lf — 

city before Islam, 2 
siege of, 16, 51 
Taim, 14. 
raiinallah, 45 
Takah, 246 
Talhah— 
liberality of, 65, 
candidate for Caliphate, 78 
killed at battle of Camel, 78 
Abu Talib, uncle of Prophet, 58 
Talut, 179 

Tamim, 22, 45, 64, 114 
Tamfmites, 5, 11 
Tamuchm, v Jenghiz Khan 
Tanguts, 290, 

Tanukh, 45. 

Tartais — 

attack Baghdad, 1 75 
kill Musta^sim, 283 
assail Islamic Empire, 285 
struggle with Atabeks, 295. 

V, Mongols 
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Ta’As Tbn Kaisdn, 21, 

Tay, 24. 30. 

Tayyayiitha, meaning of, 33. 

Thakif, 10, II, 45, 64, 1 14. 

Tharid, 118 
Thaur the Aaadite, 6 
Theodosius, 178 
Tigris, 164, 184 
Timotheub, 168 
Timur Lenk — 
descent of, 293. 
vizier, 293 

conquests of, 293, 294 
death of, 294 
Timund dynasty, 294 
Toghrulbek, Sultan — 
wishes to marry Caliph’s daughter, 261 
courtship of, 262 
Toledo, 273 

Torture, employment of, 112 
Transoxania — 
poll-tax in, 97 
dynasty in, 240. 

Jcnghiz Khan sends traders to, 289 
dynasty in, 291 
under Timund Mongols, 295 
Treasury— 

theory of Pious Caliphs about, 95 
Omar I boriows fiom, 95 
«. Tribes— 

composition of, 3 
patriotism of, 4 

names of, who did most foi Islam, 45 
Tubba's, 22 
Tiijib dynasty, 273 
Tull son of Jenghiz Khan, 291 
Tuliin, V Ahmad 
Tuliinid dynasty, 242, 277 
Turcomans, 2 
Turkestan — 
inhabitants of, 2 
tax paid in slaves by, 49, 216 
no progress made by Islam in, 105 
ilekid dynasty in, 242 
Seljuk marches from, 243. 


Turkestan — 

independent principalities in, 257 
seized by Jenghiz Khan, 289 
Turkish army, 217, 219-223 
Turks— 

revolt against poll tax, 98 
as clients, Z14 
corps of, 186 
origin of, 215, 216 
, after Islam, 216 
neglect learning, 217 
insolence of, 218 

increased inliuence of, 219-22^, 242 
chiefiy Sunnites, 221 
murder Mutawakkil, 221 
Buyids weaken influence of, 241 
form independent principalities, 242 
ousted Kurdish viceroys, 247 
jealous of Dailemites, 275 
rivalry with Berbers, 281 
Turtiishi — 
studies of, 127 
fanaticism of, 128 
Tus, I9S 

‘Ubadah, 209 
‘Ubaid, 10 

Abii ‘Ubaidah, contract with people o» 
Baalbek, 122 

Abu ‘Ubaidah the Archaeologer, 186 
‘Ubaidallah Ibn ‘Abbas, 108 
‘Ubaidallah Ibn Ahmad al-Ya‘kubi, 235 
‘Ubaidallah Ibn Abi Bakrah, 113 
‘Ubaidallah al-Mahdi, founder of ‘Ubaidi 
dynasty, 274, 280 
‘Ubaidallah Ibn Ziyad — 
governor of Basrah, 26 
lieutenant for Yazid, 96 
governor of ‘Irak, ro6 
sends army against Husain, 144 
‘Ubaidis, V Fatimides 
‘Udhrah, 45 
Uhud, battle of, 8, 17. 

‘Ukail, 82. 
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‘UkaiH dynasty, 263 
‘Ukathte, 14 
‘Ukdz, 12 

Ibn ^Umair the I akhmite, ill 
Abii ‘Umar Ibn al-Sabah, 234, 235 
‘Umarah, 12 
Umayyad Caliphs — 
three chief, 139 
weak, 139 

debauchery of later, 140, 141 
Umayyads— 

appropriate Caliphate, 38 
rivalry, with Hashimites, 58 
zeal of, in Sacred War, 59 
migiate to Syiia, 59 
ambition of, 63 
headquarters of, 68 
influence of, 74, 75 
care for pedigrees, 74 
chauvinism and militarism of, 74 
largesses under, 88-93 
attentions to people of Medinah, 92 
use of treasury under, 96 
extortions of, 99 
irieligion of, lOi 

contemptuous of Koran sanctuaries, 102 
order cm sing of ‘Ah, 103 
aim of, 105 
cruelty of, 105'-I07 
viceroys of, 107, 
head-cutting under, 112 
andtolerited seels, 119-122, 135-138 
division of mankind by, 136 
Spanish — 
rivals of, 243 

champions of Arab nationality, 264 
establish Arabian dynasty, 264 
policy of, 268 
founder of dynasty of, 268 
employ Slavs, 270 
keep empire separate from Islamic 
dynasties, 272 
dominions of, divided, 273 
reason of speedy decline, 273 
Umayyah, adoption of, 10 


Umay^ah Ibn ‘Abdallah, 96. 

Abu Umayyah, lio 
Uncle, maternal, role of, 7 
Abu Usamah, 113 
Upper Countiy, people of, 79 
‘Utbah Ibn Abi Rabi‘ah, 19 
‘Uthman Ibn ‘Affan — 
revenge for murder of, 8 
biother of, 10 

subseivient to relatives, 38, 60. 
wealth of, 39, 60 

makes Mu*tiwiyah governor of Syna, 

59 

murder of, 60 
wife of, 67 

Bisrah sides with, 80 

Valenaa, 273 
Venrate, 167, 

Vienna, 295 
Vizier— 
powers of, 166 
perquisite of, 235. 
extortions of, 237. 

Wadddh al-Yaman, 21 
Wadi al-Kura — 

Jews of, 9 

divided by Omar, 29 
‘Uthman^s estates at, 39 
Wahb, 166 
Ibn Wahb, 220 
Wihb Ibn Munahbih, 21, 

Wahhabis, 267 
Wahnz, 21 

Walid (Miighirah), 269 
Al Wahd Ibn ‘Alxl al Malik, 53 
demolishes ChnsUan churches, 133 
Al-\Valid the Makhziimite, 12 
Al Wahd Ibn Rifa‘ah, 46 
Al-Wahd Ibn ‘Ukbah— 
descendant of Dhakwdn, la 
conquers ‘Ink and Mesopotamia, 31, 
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Al-Walid Ibn Yazid — 
deprned family of Hazm of stipends, 92 
insults Koran, 104. 
drunkenness of, 140 
show of piety of, 256 
Abu’l-Walid al-Baji, 127 
Wasit, 81 
W athik — 

called an unbeliever, 180 
helps ^\lids, 208, 

Women, influence of, 228, 229. 

Ya*fim d} nasty, 264 

Yahya Ibn ‘Abdallah, 197, 198, 234 

Yahya Ibn Aktham, 179 

Yahya Ibn Khalid — 

Mzier, 164 

father of \1 Fadl, iqo 
tutoi of Rashid, 191 
imprisoned, 192 
vizier of Ilaiun, 193, 200 
chooses RIagian to attend on Ma^miin, 
203 

\ahya Ibn al-Mubarak, 180 
Yahya Ibn Ru’bah, 121 
Yakak, 243 
Ya*kiib Ibn Dawud— 
vizier of Mahdi, 189 
• accused of Shi ‘ism, 189 
fall of, 190 
Ya*kub Ibn ICillis — 
law manual of, 278 
origin of, 279 
Ya‘kub Ibn al-Laith, 240 
Ya*li al-Ahwal, 12 
Ya’nis, 228 
Yasar, 54 
Abii Yasir, 235 
Yathnb, i8, 64 
Yazid Ibn ‘Abdallah— 
viceroy of Egypt, 276 
persecutes ‘Alids, 277, 

Yazid Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik — 
re:»tores violent methods, 107. 


Yazid Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik— 
character of, 139, 140 
Yazid Ibn ‘Ali Ibn Husain, 73 
Yazid Ibn Anas al-Fihii, 113 
Yazid Ibn Mii‘awiyah — 
related to tube of Kalb, 8 
proclaimed heir to Caliphate, 61, 87 
mother of, 66 
lavishness of, 89 
stops stipends of sanctuaries, 92. 
character of, 139 
Yazid Ibn Rummanah, 113 
Yazid Ibn Abi Sufyan, 59 \ 

Yazid Ibn al-Walid— 
son of slave-girl, 73, 213 
desiies to follow Omar II, 99 
Yemen— 

Aub and Khazraj migrate from, 18 
arrival of Persians in, 21 
luling house in, 22 

tribes of, at fight between Basrah and 
Kiifah, 79 

Al-IIasan governor of, 206 
Kurdish governois in, 247 
Yemenites — 

undei Persian rule before Islam, 21 
enmity of Kuraish to, 66 
paitisans of ‘Ali, 66 
favouied ‘Abbasids, 68 
Mu‘dwiyah employs, 90 
form large detachment of troops, 182 
strife between Mudarites and, 183 
Yezdejird, king of Persia, 118, 212 
Yusuf Ibn Najm al din, v Saladdm 
Yiisuf Ibn Nasr, 274 
Yusuf Ibn Omar, 100 

Zabibah, 15 
Zabid, 264 

Al-Zahir li’Pzaz din allah — 
makes truce with Byzantine Emperor, 

171 

banishes Malekite jurists from Egypt, 

279 

favours Turks, 281 
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Zaid of the Horses, 54 
Zaid Ibn *Ah' Ibn al-Husain — 
receives oath of allegiance, 145, 156 
origin of, 212 
Zaid Ibn Ilantbah, 118 
Zaidites, 145 

Zain ab^Abidin, v 'All Ibn Husain 
Zainab, 118 
Zanj, 213, 265 
Zengi dynasty, 245. 

Zingaria, 291 
Zlri dynasty, 273 
Ziyad— • 
adoption of, 10. 
joins Mu'awiyah, 6l 
lieutenant of Mu'awiyah, 96 
financial policy of, 96 
rules by terror in 'Irak, 106 


Ziyad — 

Mu'awiyah fears, 108 
Busr seizes children of, 109 
Ziyari dynasty, 264. 

Ziyandes of Jui^an, 240 
Zubaid 6ghts on Moslem side, 30. 
Zubaid tribe, 45 
Zubaidah, mother of Amin, 184 
wife of Rashid, 202 
Ibn al-Zubair— 
supported by Kaisites, 67 
candidate for Caliphate, 78 
entrenches himself in Ka'bah, 81. 
deceitfulness of, 83. 
avance of, 93-95 
Zughb clans, 47. 

Ahu Zuhair, 54 
Zurarah Ibn *Adi, 22. 


ERRATA. 

Page 228, line 1 : for Bajkan read Bajkam. 
ti 293 ,, 29 for Mazerindan read Mazandaran. 





